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THE ENGLISH BARONAGE AND THE INCOME 
| TAX OF 1436 


I 


A PROPER assessment of the political and social importance of the baronage in 
fifteenth' century England may be reached only when we possess much more 
precise and reliable information than is at present available concerning baronial 
income and financial resources. How far the ‘overmighty subjects’ of that age 
were more or less wealthy than their predecessors in earlier centuries still remains 
a matter for speculation and the exact sources of their wealth have yet to be 
carefully analysed. Fortescue considered that the greatest lords of his day were 
over-rich while the Crown was impoverished, and in this he found a vital ex- 
planation of the political ills of the time. Nineteenth century historians glossed 
Fortescue’s opinions and stressed the affluence of the aristocracy at the close of 
the middle ages in England. Thorold Rogers found the opulence of the greatest 
English nobles ‘prodigious’ even in that ‘singularly prosperous age’, and even 
: William Denton believed that the prosperity of the most important magnate 
families outlived the coming of the Tudors.’ 

Recently there has been a challenge to these familiar views. The fifteenth 
century is now presented as a period of financial distress for the higher ranks of 
English society. It was the lords who suffered most from an agricultural de- 
pression which reduced their landed income while expenditure on their extrava- 
gant households was still increasing. Behind the faction fights of the Wars of 
the Roses, a crisis in seigneurial revenues has been discerned: it is suggested that 
without patronage from the Crown, in the form of grants of land, offices and 
+ 1 Sir John Fortescue, The Governance of England, ed. C. Plummer (Oxford, 1885), pp. 127-30. 

2 J. E. Thorold Rogers, Six Cesturies of Work and Wages (1884), p. 307. 
3 William Denton, Esg/and in the Fifteenth Century (1888), pp. 261-2. 
4 See the problems raised by Professor M. M. Postañ, in his articles in the Economic History Review, 
ix (1939), xii (1942), and 2nd ser., ii (1950). 
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pensions, some barons were no longer able to pay their way. Indeed, it,was not 
a matter of mere financial embarrassment, but rather bankruptcy for many 
baronial families; and so the rewards and profits of political power became all 
the more desirable and worth fighting for. Relating the political conduct of the 
baronage to the state of their finances has produced a reinterpretation’ ‘of the 
breakdown of the medieval order in England into anarchy and civil war. The 
Wars of the Roses were fought, it would seem, not because overwealthy great+. 
magnates could afford to hire armies of retainers to fight their battles, but rather 
because they could no longer afford to pay them. Something rather similar was 
suspected at the time, for Philippe de Commynes tells us that when the English 
lords could no longer enrich themselves with the spoils of France, they fought 
each other instead.? 

Our ideas concerning the wealth of the English aristocracy in the late middle 
ages are at present somewhat confused. In the last phase of the Lancastrian 
dynasty, the unprecedented riches of King Henry VI’s courtiers excited hostile 
criticism®; yet Professor Sidney Painter calculates that there were fewer very 
wealthy lords in England than there had been over a century before. Only de- 
tailed study of the revenues of individual baronial families can solve such prob- 
lems, and, in particular, reveal how far the nobles were financially dependent 
upon royal grants and what were the effects on their position of economic change 
and service in the French wars. There are abundant materials for this research; 
but so far few have received the critical examination necessary if further advance 
is to be made in our knowledge of this subject. One class of evidence—the 
records of taxation—has, however, achieved a certain currency among scholars, 
largely through the pioneer labours of Professor H. L. Gray upon the subsidy 
returns for the income tax of 1436.5 Income taxes in England were a fiscal 
innovation dictated by the financial necessities of the Lancastrian kings, and five 
such taxes were levied between 1404 and 1450. From the returns of the tax 
collected in 1412, we can extract assessments of the whole income of a few lords. 
For the subsidy of 1436, the evidence is far more complete: the names, 


1 ‘Itis not surprising that many baronial families went down and had to part with their estates, and 
that even lords of the highest rank . . . were reduced to borrowing money.’ A. R. Myers, England in 
the Late Middle Ages (1952), pp. 140-1. 

2 Mémoires, ed. J. Calmette and G. Durville (Paris, 1924) i. 53. 

3 The contrast between the poverty of the king and the wealth of some members of the court circle, 
formed a commonplace of anti-government propaganda; see, e.g., Thomas Wright, Political Poems and 
Songs (Rolls Series, 1861, 2 vols.) ii. 230; English Chronicle from 1377 to x 461, ed. J. S. Davies (Camden 
Society, 1856), p. 79; and, for the vast wealth of the treasurer of England, James Butler, earl of Wiltshire 
and Ormond, who was singled out for attack as the worst of the extortioners, see Thomas Carte, Life of 
| Fames, duke of Ormond (Oxford, 6vols., 1851) i. 1xxxiii. ; 

4 Studies ix the History of the English Feudal Barony (Baltimore, 1943), pp. 176-7. 
5 H. L. Gray, ‘Incomes from Land in England in 1436’, Exglish Historical Review, xlix siii 


607--39. 
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incomes and’ assessments of persons ‘of astate: of barori or baroness and every 
astate above’ were kept apart from'those of commoners and set down in a separ- 
ate schedule. . Taxable income was limited by the terms of the parliamentary 
\ grant to incomes derived from ‘Maners, Londes, Tenementz, Rentis, Annuitees, 
. Offices or other Possessions temporell .. . . held as of Freehold in Ingelond’, 
over the reprises and charges From the records of this tax, Professor H. L. 
». Gray constructed a néatly comprehensive table of baronial incomes. His 
conclusions may be briefly summarized. Baronial incomes from land in England 
totalled £39,708, and, if annuities are added, the total becomes £44,655. Fifty- 
‘one barons enjoyed i income from land averaging £768, the average becoming 
£865 when annuities are included. Few English baronies were worth more than 
£1,300 or less than £300 in annual value. These figures were considered 
‘reasonably reliable’ by Professor Gray and have not so far been seriously 
challenged. They have been accepted with approval in a number of more recent 
studies? But there are difficulties in the way of accepting them as trustworthy. 
Medieval taxation returns are. not inherently likely to provide a reliable and 
comprehensive statement of incomes. We cannot be satisfied that any rigorous 
scrutiny of baronial incomes was attempted, for, although the barons were ex- 
amined individually, the method of assessment used does not inspire confidence. 
Instead of having their lands in each county assessed before local commissioners, 
as was the procedure with commoners, persons of baronial rank were required 
to make a sworn statement of their total taxable income before the chancellor 
and treasurer. No doubt this offered a safeguard against flagrant dishonesty, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the production of private financial docu- 
ments was demanded: the barons were not strictly accountable to the government 
for their incomes. Statements of income made for taxation purposes must be 
regarded as suspect unless compelling reasons for accepting them can be ad- 
duced. And what reasons have we for considering the returns to be ‘reasonably 
reliable’? 
It is clear that H. L. Gray was influenced by his conviction that the two 
‘ assessors, the chancellor, Bishop John Stafford, and the treasurer, Lord Crom- 
well, were men of public spirit : he relied upon three arguments in favour of 
trusting tax assessments made under the supervision of these two officials. ‘Inas- 
much as the incomes of the Staffords and the income of Cromwell himself are 
among the largest of the list, there is some indication of integrity in high office. 
‘Incomes of persons related to the King are also large: and in general baronial 


1 Rot. Parl., iv. 486. The italics are ours. | 

* Netably by S. Painter, op. cit; J. S. Roskell, “The Social Composition of the Commons in a 
Fifteenth .Century Parliament’, as/e, xxiv (1951), 169; E. Miller, The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely 
(Cambridge, 1951), pp. 179-80. | 

3 Rot. Parl. iv. 486-7. ine 
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incomes correspond with the values of estates given in fifteenth century inquisi- 
tions." The validity of the first two propositions .can easily be tested by an ex- 
amination of the incomes of the persons concerned; but the generalization that 
the assessments of baronial incomes correspond with the values of estates given 
in inquisitions remains exceedingly difficult either to prove or disprove. This is 
a question which cannot be considered here, but it may be sufficient to note that : 
it is seldom possible to extract from an inquisition post mortem figures of the ` 
total value of a large baronial estate. Instead, let us begin with a consideration | 
of the incomes of the king’s nearest kinsfolk. 
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For the ‘kings mother, Queen Catherine, we have no evidence, as her dower 
income was not assessed for the subsidy at all. The most eminent of the persons 
whose incomes were assessed in 1436 was the queen dowager, Joan of Navarre, 
widow of Henry IV. Her taxable income was declared to be 500 marks, and 
even the tax payable on that sum was remitted to her. But since the death of 
Henry V in 1422, Queen Joan had once again been in full possession of the 
ample dower of 10,000 marks a year in lands, rents and annuities in England 
and Wales assigned to her on her marriage in 1403.2 The queen dowager was 
immensely wealthy: during the last fourteen months of her imprisonment, after 
her sudden disgrace in 1419, the government had drawn a much needed £8,000 


‘ from the issues of her dower estates, over and above the sum of £1,300 set aside 


for her maintenance.’ At the exchequer alone, Queen Joan had an annual pen- 
sion of coo marks. We cannot, therefore, regard the assessment of her income 
for the subsidy of 1436 as more than a mere formality. Nor is this surprising: 
King Henry V had granted that she should hold her dower estates quit of subsi- 
dies and other charges,’ and since she had already made a large, if involuntary, 
contribution to the cost of the French war between 1419 and 1422, when her 
dower lands were confiscated, her past misfortunes might well entitle her to 
some indulgence in regard to this new war levy of 1436. But what of others 
who had no such special claims? 


1 H. L. Gray, /oc. cit., p. 612. It must be noted that Bishop Stafford belonged to the family of 
Stafford of Southwick, co. Dorset, and was not, as Gray implies, a near kinsman of the earl of Stafford. 

2 Rot. Parl., iv. 247-8. Restitution of Queen Joan’s dower had been ordered by Henry V in his 
last illness, on 13 July 1422: much of it had been granted away to other persons and she had to be com- 
pensated by other royal grants for those unobtainable revenues formerly part of her dower. (A. R. 
Myers, “The captivity of a royal witch; the household accounts of Queen Joan of Navarre, 1419-21 , 
Bulletin of the Fokn Rylands Library, xxiv (1940), 263-84. 

3 J. H. Wylie and W. T. Waugh, The Reigs oie) F (Cambridge, 3 vols., 1914-29) iii. 400. 

4 Rot. Parl., iv. 433. 

5 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1413-16, p. 341. 
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Chief among the ladies taxed in 1436 was-the thrice-widowed Anne, dowa- 
ger-countess of Stafford, a granddaughter of Edward III and cousin to the king. 
Anne was the greatest ‘English heiress of her day; from her mother, Eleanor 
Bohun, she had inherited a moiety of the earldoms of Hereford, Essex and 
Northampton. In 1421, Henry V had at length acknowledged her full claims as 
. Coheir and lands officially valued at £1,203 p.a. had been assigned to her in the 
‘ ‘final partition of the inheritance in parliament.! To these great possessions, the 
. Countess Anne had added two dowers from the earldom of Stafford, valued (on 

.the basis of the inquisitions post mortem made at the deaths of Earls Thomas 
and Edmund) at £338 p.a. when assigned to her in 1393 and 1403.2 From her 
father, Thomas, duke of Gloucester, the countess had inherited claims to the 
rich lordships of Oakham in Rutland and Burstwick-in-Holderness, which she 
had tenaciously and successfully pursued; and by 1436 she was drawing large 
revenues from both.? 

Apart from the two dowager-queens, the dowager-countess of Stafford was 
the wealthiest widow in England in 1436, with an income assessed at £1,958. 
About the same date, a private valor of her lands gives a reliable indication of 
what her revenues really were. In 1436—7, the gross receipts of all her lands in 
England, except her lordship of Holderness, were £2,186 15s. 10jd. ., and her 
net income, remaining in ‘clear value’ (that is, after the costs of repairs to prop- 
erty, wages and fees of estates officials and the annuities granted by the countess 
had been paid) amounted to £1,765 9s. 6¢d.4 We must add to this sum the 
profits of the lordship of Holderness, from which, in 1447—8, her.son received 
£737 78. 24d. in clear value. Thus we have reason to suspect that the tax 
assessment of Anne countess of Stafford’s income may have underestimated her 


1 Rot. Parl., iv. 137-8. 

3 As widow of Thomas, 3rd earl of Stafford (d. 1392), the Countess Anne was assigned dower valued 
at £248. She later married his brother, Edmund, sth earl, and, as his widow, had a second dower, 
valued at £90, in 1403. G. E. C(okayne), The Complete Peerage (new ed.), v. 137; Cal. Close Rolls, 

. 1392-6, pP. 38-9; 1402-5, p. 237. 

3 For the recovery of Oakham from Edward, duke of York, in 1414-15, see Cal. Patent Rolls, 
1413-16, pp. 269-70. Burstwick-in-Holderness had been granted in fee-tail to Anne’s father, 
Thomas, duke of Gloucester, in 1394 (idid., 1388-92, p. 255; 1391—6, p. 504). ‘There is some doubt 
as to the exact date at which Anne, countess of Stafford, obtained possession of the lordship of Holderness 
after the death in 1421 of the duke of Clarence, to whom it had been granted by his father, King 
Henry IV (i2id., 1399-r407, pp. 152—3; Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of 
England (Record Commission, 1834), iii. 209—10); but Countess Anne is styled ‘lady of Holderness’ 
in royal letters patent of May 1432 (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1429—36, p. 192) and henceforth her possession of 
the lordship seems to have remained unchallenged until her death in October 1438. The dispute be- 
tween the Crown and her son and heir, Humphrey, earl of Stafford, in 1438—9, concerning title to Holder- 
ness, is secorded in P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 17 Henry VI, no. 44. 

$ PRO, Rentals and” Surveys, S.C. 11/816. 

‘5 The account for Holderness in 1447--8 is printed by J. H. Markland, ‘Some Remarks on the rent- 
roll of Humphrey, duke of Buckingham’, Archaeological Journal, viii (1851), 258-83. 
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revenues by four or five hundred pounds. Estate accounts of her son, Humph- 
rey, earl of Stafford and later duke of Buckingham (d. 1460), confirm this 
impression. Together the incomes of the countess and the earl had been rated 
at £2,813 in 1436, but, in 1448—9, when the countess’s lands had passed after 
her death to her son, the gross rental of his lands in England was £4,400. Allow- 
ing for all charges and reprises, the balance remaining in clear value, was £3,477.1 
If we may judge from these figures, the tax assessments of the Staffords in 1436 
represented only about eighty per cent. of the net income they enjoyed. If this 
example i is typical, the taxation of the greatest members of the aristocracy was 
no stricter than we should expect. 

Although Lord Cromwell, as treasurer, was one of the two assessors in 
1436, he was himself liable to taxation, but the records give no indication of 
how the assessment of his own income at £1,007 was reached. It seems to have 
been a fairer assessment than that of the Staffords: a surviving valor of all the 
lands of Cromwell and his wife, Margaret Deincourt, for 1429—30 shows that 
their total landed income in England in that year was £1,304. From this sum 
charges and allowances amounting to £344 must be deducted, leaving £1,020 
to the lord in clear value? How far a valuation of Lord Cromwell's lands in 
1430 would still hold good for 1436 is debatable. He did not get poorer as he 
got older, and, some years before his death in 1455, another fragmentary valor 
indicates that his lands were then worth £2,263 in clear value beyond all ex- 
penses and charges. This accords with a valuation of his property made in 
1469.4 Although most of his acquisitions were made in later years, Lord 
Cromwell’s estates were more extensive in 1436 than they had been in 1430.5 
Judging from the valer of his lands in 1429-30, and making allowance 
for recent gains which had increased his revenues by some £80 p.a., it seems 


1 Longleat MS. 6410. We are much indebted to the marquis of Bath for allowing us access to this 
valor of the Stafford estates for 1448—9. 

* De Lisle and Dudley MS., no. 72, calendared in Hist. MSS. Comm., De Lisle and Dudley MSS., 
i. 207-8. 

3 P.R.O., Rentals and Surveys, S.C. 11/822. 

4 JE. Thorold Rogers, op. cit., p. 288. 

5 Since 1433, he had possessed half the estates of his wife’s grandmother, Alice Lady Deincourt: 
in 1412 her lands in cos. Derby, Lincoln, Northants. and York were rated for taxation at £146 p.a. 
and she had dower in Nottinghamshire as well. An extent ofthe barony made after the death of William 
Lord Deincourt in 1422 values the whole dower of Lady Alice at £109 pa. (G.E.C., The Complete 
Peerage, iv. 123; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1430—7, pp. 104, 164; Ixguisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal 
Aids, vi. 413, 479, 497, 546; P.R.O., Rentals and Surveys, S.C. 12/1/1.) On the death of his mother, 
Joan, Lady Cromwell, in 1434, he had seisin of her dower estate, though this wasno doubt small, since her 
husband had not lived'to inherit the bulk of the family lands and had held only the manors of West 
Hallum, co. Derby, and Cromwell, co. Notts. (G.E.C., iii. 551-2; Ca/. Close Rolls, 1396—9, pp. 170, 
353, 361; 1399-1402, p. 54.) From 1435 Cromwell also had £20 p.a. as his fee as Constable of Not- 
tingham Castle and Keeper of Sherwood Forest, which he held for life, and would be subject to tax. 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, 1436—41, p. 19.) 
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probable that in. 1436 Cromwell’s net income from freehold estate was about 
£1,100, i€., perhaps one-tenth more than he declared. Since the treasurer,. 
more than anyone else, was responsible for the levying of the new subsidy, 
we might hope that his assessment provides some guide as to how ‘reasonably 
reliable’ were the returns of his fellow barons. But what evidence is there that 
others among the baronage were honest to the same degree? 

We have already had reason to suspect that, among the wealthier members 
of the baronage, great persons closely related to the king were able to evade a 
thorough assessment of their incomes. These suspicions are confirmed if we 
examine the assessments of another semi-royal widow, Joan, dowager-countess 
of Westmorland (d. 1440), sister of Cardinal Beaufort and great-aunt to the 
king, and those of her son-in-law, the second earl of Northumberland (d. 14.55), 
and her daughter, Katharine Nevill, dowager-duchess of Norfolk (d. 1484). 
The career of Ralph, 1st earl of Westmorland (d. 1425), had raised the north 
country baronial house of Nevill to magnate status and the earl’s second marriage 
with John of Gaunt’s daughter, Joan Beaufort, in 1396, proved the real founda- 
“tion of the power and greatness of the Nevills in fifteenth century England. 
Soon after his marriage, there began the constant flow of offices, lands, wardships 
and pensions which ceased only on the death of Joan Beaufort’s half-brother, 
Henry IV, in 1413. As many of these grants were made (either for life or in tail 
male) to Ralph Nevill and his wife jointly, Joan Beaufort was in 1436 secured 
of ample revenue from the past generosity of the Crown and the house.of Lan- 
caster alone, in addition to the profits of the great Nevill estates which had been 
settled on her for life by the late earl. The duke of Lancaster had made suitably 
generous provision for his daughter, Joan; her marriage portion took the form 
of land and rent of the value of 500 marks p.a., very largely from the Lancaster 
estates in Yorkshire, settled on Ralph and Joan for the term of their lives.! 
Patronage of the Beauforts was one of the manifestations of Richard II’s alliance 
with John of Gaunt in the last years of his reign, and, between November 1396 
and October 1397, Ralph Nevill and his countess Paccived from the king lands 
and annuities in Westmorland and Northumberland worth almost £200 of an- 
nual income.? Besides confirming these grants, Henry IV shortly before his death 
gave the earl and countess of Westmorland all the royal rights in the lordship 
of Bainbridge and the forest of Wénsleydale, which brought them an additional 
£40 p.a? From these sources alone, therefore, Joan, countess of Westmor- 
land had an annual income of £655 7s. od. in 1436, only slightly less than the 
taxable income of £667 which she chose to declare. The full extent of her 
wealth is apparent only when we survey the Nevill estates which she was occupy- 
ing at the time she was assessed for taxation. By an elaborate series of fines and 


1 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1396—9, p. 548. 3 Ibid., 1396-9, pp. 39, 61, 267. 
3 Ibid., 1408-13, p. 467. 
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conveyances to trustees, Ralph earl of Westmorland had succeeded in depriving 
his grandson and heir to his title, Ralph, 2nd earl of Westmorland, of the bulk 
of the Nevill estates in favour of his second wife, Joan Beaufort, through whom 
they were transmitted to the younger branch of the family in the person of Joan’s 
eldest son, Richard Nevill, earl of Salisbury (by marriage to Alice, heiress of the 
Montacute earldom). By this grand manoeuvre the younger Ralph was left in 
possession only of the lordship of Brancepeth, in Durham, some manors in 
Lincolnshire, a London inn, and some properties in Ripon. The great Nevill 
lordships of Middleham and Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire and Raby in Durham, 
together with the family estates in Westmorland and Essex, were left in the 
hands of the dowager-countess, Joan. An accurate estimate of the value of these 
estates is unfortunately impossible to make, but a calculation based upon the 
inquisitions post mortem of Earl Ralph and his countess suggests that they 
cannot have been worth less than £1,000 p.a. For purposes of the subsidy of 
1436, Joan Beaufort was assessed at £667, which would put her among the 
medium range of baronial incomes. We need no better illustration of the de- 
ceptiveness of these assessments, for the full revenues—some £1,600 or more— 
enjoyed by this redoubtable dowager, who stood so near to the throne and was 
linked with a powerful political interest, placed her well among the ranks of the 
magnates. 

It is likely that Joan Beaufort’s son-in-law, Henry Percy, earl of North- 
umberland, owed his similar immunity from strict assessment to his connection 
with the Beauforts. Nevill influence had been used to secure his release in 1416 
from the hands of the Scots, whose prisoner he had been since his grandfather’s 
death at Bramham Moor in 1408, and his marriage to Joan’s daughter, Eleanor 
Nevill, took place within a few days after his return to England? In 1436 the 
earl of Northumberland was rated for taxation at £1,210 (a figure which includes 
an annuity of £120), but, although it is difficult to produce precise evidence as 
to the financial condition of the Percy family, there are good reasons to think 
that he was greatly under-assessed. When in 1415 John, duke of Bedford, to 
whom the bulk of the Percy estates had been granted after the disgrace of the 
first earl of Northumberland, was required to surrender them in anticipation of 
Henry Percy's restoration, the king made provision to give Bedford an entailed 
annuity of £2,000 in compensation? After the death in 1417 of his mother, 
Elizabeth, Lady Camoys, widow of Hotspur, the earl of Northumberland came 
into possession of the four Yorkshire manors which she had held in jointure, and 


1 References to these elaborate arrangements are given in the unpublished Oxford doctoral thesis by 
C. D. Ross, “The Yorkshire Baronage, 1399—1435', now deposited in the Bodleian si Oxford. 
It is hoped to give the full story on another occasion. 

2 Chartulary of Whitby Abbey (Surtees Society, 1879, 2 vols.) ii. 694, which contains a contempor- 
ary narrative pedigree of the Percy family. 

8 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1413-16, p. 370. 
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which were valued in her inquisition post mortem at £104 p.a. Further, in 
142 3, the earl’s wife, Eleanor Nevill, finally obtained livery of her dower interest 
in the great estates of her” first husband, Richard, Lord Despenser (d. 1414).2 
These dower properties were valued in an exchequer account of 1447-8 at 
£500 p.a., of which £394 was drawn from lands in Wales and the March.® 
Although none of this evidence is conclusive, it tends to show that the earl of 
Northumberland’s income in 1436 was more than double that at which he was 
rated for purposes of taxation. 
| In 1436, the duke of Norfolk was a minor and his lands in England and 
Wales had been farmed to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, for £1,400 a year.* 
But only part of the Norfolk estates had passed into the wardship of the king; 
ample provision had been made for the widowhood of the dowager-duchess, 
Katharine, who held a life interest in all the Mowbray manors in Yorkshire, the 
Isle of Axholm, co. Lincoln, and the lordships and honours of Bramber in 


‘ Sussex and Gower in Wales,5 as well as her dower from all the residue of her 


~ husband's possessions.® It has been estimated that the greater part of the family 
estates were thus in the hands of the dowager and so never descended to her son, 
John Mowbray, 3rd duke of Norfolk, who predeceased her in 1461.7 But in 1436 
the income of the Duchess Katharine was rated at the modest sum of £614, 
which would have been reasonable enough had she possessed only a dower 
interest from the lands in the wardship of the Crown. As the dowager enjoyed a 
handsome share of the late duke’s manors and lordships in addition to the normal 
widow’s dower of one-third, there seems to have been a real element of evasion 
in her statement of income. 

Among the minor baronial incomes, other assessments seem even more 
dubious. There was another Mowbray dowager still living in 1436: she was 
Constance Holland, widow of the young earl marshal, who had been executed 
for his part in Scrope’s rebellion of 1405. The countess marshal had long since 
married Sir John Grey of Ruthin as her second husband, and it is difficult to 


1 Yorkshire Inquisitions, Henry IP—Henry V (Yorks. Arch. Soc., Record Series, vol. lix, 1918, 
p. 135-6). 
S 2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1413-19, p. 175; 1422—9, p. 25. 

3 P.R.O., L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, 26 Henry VI, E. 368/220, m. 122. 

4 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1430—7, pp. 143, 231. 

5 The will of John Mowbray, znd duke of Norfolk (d. 1432), dated 19 October 1432, in which 
these arrangements are made, is printed in 7e Register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, ed 
E. F. Jacob (Canterbury and York Society, 4 vols.), ii. 474—6. 

8 Cal. Close Rolls, 1429-35, pp. 204—5, 208, 213—14. Lands and rents in England valued at 
4517 135. 83d. were assigned to the duchess in dower. She also had the castle, town and honour of 
Chepstow, in Wales, valued at £68 os. 34d. 

7 See Dictionary of National Biography, s. Mowbray, John, 2nd duke of Norfolk. William Dugdale, 
The Baronage of England (1675-6) i. 130-1, lists 30 manors, or parts of manors, held by the dowager 
duchess, 
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see why his income should have been included in the baronial schedule at all, 


. ‘ unless it was as the husband of a wealthy dowager-countess. When Sir John 


Grey died in 1439, he held no lands in his own right,! and the income of £87 
with which he was credited in 1436 may perhaps represent some provision made 
for him by his father, Reginald, Lord Grey of Ruthin, whose heir he was. But 
the income which Sir John Grey enjoyed in right of his wife seems to have been 
greater than any allowance his father could have given him: the countess 
marshal had a life interest in large estates which should have been taxed as her 
husband’s for subsidy purposes. From her first marriage with Thomas Mow- 
bray i in 1397; Constance Holland received a jointure of lands valued at £400 p.a. 
in the marriage contract. Thomas, earl marshal and of Nottingham, later duke 
of Norfolk, and John, earl of Huntingdon, had each settled five manors valued at 
£200 a year on their newly married children, and the countess had retained 
these manors despite her husband's execution as a rebel in 1405. Further, 
although the earl marshal’s forfeiture deprived his widow of her dower rights, 
King Henry IV promptly made generous provision from the confiscated Mow- 
bray estates for the young countess, who was his own niece. In August 1405, 
the countess marshal was granted for life five manors in Norfolk and various 
rents in Suffolk, valued at over £200 a year.® Later the countess obtained a 
settlement of a further eight Mowbray manors in the counties of Leicester, 
Bedford and Buckingham, in lieu of the dower to which she would normally 
have been entitled. All these possessions she retained until her death in 
1437, and she should, therefore, have had an income of well over £600 p.a. from 
twenty-three manors and rents in eighteen English counties, which reverted to 
her nephews, the duke of Norfolk and the earl of Huntingdon, when she 
died.5 We must conclude either that the income of Sir John Grey of Ruthin 
was greatly underestimated, or that of his wife, the countess marshal, was not 
taxed at all. 

Even as a relative measure of the wealth of the persons taxed, the baronial 
returns of 1436 are not trustworthy. Small incomes, we might expect, would 
afford less opportunity for evasion and concealment, and therefore prove at least 
relatively more reliable than large incomes. But let us examine the statements of 
Joan, countess of Kent, and Margaret, Lady Darcy, who (with the exception of 
Mary, Lady Clinton, at £52 p.a.) appear as the most impoverished peeresses in 
England, with incomes of £151 and £121 respectively. While the latter figure 
indicates reliably what the resources of the extinct Yorkshire barony of Darcy 


* G.E.C., vi. 159; P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 18 Henry VI, no. 14. 
2 Cal. Patent Rolls, x401—5, p. 110. 

3 Ibid., 1405-8, p. 38. 

4 P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 16 Henry VI, no. 6o. 

5 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1437-45, pp. 1, 24, 28-30. 
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had been; it is difficult to believe that the Countess Joan was as poor as she 
claimed,’ Previous dowagers of the Kent earldom had been rich; in 1353 Eliza- 
beth of Juliers (d. 1411), widow of John, earl of Kent, had been assigned lands 
and rents valued at £1,023.2 The Countess Joan (another member of the 
Stafford family), who was the last representative of this former royal earldom, was 
the widow of Richard II’s nephew, Thomas Holland, earl of Kent, who had been 
killed at Cirencester in the rising of 1400. Although she could not claim dower 
of her husband’s estates, Joan was promised by Henry IV a large share of the 
Holland lands for her maintenance. Being unable to secure possession of these, 
in 1403 she made a private settlement of her claims with her brother-in-law, 
Edmund Holland, earl of Kent (d. 1408), receiving from him lands and rents 
worth £200 a year It was much less than she would have had if the royal 
grants of 1400 had taken effect, but she still retained also her jointure in estates 
valued at another £200 p.a.,5 and these were now confirmed to her by her 
brother-in-law. From all the various Holland estates which she held until her 
death in 1442, Joan, countess of Kent, presumably enjoyed an income of at least 
£380 p.a., more than double the sum of £151 at which she was assessed in 1436.8 

Far from affording reasons for confidence in the reliability of the returns, it 
is clear that the assessments of many of the king’s nearest relatives among the 
baronage (such as the Staffords, Joan, countess of Westmorland, Katharine, 
duchess of Norfolk, and the countess marshal) provide the strongest grounds for 
suspecting large-scale evasion and under-assessment. No doubt the incomes 
ascribed to many of the smaller and poorer peers, outside the court circle, could 
be shown to be ‘reasonably reliable’ and to have been assessed as honestly as we 
could expect. But we may well doubt whether this was true of the richer and 
more influential members of the aristocracy: in 1436 the majority of the holders 
of the great estates were direct descendants of Edward III and kinsfolk of 
Henry VI. It is difficult to believe that their tax assessments give us the measure 
of how great their incomes really were. Moreover, whether reasonably accurate 
or not, these assessments can give us no more than a partial and incomplete 
estimate of the revenues of many lords: for there were important sources of 


1 For an account of the family of Darcy and its finances, reference should be made to the unpublished 
thesis cited above. 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1349-54, pp. 530-1. 

3 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 339; 1401—5, pp. 29-30. 

4 Rot. Parl., iii. 535, gives the agreement between the Countess Joan and Edmund Holland in 
1403. The lands and rents then assigned to her in lieu of dower amount in value to only £180 8s. 2d., 
and not 300 marks as promised in the agreement. 

5 ‘This consisted of manors and rents in three counties settled on Joan Stafford and her husband by 
her father-in-law, Thomas Holland, earl of Kent (d. 1397) in 1392. They were restored to her in 
September 1400. (Gal. Patent Rolls, 1391-6, p. 211; 1399-1401, p. 346). 

6 P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 21 Henry VI, no. 36. She still held all the lands 
assigned to her in 1392 and 1403. 
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baronial revenue that were altogether outside the scope of the assessments and 
. were not taxed at all. Only incomes drawn from freeholds in England, over the 
charges and reprises, were taxable and these limitations may have offered wide 
opportunities for evasion that would benefit the baronage more than any other 
class in English society. How many lawyers to-day would caré to define pre- 
cisely what constituted a freehold estate in that period? The stipulation that 
freeholds only were taxable makes it doubtful whether incomes from royal grants 
held during pleasure or for a definite term of years were included in the assess- 
ments.! The king’s uncle, Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, drew a considerable 
part of his income from grants of this kind: from 1422 and until 1433 he had 
received pensions at rates varying from 4,000 marks to 8,000 marks a year. 
Administrative economies had compelled him to accept £1,000 a year instead, 
but in 1437 his pension was raised to 2,000 marks p.a. during pleasure? Lesser 
lords received smaller sums from similar royal grants; the earl of Warwick had 
250 marks, the earls of Stafford and Suffolk had 200 marks, Lords Scrope, 
Tiptoft and Hungerford £100 each,? and Lord Cromwell himself had an annual 
income of £193 10s. od. from various grants and offices held during pleasure.* 
Such pensions could form a valuable supplement to permanent revenues: the 
earl of Huntingdon, whose income, with that of his wife, Beatrice, dowager- 
countess of Arundel, was rated at £1,002, had been granted, in 1428, a pension 
of £123 p.a. at the exchequer, during pleasure, to compensate him for the costs 
of his ransom in France.5 A considerable section of the baronage benefited in 
this way, and, moreover, the richest benefited most. 

Profits from lands held in wardship seem to have been outside the scope of 
the subsidy, although they were expressly included in the assessments for the 
next one in 1450.8 Those who had been fortunate enough to obtain grants of 
wardship on favourable terms benefited further from this exception; for ex- 
ample, in September 1420, Sir Richard Nevill, later earl of Salisbury, had been 
granted the keeping of all the possessions of his deceased brother-in-law, Lord 
Scrope of Bolton, during the minority of the heir, without rendering anything to 
the king.” In 1420, the heir was a child about two years old, and Nevill retained 
this valuable custody until his nephew came of age in 1440. 

1T.F.T. Plucknett, 4 Concise History of the Common Law, 3rd ed. (1940), p. 512: “The essence o. 
the free tenement is that it should be the permanent and normal economic basis of the family’; and see 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, i. 357-8. 

3 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1422-9, p. 85; 1429-36, p. 18 Se PP- 54, 70; Nicolas, Proceedings and 
Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, iv. 104, 185-6 

3 Rot. Parl., iv. 486-7. 

4 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1429-36, PP. 112, 502; Rot. Par/., iv. 434. 

5 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1422—9, p. 465. 

6 In the assessments for the 1411—12 subsidy, which had not been limited to RETE incomes, 


wardships had been taxable. (Feudal Aids, vi. 504-8.) 
7 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1416-23, p. 333. 
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We must be quite clear what the assessments of baronial income really 
represent: some lords were more fortunate than others in having revenues that 
were not taxable, and, in any case, the taxation was levied only on net profits 
received over and above all charges and reprises. We are not, in fact, provided 
with information concerning gross private income. Instead, the tax assessments 
were intended to record only what might be called ‘expendable surplus’, that 
part of his income which a lord received in clear annual value, and might freely 
dispose of over and above the permanent charges on his estates. Allowance was 
made not only for manorial reprises, but also for fees and wages payable to 
estate officials and pensions and annuities to servants and retainers, for the tax 
on such annuities charged on lands would be paid by the recipient and not by 
the donor. Accordingly, in the tax returns the incomes of the gentry will pre- 
sumably be swollen and those of the baronage reduced by the amount of such 
grants to retainers, officials and followers.? We cannot learn from the tax returns 
what was the real extent of baronial income, even in England, and the value of 
this evidence becomes still more limited when we recall that many of the greatest 
magnates enjoyed substantial possessions beyond the borders of the realm. An 
examination of the importance of some baronial estates outside England, espe- 
cially in Wales and the Marches, will serve to show how inadequately these 
taxation returns reflect the full range of incomes held by the most powerful 
members of the aristocracy. 


III 


Large incomes were taxed more heavily in England in 1436 than they had 
been in previous subsidies of this kind. Holders of incomes of £400 and over 
were to pay at a rate of two shillings in the pound on the entire income, i.e., 
ten per cent. of the whole. As most baronial incomes were rated at more than 
£400, it looks at first sight as if the largest landowners made their contribution 
in full measure. But as the tax was limited to freehold incomes in England, its 
incidence fell unevenly on the English baronage as a class. Magnate families 
with extensive possessions outside England were taxed in 1436 on only a part 


' 1 Feudal Aids, vi. 391—551, passim. 

2 Some of the wealthier knights and esquires may have derived a large part of their incomes from 
such pensions. It is clear, for example, that Sir John Popham (d. 1463), of South Charford, co. Hants, 
who was treasurer of the king's household in 1437-9 and M.P. for Hampshire in 1439-40 and 1449- 
1450, drew from his annuities an income more than double the sum at which his lands were assessed for 
taxation. Popham’s landed income was rated at £40 p.a., but his annuities (20 marks for life from the 
grant ofeEdward, duke of York, 100 marks from the exchequer, granted him for life by Henry V in 
1417, and 6 marks as his fee as constable of Southampton Castle) brought him a further £82 p.a. in all. 
(P.R.O., Accounts Various, E. 179/240/269; Cal. Patent Rolls, x416—22, p. 64; Cal. Close Rolls, 1413- 
19, p. 294; J. Wedgwood, History of Parliament, Biographies, pp. 692—3.) 
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of their entire resources. As a result, a table of English baronial incomes based 
on these tax returns is necessarily misleading. 

The importance of the lordships in Wales and the Marches held by English 
barons in late.medieval times has long been fully recognized. Indeed, the Wars 
of the Roses have been described as ‘to a large extent a quarrel between Welsh 
Marcher lords who were also great English nobles, closely related to the English 
throne’! The greatest English landowner in 1436, the king’s cousin, Richard, 
duke of York, was also the most powerful Welsh Marcher lord. From his 
maternal uncle, Richard had inherited in'1425 the immense domains of the 
house of Mortimer in England, Wales and Ireland, an accession of wealth and 
power which, in Professor Tout’s opinion, ‘made it possible for the House of 
York to dethrone the House of Lancaster’. Certainly, the value of the Mortimer 
inheritance in Wales and the Marches has not been unduly exaggerated: a valor 
of 1443-4 shows that the duke of York’s cash receipts from that part of his 
possessions amounted to £3,430, after all reprises and charges had been met.? 
In 1436 the duke’s income in England was assessed for taxation at £3,230, of 
‘which sum £761 came from income from annuities inherited from his grand- 
father, Edward III's son, Edmund of Langley, the first duke of York.* Although 
he appears in Professor Gray’s table as the wealthiest English landowner, the 
duke of York in fact enjoyed a total income more than double the sum of £3,230 
on which he was expected to pay tax. 

Most of the other holders of large baronial incomes in England were also 
lords of considerable domains in Wales. Next in importance to the duke of York 
was Richard, earl of Warwick, with an English income rated at £3,116. He had 
acquired the great Despenser inheritance in Glamorgan and the Marches of 
Wales, by his second marriage with Isabel, dowager-countess of Worcester, in 
1423. According to a statement by William Dugdale, quoting private accounts 
which have since disappeared, the earl of Warwick’s revenues in England and 
Wales amounted to £5,538 in 1434-65; and soon afterwards the earl made im- 
portant additions to his estates by inheritance from his aunt, Joan, lady of Aber- 
gavenny, whose death in December 1435 brought him the valuable lordship of 

1 G. M. Trevelyan, History of England (1926), p. 259. 

3 Bulletin of John Rylands Library, viii (1924), pt. i, p. 105. 

3 P.R.O., Rentals and Surveys, S.C. 11/818: Valor of lands of Richard, duke of York i in Wales, the 
Marches, and cos. Salop, Stafford, and Hereford, 21-22 Henry VI. The net profits from all the lord- 
ships and manors listed there, after deduction of local reprises and charges, amounted to £4,195, of 
which £402 6s. 74d. was drawn from estates in the three English counties which were not members of 
a Marcher lordship. After expenditure on wages, annuities and repairs had been met, cash receipts from 
all the lands listed in the valor amounted to £3,430. 

4 Itis difficult to state precisely how much the duke received from annuities in 1436, since they were 
substantially in arrears (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1435-47, pp. 305-8). The figure quoted above is that given 


by Professor Gray. 
5 Dugdale, Baronage, i. 247. 
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Abergavenny in the Welsh Marches atid éight manors in us Counties of War- 
wick, Worcester, and:Oxford2 In view of these additions, the earl of Warwick’s 
total income in 1436 probably closely rivalled that: of the duke of York, in 
England and Wales at least, and far exceeded the sum on which: he' was réel 
for taxation. Scarcely less wealthy were thè Staffords, In 1448—9, the duke of 
Buckingham’s English and Welsh estates had a gross rental of £6,300, leaving a 
balance of £5,067 in clear value. Brecon was the richest lordship the duke 
possessed, worth even more than Holderness and bringing in £835 in clear value 
that year. Together the lordships of Brecon, Hay, Huntingdon, Talgarth, 
Newport and Caus in Wales accounted for £1,542 of the clear annual value of the 
duke's lands, or some thirty per cent. of his total income.? 

Other members of the small group of great magnates similarly benefited 
from the omission to tax incomes from Welsh and Marcher lordships. The duke 
of Gloucester was also earl of Pembroke and his Welsh lands included the lord- 
ships of Pembroke, Tenby and Cilgerran in West Wales and Llanstephan in 
Carmarthen?; most of the Mowbray estates in Wales were in the hands of the 
dowager-duchess, Katharine, who, in 1436, had a life interest in the lordship of 
Gower and held the castle, town and lordship of Chepstow in dower; and Mar- 
garet, duchess of Clarence, Eleanor, countess of Northumberland, the Fitzalans 
of Arundel, and Lords Talbot and Tiptoft also had incomes from lands in 
Wales and the Marches. But few lords with incomes rated at less than £1,333 
benefited in this way: the earls of Salisbury and Devon, Lords Cromwell, Lovell, 
Roos, Fanhope, Beaumont, Willoughby and many lesser peers were not Welsh 
landowners at all.* Indeed, among the ‘middle’ barons, Lord Grey of Ruthin 
was one of the few holders of an important Marcher lordship; he derived a large 
part of his income from North Wales. His English estates were assessed for 
taxation at £693, and in 1465—6, the Welsh properties of the Greys of Ruthin 
were valued at £284 p.a. From a brief summarized valor of the possessions of 
Richard Grey, earl of Kent, in 1507-8, we get a similar impression of the rela- 
tive importance of the family's English and Welsh estates; the total annual value 
of the earl’s lands was £1,394 and Welsh properties make up £314 of this sum.5 

In addition to their Welsh and Marcher lordships, the wealthiest English 
magnates had another valuable supplement to their English possessions in their 
inherited Irish estates and their newly-acquired seigneuries in northern France. 
Richard, duke of York, as heir of the Mortimers and the de Burghs, was also 

1 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1430—7, p. 266; P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 17 Henry VI, no. 54. 
3 Longleat MS. 6410. 

3 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1429-36, pp. 503-6... 

4 Gah Inquisitions Post Mortem (Record Commission), iv. passim. 

5 P.R.O., Rentals and Surveys, S.C. 12/23/42: Rental of lands in Wales belonging to Edmund, Lord 


Grey of Ruthin, 5 Edward IV; S.C. 12/18/53: Valor of all the lands of Richard Grey, earl of Kent, 
23 Henry VII. 
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the greatest private landowner in Ireland. Most of the English lords who served 
in France under Henry V and the Regent Bedford were rewarded with French 
titles and grants of lands. These revenues were uncertain in regions where 
English control was insecurely established, but they could be considerable. 
The duke of Buckingham, for example, was count of Perche in France, as well 
as earl of Stafford, Hereford and Northampton in England, and it was estimated 
in 1448-9 that his Norman county was worth 800 marks annually in time of 
peace.! 

It is not surprising that the rext income tax, voted by Parliament in 1449, 
was more comprehensive in its scope and designed to distribute the burden of 
taxation more evenly. Liability to tax was no longer limited to freehold estates. 
Revenues derived from wardships, and lands in Wales and the Marches held 
immediately of the king, were now declared to be taxable. It is unfortunate that 
the surviving returns of this subsidy are so fragmentary: a table of baronial 
incomes constructed from them would have given a far better measure of the 
relative resources of the English aristocracy than we can hope to obtain from 
the records of the more limited subsidies of the early fifteenth century. 


IV 


From the evidence of the subsidy returns of 1436, Professor H. L. Gray 
drew conclusions of some importance concerning the social structure of fifteenth 
century England, and showed the baronage, as a class, as distinctly less wealthy 
than had hitherto been imagined. Whereas the total income of the baronage, 
including annuities, was estimated to be less than £45,000, that of the com- 
moners who possessed incomes of £§ a year or more amounted to £151,000.3 
It seems probable, as we have suggested, that these figures considerably under- 
estimate the wealth of the baronage, and they may well exaggerate somewhat 
those of the richer gentry. There is, indeed, good reason for believing that the 
subsidy returns of 1436 do not provide adequate material from which to draw 
firm conclusions concerning the total, range and average of baronial incomes, 
even in England alone. It is worth noticing, first, that we do not possess assess- 
ments of the incomes of 4// the members of the baronage in that year. Instead, 
the list of fifty-nine persons of baronial rank whose incomes were assessed for the 
subsidy is incomplete as it omits a few large and about a score of small baronial 
incomes. Nor, secondly, is it possible to separate satisfactorily baronial and non- 
baronial incomes in the returns that do survive. Some holders of baronial estates 
apparently chose to appear before the local commissioners in the counties, and 
were taxed as commoners; but since the local returns are available for only 

1 Longleat MS. 6410. 3 Rot. Parl., v. 172-4. 
3 H. L. Gray, Joc. cit., p. 630. 
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sixteen counties, we are unable to discover fully at what value these estates were 
rated! The subsidy was voted by parliament in December 1435, and it was 
intended that its assessment and collection should be complete in April 1436. 
However, the new method of.assessing baronial incomes seems to have been 
no great success, for on 12 May the council ordered the barons of the exchequer 
to examine those persons of baronial estate who had not declared their incomes 
before the chancellor and treasurer, and action was to be taken against those 
persons who did not appear? In spite of this second attempt to secure payment, 
the names of the earls of Oxford and Westmorland, and Lords Bourchier and 
Botreaux are missing from the assessments enrolled on the final account of the 
subsidy, and we must conclude that they made no contribution at all. 

Professor Gray allowed £1,500 for the incomes of the earl of Oxford and 
Lord Botreaux in calculating his total figure of baronial revenue from land, but 
made no allowance at all for those of the earl of Westmorland and Lord Bour- 
chier. Instead, he assumed that the £667 attributed to Joan, dowager-countess 
of Westmorland, represented the entire annual value of that earldom, and that 
Lord Bourchier's income was included in that of his mother, Anne, countess of 
Stafford. Here he was mistaken. It is true that Joan, countess of Westmorland, 
was holding the bulk of the Nevill inheritance of her former husband, the late 
earl, but she did not control the entire estate. Nor was Ralph, 2nd earl of West- 
morland, entirely dependent on lands inherited from his paternal grandfather. 
Fortunately for him, his mother, Elizabeth Holland, was a considerable heiress 
in her own right, with lands in eleven counties. In 1436 the earl of Westmorland 
was one of the four coheirs to the estates of the extinct Holland earldom of 
Kent, and the partition which had taken place on the death of his aunt, Joan 
Holland, dowager-duchess of York, in 1434, suggests that his share of the 
Holland estates was worth about £550 a year. His resources had been further 
increased by his marriage in 1426 with Elizabeth, widow of John, Lord Clifford, 
which gave him possession of her dower lands in Westmorland, Cumberland, 
and Yorkshire, and until her death in October 1437.5 Despite the loss of the 
greater part of his paternal inheritance, the earl of Westmorland still enjoyed a 

à The returns for nine of these sixteen counties were printed by H. L. Gray as an appendix to his 
article. 

3 Cal. Close Rolls, 1435-47, p. 19. 

3 See above, p. 8. 

4 The inquisitions taken on the death of Joan Holland, dowager-duchess of York, and the accom- 
panying partition of her estates, valued her one-fifth share of the Holland earldom of Kent at over £450 
p-a. in lands and rents. (Ca. Fixe Rolls, 1430—7, pp. 207-12.) In 1436 Ralph, earl of Westmorland’s 
fourth share of the whole should thus have been worth over £550 p.a. 

5 Elizabeth Lady Clifford’s husband, John, Lord Clifford, had died in 1422, and the estates of 
their son, Thomas, were farmed in 1424 for £166 138. 4d. p.a. (Gal. Fine Rolls, 1422-30, p. 75). Her 


dower lands, listed in Ca/. Close Rolls, 1422—9, pp. 8-9, were thus presumably worth at least £80 p.a. 
She also held the lordship of Harter in Northumberland for life as her jointure. (Iżid, p. 6.) 
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substantial income—probably not less than £850 p.a.—in 1436.1 In the life- 
time of his mother, Anne, countess of Stafford, large estates had passed to Henry, 
Lord Bourchier, and poverty will not explain his absence from the baronial 
schedule. He was count of Eu in Normandy and marriage and inheritance had 
already given him the English estates necessary to support the title of viscount, 
to which he was raised in 1446.2 As Lord Bourchier received no share of his 
mother’s great possessions, we may assume that he was already adequately pro- 
vided for in his own right. 

Minors whose lands ‘were in the king’s wardship naturally do not appear 
among the peers taxed in 1436 and the subsidy returns therefore exclude any 
valuations of their estates. Allowance was made by Professor Gray in his calcu- 
lations for the incomes that would be enjoyed by four young lords—the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Arundel, and Lords Roos and Morley—when they came of 
age. But they were not the only heirs to baronial estates who were minors in 
1436. Henry, Lord Scrope of Bolton did not obtain livery of his inheritance 
until 1440,? and at the same time the heirs of the families of Grey of Powys, 
Fitz Walter, Fitz Warin and Moleyns were all under age. There seems to be 
more reason for reckoning their estates as held by persons of ‘the astate of 
baron’ rather than by commoners. Although never summoned to parliament, 
Henry Grey (1420-50) is styled the ‘lord Powyse, knight’, in a list of the duke 
of Bedford’s retinue in 1435.4 He was the son of Sir John Grey, count of 
Tankarville, who was killed at Baugé in 1421, and his mother, Joan, had been 
one of the two daughters and coheirs of Edward, Lord Charleton of Powys 
(d. 1421).5 It seems likely that the major part of his estates came from a share 

1 During his minority Ralph, 2nd earl of Westmorland, was assigned £100 p.a. from the issues of 
his lands for his maintenance in 1426; at that time the bulk of his lands had been reserved to provide 
800 marks for the Lord Protector's salary (Ca/. Patent Rolls, 1422—9, p. 85; Nicolas, Proceedings and 
Ordinances, ii. 26). This makes a total of £633 6s. 8d. By 1433 he had acquired a further parcel of 
Holland lands from his aunt, Joan, and his wife's dower and jointure estates. Their joint income should 
have been some £850. 

2 G.E.C., ii. 247~8. Lord Bourchier's father had been a younger son of Bartholomew, 3rd Lord 
Bourchier (d. 1409) and the count of Eu succeeded to the estates and title of the Bourchier barony only 
after the death of his first cousin, Elizabeth, in 1433. (Cal. Close Rolls, 1429—35, pp. 216—17). An 
advantageous marriage with Isabel, sister of Richard, duke of York, brought him, as her dowry, the 
lordship of Tynedale and Wark, in Northumberland, valued at £200 p.a. when settled on her by her 
uncle, Edward, duke of York, in 1412. (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1408-13, pp. 383, 399.) 

3 G.E.C., xi. 542-3. 

4 J. Stevenson, Letters and Papers Illustrative of the Wars of the English in France (Rolls Series) 
vol. ii, pt. ii, p.435. He is described as ‘Henry Grey, lord of Powis’ when order to give him seisin of his 
inheritance was issued on 5 December 1441. (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1441—7, pp. 11-12, 14-15.) 

5 After her death in 1425 her estates were farmed for 300 marks a year to the duke of Bedford (Cal. 
Fine Rolls, 1422-30, p. 119, where, by a remarkable and often-repeated chancery error, she is wrongly 
described as ‘Joan, late the wife of Sir John Grey of Codnore’: but her true identity can be eftablished 
from Gal. Fine Rolls, 1422-30, pp. 109—10 and Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, ii. 177-8). The 
price of £800 paid for Henry Grey's marriage by Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, in 1435 is some 
guide to what his lands were worth, and he was married to the duke’s bastard daughter, Antigone. (Ca. 
Patent Rolls, 1429-36, p. 445.) | 
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of the lands of the extinct Holland earldom of Kent, inherited through his 
maternal grandmother, Eleanor, countess of March1 Had he been of age, the 
count of T'ankarville would presumably have figured in the baronial tax list, as 
did another holder of a French title, Edmund Beaufort, count of Mortain; and 
Grey's son, Richard (1436-66) was, in fact, summoned to parliament as Lord 
Grey of Powys in 1455. 

The inheritance of Elizabeth Fitz Walter presents something of a problem. 
She was the sole heir of her father, Walter, Lord FitzWalter, who had died in 
1431; the keeping of her lands, together with her marriage, was sold to Sir John 
Radcliffe in 1433 for the comparatively small sum of £533. Later she was 
married to her guardian’s son, John Radcliffe, who, although sometimes styled 
Lord Fitz Walter, was never summoned to parliament as a baron and was killed 
fighting on the Yorkist side at Towton? Although the FitzWalter title re- 
mained in abeyance until 148 5 (when it was revived in favour of Elizabeth’s son, 
John), we may fairly reckon these estates as baronial. Most of them were in the 
hands of the dowager Lady FitzWalter, who outlived her son-in-law and 
survived until 1464.3 

Although the holders of the Moleyns and Fitz Warin estates had not ranked 
as peers in parliament in the fifteenth century, we cannot exclude them from our 
consideration of baronial incomes in 1436. Some years later, the husbands of the 
two heiresses were sufficiently wealthy, jure uxoris, to receive summons as barons. 
Further, both estates were in baronial hands in 1436. The substantial Fitz- 
Warin inheritance in eleven English counties and the Welsh Marches had been 
placed in the keeping of Lord Tiptoft and Anne, countess of Stafford, during 
the minority of the heiress, Thomasine Hankford, whose husband, William 
Bourchier, was summoned as Lord Fitz Warin in 1449.4 The countess of Stafford 
had agreed to pay £333 6s. 8d. for the farm of the estates in the counties of 
Devon, Somerset and Wiltshire alone.5 Possibly the Moleyns inheritance, 
comprising twenty-three manors in Berkshire, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire and Corn- 
wall, was worth still more. In 1431 the lands of the heiress, Eleanor Moleyns 
(whose husband, Sir Robert Hungerford, grandson of Lord Hungerford, was 
summoned as Lord Moleyns in 1455) were stated to be worth not more than 
£30 a year at farm to Thomas Chaucer; doubtless this was because the bulk 
of the inheritance was held, either in dower or otherwise for life, by the two 

1 He was one of the coheirs of Joan Holland, dowager-duchess of York, in 1434; and judging from 
the successive partitions of the inheritance, his share of the Holland estates was worth £185. 

4 G.E.C., vi. 482-6; Cal. Patent Rolls, x429—36, p. 263. 

3 Cal. Close. Rolls, 1429-35, pp. 144—5, 152-3. 

4 G.E.C., v. 504-8. William Bourchier was one of the countess of Stafford’s sons by her third 
husband} William Bourchier, count of Eu (d. 1420). 

5 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1430-7, pp. 3; 43, 45—6, 59, 83-4, 141. In 1431 the earl of Salisbury had been 
prepared to pay the considerable sum of 2,000 marks for the marriages of Thomasine and her sister 


Elizabeth (d. 1433), daughters of Elizabeth Fitz Warin (d. 1428) by Sir Richard Hankford. (Ca/. 
Patent Rolls, 1429-36, p. 1 16.) 
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Moleyns dowagers, Margery and Anne. The inquisitions taken after the death 
in 1461 of Robert Hungerford, Lord Moleyns, indicate more fully the value 
of his wife’s Moleyns estates; they were rated at £473 p.a. in all, and this 
presumably excluded the lands still held in dower by Lady Anne Moleyns, who 
survived her first husband by nearly sixty years and died in 1487.! To the in- 
comes of the forty-two lords in Professor Gray’s list, we must add, therefore, 
those of the earldom of Westmorland and the six baronies of Bourchier, Scrope 
of Bolton, Grey of Powys, FitzWalter, FitzWarin and Moleyns. But we must 
also make allowance for a still more substantial omission—-the very large number 
of dower incomes which do not appear in the baronial schedule. 

Most English families had a dowager to support, and the not inconsiderable 
incomes of these ladies are most inadequately represented in the baronial subsidy 
returns. Sixteen dowagers are listed there: their possessions were together rated 
at £6,974. But these constituted less than half the great army of English 
baronial widowhood in 1436. We can perhaps ignore a few dowagers of extinct 
peerages, such as Isabel, widow of William le Scrope, earl of Wiltshire (executed 
in 1399); Eleanor, widow of Ralph, Lord Lumley (killed in the rising of 1400) 
and Elizabeth, Lady Say, whose first husband, William Heron, Lord Say, had 
died in 1404; their possessions were probably small, and their heirs were not 
barons We can also omit Denise, relict of William, baron of Hilton (d. 1435), 
whose husband had only once been summoned to parliament and who died in 
July 1436. Four dowagers had remarried with English peers, whose incomes 
were assessed for the subsidy, and here we may assume that there was a joint 
assessment for husband and wife together. They were Eleanor, countess of 
Northumberland, who had first married Richard Despenser (d. 1414), the last 
male heir of that family; his sister, Isabel Despenser, countess of Warwick, 
whose previous husband, Richard Beauchamp, earl of Worcester, had died in 
1422; Alice, countess of Suffolk, widow of Thomas Montague, earl of Salisbury 
(d. 1428) and Beatrice, dowager-countess of Arundel, wife of John Holland, 
earl of Huntingdon? But excluding these eight ladies, we can still mention 
another sixteen baronial dowagers who were still living in 1436, and whose 
incomes were either not taxed as baronial or not taxed at all. These dower inter- 
ests were important: several of this formidable group of one duchess, two 
countesses and thirteen baronesses had part of the family estates as well as their 
dower, and collectively they controlled a proportion of the total wealth of the 

1 G.E.C., ix. 43; Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, iv. 98—9; P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post 


mortem, 4 Edward IV, no. 56. For lands held by Lady Margery Moleyns, and, after her death in 1439, 
farmed for £180 p.a., see Cal. Close Rolls, 1422—9, pp. 217, 242—3; Cal. Fixe Rolls, 1437-45, pp. 82, 
9I, 159. 

3 For references, and details concerning these ladies and other dowagers omitted from the baronial 
tax schedules, sce Appendix. 

3 G.E.C., passim. 
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English aristocracy that we cannot overlook. And why were they not noticed 
when the schedule of baronial incomes was made up? 

Dower had not been assigned to Jacquetta of Luxemburg, widow of John, 
duke of Bedford, and, therefore, she had no income, in England at least, on which 
an assessment could be made. Although the duke had died on 1 $ September 1435, 
his duchess had to wait until June 1437 for an assignment of dower from his 
English possessions. It is unlikely that the duke of Bedford had been less well 
endowed than his younger brother, Humphrey of Gloucester, who was rated at 
£2,243, and the Duchess Jacquetta should therefore have ranked among the 
richest women in England. There is no obvious explanation for the absence of 
two baronesses whose dower had been assigned to them some years before. 
Maud, widow of Thomas Poynings, Lord St. John of Basing (d. 1429), was still 
living and survived until 1453: her estates were mainly in Sussex and Kent. 
Eleanor Beauchamp, the youngest of the three Roos dowagers, married Ed- 
mund Beaufort, count of Mortain, before 7 March 1438, but there is nothing 
to suggest that she was already his wife in 1436. Since she held a dozen Roos 
manors in addition to her dower lands, she was probably better off than the 
eldest family dowager, Margery, Lady Roos, who was rated at £262. 

Two baronesses had remarried with peers who are not known to have been 
assessed at all: Elizabeth, Lady Clifford was the wife of the earl of Westmor- 
land, and the younger of the Grey of Codnor dowagers, Elizabeth FitzGerald, 
had become countess of Ormond From necessity or inclination, the remaining 
eleven baronial dowagers had all remarried with commoners. Royal licence for 
such marriages could prove expensive, and the financial penalties for marriage 
without the king's leave might be severe? Despite such impediments, the 
widows of the earls of Devon and Oxford and the dowagers of the baronies of 
Charleton of Powys, Darcy, Deincourt, FitzWalter, Harington, Roos, Scrope 
of Bolton and Talbot were all wives of men who were knights or esquires. There 
was also Elizabeth, Lady Scales, whose first husband, Robert, Lord Scales, died 

1 Quite apart from his wife's dower income, James Butler, 4th earl of Ormond (d. 1452) might well 
have been taxed in his own right: he had seisin of lands in thirteen English counties when he came of age 
in 1412. (Cal. Close Rolls, 1409-13, p. 286). Also the income enjoyed by the earl’s heir, Sir James 
Butler of Ormond, might be reckoned as baronial; he appears in 1436 in the local assessments holding 
£200 in Essex, and another £100 was held by feoffees on his behalf in Leicestershire. (P.R.O., E. 
179/240/267, Essex; E. 179/192/59, Leicestershire.) Whether that represented all the large provision 
made for him by his grandmother, Joan, Lady Beauchamp of Abergavenny, we cannot say; he appears to 
have inherited almost all the considerable properties which she had purchased in her later years. (CAichele 
Register, ed. E. F. Jacob, ii. 534—9; Hist. MSS. Comm. Hastings M8S., i. 1; Thomas Carte, Life of 
James, duke of Ormond, i. introd. pp. Ixxviii-Ixxix.) 

2 Anne, dowager-countess of Devon, paid £200 in 1432 for licence to marry John Botreaux. (Ca/. 
Patent Rolls, 1429—36, p. 250.) For marrying ‘dishonourably and without the king's licence’, Margery, 
widow of John, Lord Roos, whose second husband was the Yorkshire esquire, Roger Wentworth, was 


fined £1,000 in June 1423—or nearly four years’ issues of her dower estates. (Ca/. Patent Rolls, 1422— 
1429, p. 136; Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, ii. 49, 130). 
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in 1402: she had later married Sir Henry Percy of Atholl and was left a widow 
a second time on his death in 1432. It is odd that she, at least, was not reckoned 
a baroness in the tax schedule; there seems to have been no uniformity in these 
matters, as Margaret, Lady Darcy (who by then was the widow of her second 
husband, Sir Thomas Swinford) does appear as a peeress. If the incomes of the 
ten peeresses who were still married to commoners were taxed at all, it is likely 
that they were assessed with their husbands. The local returns for Hertford- 
shire provide some indication that this was so. In 1436, only two men in that 
county were credited with incomes of more than £100: they were Thomas 
Cobham, with £380, and William Cressener, with £163. Neither of these two 
men was a Hertfordshire landowner and it is probable that both these incomes 
conceal baronial dower interests. Elizabeth, dowager Lady Fitz Walter, was the 
wife of Sir Thomas Cobham (a brother-in-law of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester) 
in November 1438, and she may have married him several years before that 
date.t William Cressener can safely be identified as the esquire whom Margaret, 
Lady Scrope of Bolton had taken as her second husband after the death of 
Richard, Lord Scrope of Bolton, in 1420. The Scropes had a house and lands 
at Pishobury in Hertfordshire, and this may explain why Cressener appears as 
resident in that county. 

As the local subsidy returns are missing for most counties, we have no means 
of discovering the sums at which the rest of these baronial dowers were rated, 
and even if such figures were fully available, they would sometimes represent 
not only the dowager’s income but also that of her husband from lands held in 
his own right. Calculating the value of these dower interests is usually a difficult 
task. It was a well-established practice in fifteenth century England for noble- 
women to ensure provision for their widowhood beyond their common law rights 
of dower from a husband’s estate. In addition to her normal dower share of one- 
third, a baronial widow might well have a jointure of lands settled on her at her 
marriage or a life interest in manors in which she and her husband had been 
jointly enfeoffed, or she might possess an inheritance in her own right. This was 
true of most of the English baronial dowagers living in 14368 For this reason, 
the simple solution of reaching an arbitrary estimate of the dowager’s income 
from that of the heir (or vice versa) will generally lead to miscalculations. The 
earldom of Devon provides a good illustration of the unreliability of this method. 


1 He wasa younger son of Sir Reginald Cobham (d. 1446), of Sterborough, co. Surrey, and heir to 
the family estates on the death of his niece, Margaret, countess of Westmorland, in 1460. The Cobham 
estates that he inherited were in Kent and-Surrey. (G.E.C., ili. 355; P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post 
mortem, 11 Edward IV, no. 58.) 

2 In addition to Elizabeth, Lady FitzWalter and Eleanor, Lady Roos, those who weregortunate 
enough to have a large share of the family estates as well as their dower, included Alice, countess of 
Oxford, Anne, countess of Devon, Maud, Lady St. John of Basing, Beatrix, Lady Talbot, and Elizabeth, 
Lady Harington. 
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In 1436 Thomas, earl of Devon, appears as the poorest of the English earls 
with an income of £733. But this figure is no indication of the total resources of 
the earldom, for many of the estates did not come into the'earl’s possession until 
the death of his mother, the dowager-countess, in 1441. In large part, the 
Courtenay estates lay in Devon and Cornwall, with a few scattered manors in 
the counties of Hampshire, Somerset, Buckingham and Berkshire. Of the 
thirty-six manors in Devon held by Thomas’s father, Hugh, at his death in 1422, 
seven were held jointly with the countess and remained in her hands; seven more, 
together with lands and rents at a score of places in the county, were later as- 
signed to her as dower; and the whole of the Courtenay estates in Cornwall, 
comprising ten manors and other properties, were found by inquisition to be 
held by the countess for life. She also obtained Hillesden manor in Buckingham- 
shire as part of her dower.! As so great a part of the Courtenay estates remained 
in the hands of the dowager-countess, Anne, until her death, she may well have 
enjoyed in 1436 an income larger than her son, and the taxable income ascribed 
to Thomas, earl of Devon, is no guide to his financial position after he came into 
full possession of the estates of the earldom in 1441. Here, as for other baronies 
where the dower interest is not recorded in the tax assessments, our information 
must remain incomplete. 

It is equally unsafe to attempt (as Professor Gray was inclined to do) a ‘re- 
construction’ of the income of the whole barony when the dowager alone was 
rated for taxation, during the minority of the heir. The Roos barony offers an 
admirable example of the difficulties in using the assessment of the dowager as 
a basis for calculation. Only the eldest of the three Roos dowagers, Margaret 
Arundel (d. 1438), widow of William, 7th Lord Roos of Helmsley (d. 1414) 
appears in the tax list, with an income of £262. Assuming that all this income 
was derived from dower, and that it represented one-third of the value of the 
whole Roos barony, Professor Gray calculated that the total family income must 
have been nearly £800. Both assumptions were incorrect, and the resulting 
total figure appears to be a serious underestimate of the wealth of this prominent 
Yorkshire family. When William, Lord Roos, died in September 1414, his 
mother, Beatrice, dowager Lady Roos, was still alive, and, moreover, in posses- 
sion of a large share of the family estates in addition to her dower. Of the three 
castles, thirty-six manors, and five moieties of manors in fourteen counties, of 
which her husband, Thomas, Lord Roos, had died seised in 1384, Beatrice was 
found to have a life interest in two castles, twenty-seven manors, three moieties 


1 P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 19 Henry VI, no. 40; Cal. Inguisitions post mortem 
(Record @ommission), iv. 66—7; Cal. Close Rolls, 1419-22, pp. 27-8; 1422-09, pp. 6, 10-12. After the 
death of Earl Hugh, the residue of the inheritance (exclusive of four manors in the hands of feoffees for 
the payment of his debts) was farmed to his widow and her brother, John, Lord Talbot, for the modest 
sum of 700 marks p.a., until the heir came of age. (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1429-36, p. 271.) 
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and other properties, and was able to claim her dower share of the residue of the 
estate—all this she held in addition to her own marriage portion, an entailed 
annuity of 400 marks settled on her by her father, the earl of Stafford, at the 
time of her marriage to Thomas, Lord Roos. Since Beatrice outlived her sons, 
John and William, neither were ever in full possession of more than a meagre 
portion of the Roos estates, and at his death, William held only thirteen manors 
from which his widow, Margaret, could claim dower? Although she had a life 
interest in two other Roos manors, Lady Margaret was so poor, for her rank and 
family, that Henry V came to her aid with a grant of the Roos manor of Stoke 
Dawbeny in Northamptonshire, to the value of £50 a year, in his wardship, ‘for 
the better maintenance of her estate’. We cannot tell what fraction of the whole 
barony Margaret, Lady Roos, held in 1436, nor can we use her income to calcu- 
late the total value of the Roos estates. But other evidence indicates that the 
combined Roos family income was over £1,000 a year, which is twenty-five per 
cent. more than Professor Gray’s estimate. Combining figures taken from 
different sources is unlikely to give us an accurate valuation, but we can obtain 
some basic minimum for the Roos barony by adding together the £262 attributed 
to Margaret, Lady Roos, in 1436, the dower interest of her daughter-in-law, 
Margery Despenser, widow of John, Lord Roos (d. 1421), valued at £242 p.a.,4 
and the sum of £500 at which the lands and fee-farms pertaining to the heir, 
‘Thomas Roos, were farmed to Ralph, Lord Cromwell, in June 1425.5 Since 
these figures may well undervalue, but will not exaggerate, the real incomes en- 
joyed, we can assume that the total revenues of the Roos barony were over £1,000 
a year. Calculating such a total figure has little practical significance, for no lord 
of Helmsley was ever in full possession of all his family inheritance between 1384 
and 1487. For over a century, the long survival of dower interests permanently 
reduced the incomes of successive heirs, and it is the distribution rather than the 
total of the family income which concerns us. Here, Professor Gray's table is 
even more deceptive, attributing £240 to the heir, Thomas Roos, £120 to his 
mother, Eleanor Beauchamp, and £180 to his aunt, Margery Despenser. These 
figures obscure the true facts of the dispersal of the Roos estates in the next 


1 P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 7 Richard II, no. 68; Ca. Close Rolls, 1381—5, pp. 
487-9, 498; Dugdale, Baronage, i. 161. 

2 Beatrice did not die until April 1415 (Ca/. Fine Rolls 1413-22, p. 103). She had leased or re- 
leased certain of her manors to William, Lord Roos, for life, to assist his smallestate, but these reverted to 
her on his death. (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1413-19, p. 164.) 

3 P.R.O., Chancery Inquisition post mortem, 17 Henry VI, no. 41; Cal. Close Rolls, 1413-19, 
pp. 153, 168, 208—9. For the grant of Stoke Dawbeny, see Ca/. Patent Rolls, 1416-22, p. 383; 1422— 
1429, p. 487. 

4 Cal. Close Rolls, x419—22, pp. 186—7, 236. e 

5 Cal. Fine Rolls, 1422—30, p. 103. This figure may well have left a margin of profit to the farmer, 
for, in 1423, the council had allotted £1,000 p.a. from the profits of the estates of the heir, Thomas 
Roos, during his minority, to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, as part of his salary as Protector. 
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generation. Eleanor Beauchamp, widow of Thomas, 9th Lord Roos (d. 1430), 
was the youngest of the three family dowagers; but she was the richest, and not 
the poorest of the trio. Her second marriage with Edmund Beaufort, later duke 
of Somerset, placed a substantial share of the Roos estates at his disposal until 
his death at St. Albans in 1455. After the assignment of dower to Eleanor 
Beauchamp in 1430, the fraction of the barony left for her son, Thomas, 10th 
Lord Roos, was valued at only £160 p.a. Prolonged wardship no doubt im- 
poverished his estates still further; when Thomas was granted special livery of 
his lands in 1446, at the age of eighteen, they had been in the wardship of the 
Crown for twenty-six of the preceding thirty-two years. Thomas Roos, who was 
executed as a Lancastrian rebel in 1464, had little chance to retrieve the family 
fortunes, for most of his inheritance was still held in dower. He never obtained 
possession of the large estates held by his mother, Eleanor, who died in 1466, or 
his aunt, Margery, Lady Roos, who survived until 1478. Seisin of all the family 
lands would have placed Thomas, the tenth baron, in the forefront of those lords 
below the rank of earl. Instead, the resources at his disposal, between 1446 and 
1464, must have left him among the poorer members of the English baronage. 
Stubbs believed that, in late medieval England, ‘taken in the aggregate, the 
landed possessions of the baronage were more than a counterpoise to the whole 
influence of the Crown and of the other two estates of the realm'.? Professor 
Gray’s interpretation of the subsidy returns of 1436 led him to the conclusion 
that ‘a group of wealthy commoners more than three times as numerous as the 
baronage enjoyed nearly as great a share of the landed income of the realm as 
did the nobles themselves’.? In many respects, as we have seen, taxation records 
of this sort are not satisfactory materials on which to base an assessment of the 
landed wealth of the nobility. Further, such an estimate for 1436, even if it were 
sound, would have only a temporary significance; the peerage of Lancastrian 
England was not a closed caste and quite a few among the richer gentry were 
soon to become barons. Before the close of the reign of Henry VI, more than 
twenty new lords were added to those summoned to parliament,‘ and no doubt 
the balance of landed income between commoners and the aristocracy was 
considerably changed as a result. At the best, the returns of the subsidy of 1439 
make only a limited and uncertain contribution to our knowledge of baronial 


1 After Eleanor, Lady Roos, had been put in possession, for life, of twelve manors which she held 
jointly with her husband, the dower assigned to her from the residue of the estate was valued at only 
£80 p.a. Presumably, the remaining two-thirds in wardship for the heir were worth no more than 
£160 p.a. by this valuation. (Ca/. Close Rolls, 1429-35, PP. 71-2, 75.) 

a eee History of England (1903 ed.), iii. 546. 

. Gray, Joc. cit., p. 619. 

4 n edgwood, History of Parliament, 1439-1509; Register, passim. Excluding promotions within 
the existing peerage, the lords summoned to parliament by newly created titles, between 1436 and 
1441, included three earls, one viscount and twenty-one barons. 
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incomes: we cannot learn from them what were the gross incomes of the nobility, 
the extent of the reprises and charges which they had to meet, or how great was 
the ‘expendable surplus’ that remained at the disposal of the wealthier magnates. 
For a fuller understanding of the problems of baronial finance in later medieval 
England, we must look elsewhere. 
T. B. Pucx. 
C. D. Ross. 


APPENDIX 


List of Dowagers not included in the baronial tax assessments of 14.36. 


BEDFORD Jacquetta of Luxemburg (d. 1472), widow of John, duke of Bedford 
(d. 1435) married (between 6 February 1436 and 23 March 1437) 
Sir Richard Woodville (d. 1469), afterwards Earl Rivers. Orders to 
assign dower to her in Cornwall, Berks., Wilts., Som. and Dorset., 
Bucks., Kent and Middlesex, Essex, Gloucs. and the March of Wales, 
London and Newcastle, 12 June 1437 and in Suffolk, Lancs., Yorks., 
Lincs, Westmorland, Beds., and Cambs., October and November 
14.37 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1435—41, pp. 91, 141—2). 

CHARLTON Elizabeth Berkeley (d. 1478), widow of Edward, Lord Charlton of 

OF POWIS Powis (d. 1421) married (before October 1431) John Sutton, baron of 
Dudley (d. 1487). Order to assign dower, Salop and the March of 
Wales, London, 12 July 1421 (Ibid., 1419-22, p. 153). 

CLIFFORD Elizabeth Percy (d. 1436), widow of John, 7th Lord Clifford (d. 1422) 
married, in 1426, Ralph Nevill, 2nd earl of Westmorland (d. 1484). 
Assignment of dower, valued at £75 p.a., in Yorks., Westmorland, 
Cumberland, November 1422; she also had livery of the lordship of 
Harter, Northumberland, which she had held jointly with her first 
husband (Idid., 1422-9, pp. 6, 8-9; P.R.O., S.C. 11/26). 

DARCY Eleanor FitzHugh (d. 1457), widow of Philip, sth Lord Darcy (d. 
1418), married (ii) in 1426—7, Sir Thomas Tunstall, of Thurland, 
Lancs. (date of death unknown) and (iii) Henry Bromflete, Lord 
Vescy (d. 1469). She held dower in Northumberland, Yorks., Notts. 
and Derby (Cal. Fine Rolls, 1452-61, pp. 238-9) and jointure-estates 
in Northumberland (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-13, p. 446). 

DEINCOURT Elizabeth Beaumont (d. 1447), widow of William, Lord Deincourt 
(d. 1422) married (ii) in 1427, Sir Richard Hastings (d. 10 September 
1436) and (iii) Sir Thomas Nevill (d. 1457). Although Lord Dein- 
court died a minor in the king's ward, order was made to assign dower 
to his widow, Elizabeth, in February 1423 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1422—9, 
p- 30); this dower estate was valued at £243 11s. 8d. in the extent of 
the Deincourt barony made inc. 1423 (P.R.O., S.C. 12/1/1, no. 21). 


1 For further details, see G.E.C., passim. 
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Anne Talbot (d. 1441), widow of Hugh, earl of Devon (d. 1422) 
married, in 1432, John Botreaux, esquire (licence to marry, November 
1432, Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429-36, p. 250). For her estates see above, 
P- 23. 

Elizabeth Chidiok (d. 1464) married (i) Wiliam Massy (ii) Walter, 
7th Lord FitzWalter (d. 1431) and (iii) before 5 November 1438, Sir 
Thomas Cobham (d. 1471) of Sterborough, co. Surrey. For her 
estates, see-above, p. 19. 


Elizabeth FitzGerald (d. 1452), widow of John, Lord Grey of Codnor 
(d. 1430) married, in 1432, James Butler, 4th earl of Ormond (d. 
1452). Order to assign dower in Derbyshire, May 1431 (Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1429-35, p. 84). 

Elizabeth Courtenay (d. 1471), widow of John, Lord Harington 
(d. 1418), married in 1427 Sir William Bonvile (d. 1461), created 
Lord Bonvile in 1449. She had dower in Cumberland, Lancs., Lincs., 
Beds. and Cornwall, and had been enfeoffed jointly with Lord Haring- 
ton of four manors in Yorks., Devon, Somerset and Cornwall. (Cal. 
Fine Rolls, 1413-22, p. 242; Cal. Close Rolls, 1413-19, pp. 462, 468.) 
Denise, daughter of Sir Robert Hilton by Margaret de Sutton, married 
William, baron of Hilton (d. 1435). She died 31 July 1436. 


Eleanor Nevill (alive in 1447) married Ralph, 1st Lord Lumley 
(d. 1400). After her husband’s death and attainder, she was granted in 
November 1400 a life pension of £20 p.a. (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1399— 
1401, p. 369; Cal. Close Rolls, 1441—7, p. 427). 

Alice Sergeaux (d. 1452) married (i) Guy de St. Aubyn (ii) Richard, 
11th earl of Oxford (d. 1417) and (iii) before 13 October 1421, 
Nicholas Thorley (d. 1452). For her lands, see Cal. Close Rolls, 1413— 
I4I9, PP. 395—6, 412-13, 418—19, 477. For marrying Thorley without 
the king's licence, her dower lands were seised into the king's hands on 
26 October 1421, ànd she was not allowed to redeem them, for a fine 
of £100, until 2 December 1425 (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1422—9, p. 422). 


Margery Despenser (d. 1478), widow of John, 8th Lord Roos of 
Helmsley (d. 1421) married, in 1423, Roger Wentworth of Elmsall, 
Yorks. Dower, valued at £242, in Yorks, Notts., Northants., 
Leicester, Bucks. and Kent, was assigned to her in November 1421. 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1419—22, pp. 186—7, 236). She was also heiress of 
her father, Sir Philip Despenser, of Lincolnshire, in 1424 (Ibid., 
1422-9, p. 159). 

Eleanor Beauchamp (d. 1467), widow of Thomas, 9th Lord Roos 
(d. 1430), married (before 7 March 1438) Edmund Beaufort, count of 
Mortain and later duke of Somerset (d. 1455). For her estates, see 
above, p. 25. 

Elizabeth Boteler, Lady Say (d. 1464), daughter of Thomas Boteler 
(d. 1398) and his wife, Alice Beauchamp (d. 1442; she appears in the 
1436 subsidy returns for Middlesex as 'Alice, domina de Boteler', 
with £233 in Warwick, Gloucs., and elsewhere). Elizabeth Boteler 
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had married (i) Sir William Heron, Lord Say (d. 1404); (ii) John 
Norbury and (iii) Sir John Montgomery (d. 1449), whose wife she was 
in 1436. Her first husband, Sir William Heron, had been styled Lord 
Say jure uxoris, having married the heiress Elizabeth Say (1366-99) 
who had died childless. After his first wife’s death, Lord Say had ac- 
quired many of her estates, including the caput of the barony, Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts., and he continued to be summoned to parliament 
as a baron until his death in 1404. Despite her two subsequent mar- 
riages, Elizabeth Boteler is invariably styled *the Lady Say' until her 
death in 1464. Her third husband, Sir John Montgomery of Falke- 
bourne, Essex, had an income rated at £310 in 1436; part of it was 
presumably derived from Elizabeth Boteler's dowers from her previous 
marriages. (F.C.H., Hertfordshire, i, 3355 Cal. Patent Rolls, 1429— 
1436, p. 296.) 

Maud Mauley (d. 1453) married (1) John Halsham of Coombe, Sussex 
(d. 1415) (i1) Thomas Poynings, Lord St. John of Basing, d. 1429. 
The will of Thomas, Lord St. John (Chichele Register, ii. 389—90) 
refers to manors in Kent and Sussex conveyed on his wife's behalf to 
feoffees, and she was to have dower from the rest of his estates. Order 
for the assignment of her dower, Hants, Cambs., Berks., Herts. and 
Kent, 28 November 1429 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1429-35, p. 8). 


Margaret Nevill (d. 1464), widow of Richard, 3rd Lord Scrope of 
Bolton (d. 1420) married (ii) before 8 December 1424 (Nicolas, 
Privy Council, iti, p. 164) William Cressener, esquire, of Sudbury, 
Suffolk, d. 1454. Dower in Yorks. and Bucks. was assigned to her on 
7 November 1421 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1419-22, pp. 171—2). Cressener 
had his own lands in Suffolk, Essex and Hunts. (Jbid., 1454-61, 
pp. 9-10). 

Elizabeth , (d. 1441), widow of Robert, Lord Scales (d. 1402) 
married Sir Henry Percy of Athol (d. 1432). She had dower in Cambs., 
Essex and Norfolk (Cal. Close Rolls, 1402—5, p. 46). 

Beatrix (d. 1447), widow of Gilbert, Lord Talbot (d. 1418) married 
Thomas Fetiplace, esquire, of East Sherfield, Berks. In addition to her 
dower in England and Ireland, she held for life the manors of Black- 
mere and Donnington, Salop., extended at 190 marks p.a. in the in- 
quisitions taken after her husband's death (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1416-22, 
pp. 367, 393; Cal. Close Rolls, 1419-22, pp. 24—5). 

Isabel Russell (d. 1437), widow of Sir William Scrope, earl of Wilt- 
shire (executed 1399), eldest son of Richard, 1st Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
married (ii) Thomas de la Ryver; (iii) Sir John Drayton, d. 1417; 
(iv) Stephen Hatfield, d. 1461. After petitioning unsuccessfully in 
parliament for an assignment of dower from the estates of Sir William 
Scrope in 1402, she was granted, as his widow, a pension of £100 p.a. 
at the exchequer, for life, on 12 November 1404. (Rot. Rarl., iti. 
483-4; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1401—5, p. 466; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1430-7, 


p. 300). 1 
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‘THE IMPERIAL CROWN OF THIS REALM’ 


HENRY VIII, CONSTANTINE THE GREAT, 
AND POLYDORE VERGIL 


I 


‘Wuere by divers sundry old authentic histories and chronicles it is manifestly 
declared and expressed that this realm of England is an empire, and so hath been 
accepted in the world, governed by one Supreme Head and King having the 
dignity and royal estate of the imperial Crown of the same, unto whom a body 
politic compact of all sorts and degrees of people divided in terms and by names 
of Spirituality and Temporalty be bounden and owe to bear next to God a 
natural and humble obedience. . . .' 

'This clause which opens the all but endless preamble of the Act in Restraint 
of Appeals of April 1533 (24 Henr. VIII. c. 12) also opens some great chapters 
of history. The immediate purpose of the statute, to which it belongs, was to 
invalidate Queen Katherine's appeal to Rome and thereby to remove any ob- 
stacle to Henry VIII's divorce, the solemnization of his marriage with Anne 
Boleyn, and the legitimacy of the heir to the throne to whom she looked forward. 
This action virtually implied the annihilation of papal authority altogether and 
the legal establishment of an independent national Church. By declaring the 
king to be the supreme authority in ecclesiastical as well as in secular matters the 
introductory clause emphasizes this momentous consequence. But by proclaim- 
ing the Crown of England to be ‘Imperial’ and the realm of England to be ‘an 
Empire' the preamble inaugurated names and concepts destined to be symbolic 
of political realities vastly outshining the king's authority in England. The 
notions of empire and imperial authority which are asserted in that clause were 
in later days transferred from England to the unique political organism into 
which the English system of government grew. The empire of England came 
to be regarded as that of Great Britain, that of the United Kingdom, finally, the 
British Empire 'girdling the globe’. In 1533 none of the facts which gave rise 
to this career could be foreseen. However, by sanctioning 'imperial' nomen- 
clature it enriched political language. It introduced a concept which proved 
suggestive in different respects—sometimes only as a technical device, sometimes 
as an expression of pride, sometimes as an inspiration of responsibility, sometimes 
as a moral encumbrance and an offensive challenge to resistance. 
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The Act in Restraint of Appeals was the first in a long series of Tudor 
statutes which asserted the prerogatives of the Imperial Crown. It is the only 
one which sets out to prove the legitimacy of this title. The evidence seems 
strikingly inconclusive. The realm of England is called an empire; this de- 
nomination manifestly denotes outstanding authority. But the presumption is 
not made good by anything like a definition of imperial rights. The quality of 
empire is said to be proved by old and reliable historical narratives which also 
allegedly testify to its recognition abroad. Historians have rarely been accredited 
with more doubtful authority. Indeed, claims to sovereignty have in numerous 
cases referred to ‘historical rights’. But the standard witnesses testifying to 
historical rights are either legal documents, or established tradition, or living 
historical memory. If the case is one of rightful but forgotten claims, a legal 
document will be produced in authorization. If well known historical truth is 
made an argument, that truth can scarcely be one of which only some old chron- 
icles give proof. There is reason to ask how the authors of the Act were induced 
to proclaim the ‘imperial’ prerogatives of the Crown and of the country of 
England in this singular manner. 

The idea that there were such prerogatives doubtless originated with King 
Henry himself. The versatile draftsman of the Reformation statutes, Thomas 
Cromwell, cannot be made responsible just on this head. He accepted, indeed, 
the imperial claims of his lord and exerted himself to have them affirmed by 
parliament. But if he complied with them from the beginning, he also prevented 
them from being too openly exposed to criticism.1 But Henry had manifested 
his desire to glory in an imperial title as long as twenty years earlier when he had 
one of his ships baptized Henry Imperial and another one—apparently in honour 
of his sister—Mary Imperial? Eight years later, when discussing with Thomas 
More the revision and arrangement of his anti-Lutheran book on the sacraments, 
he had embarrassed the scholar by the twofold assertion that he was possessed of 
a ‘Crown Imperial’ and that he owed it to the pope. More took exception to 
passages in the book in which he ‘founde the Popes aucthority highly aduanced 
and with stronge argumentes mightlye defended’. This attitude, he warned the 
king, might become prejudicial to him whenever he and the pope had to negoti- 
ate as secular princes standing on the same level. ‘Nay’, answered Henry, ‘we 
are so much bounden unto the Sea of Room that we cannot doe to muche honor 


1 Dr. G. R. Elton has noticed that Cromwell made it a principle to provide statutes with impressive 
preambles, but also expressed doubt as to Mr. Ogle’s assumption that the Imperial Crown was Cromwell’s 
‘big idea’. Cf. his articles “The Evolution of a Reformation Statute’, Esg. Hist. Rev. lxiv (1949), 
178 n., and “The Commons’ Supplication of 1532”, Esg. Hist. Rev. lxvi (1951), 522 n. 

2 To Henry Imperial! (Letters and Papers, i. 1661, 3) A. F. Pollard drew attention in Hepry VIII, 

. 363 n. The customary name of the ship became, indeed, soon ‘Great Carrack’, (L. & P. i. 2305; 
H. 2510). Mary Imperiall, frequently mentioned in 1513 and 1514 (L. & P. i. 2305, 2686, etc.) rad 
up again in 1530 (L. & P. iv. 6138). 
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unto it.’ More, thereupon, reminded the king of ‘the statute of Premunire, 
whereby a good parte of the Popes pastoral cure here was pared away’. But the 
king silenced him by an enigmatic revelation. ‘Whatsoever impediment be to 
the contrary, we will set forthe that aucthoritye to the uttermost. For we re- 
ceaued from that Sea our crowne Imperiall.’ 

“Till His Grace with his own mouth told it me, I never heard of before’, 
declared More when, in his trial of 1535, he had to disclose that interview. 
We may believe him. The attempts of some of the former kings to style them- 
selves emperors had remained ephemeral and neither ‘empire’ nor the ‘Imperial 
Crown’ were ‘well ratified by law and heraldry’. It would have been thought an 
outrageous pretence to allege openly that the Crown was a gift of the pope. 
Henry himself had shrunk from publicly claiming the title as well as its Roman 
origin. But we can see that for years he had cherished the idea as a conviction 
in which he secretly gloried. It appears that there is one way only in which to 
explain the construction that amazed Thomas More. The Imperial Crown of 
which then and later Henry declared himself to be possessed was not, like that 
of the Roman-German emperor, acquired in Rome in addition to the royal 
insignia received at home. It was the royal Crown itself. To understand Henry’s 
speculative dreams, we must remember some legends which had a firm hold on 
the imagination of English royalty and chivalry—legends of Arthur and legends 
of Constantine the Great. With the accession of Henry VII their attraction had 
increased. The royal blood of England had now a strong infusion of Welsh 
ancestry. Indeed, already Edward I had revered King Arthur as a predecessor.? 
But the Tudor dynasty was hailed almost officially as the embodiment of the 
mythical hero coming into his own. Henry VII endorsed this belief and had 
his firstborn son baptized Arthur. This allusion was applauded not only in 
Wales but also in the heart of England.? The hero’s descent from the Emperor 
Constantine was part of the Arthurian legend. And this tradition was linked 
with another one, relating to that first christian emperor himself. The historical 
fact that Constantine, while in Britain, had been acclaimed as Augustus, 
had been exploited by one of the many national legends which had grown 
round his history in order to support the assertion that he was of half British 
origin. It could not be true that his mother Helena was the daughter of 

‘an oriental inn-keeper; her father had been a British prince, and she had 
brought a British principality to her husband, the emperor Constantius. 
So it happened that Constantine, their son, had united British kingship with 
Roman emperorship. 


1 William Roper, The Life of Sir Thomas te Ksight, ed. Elsie V. Hitchcock (1935), p. 68. 
Cf. R. W. Chambers, Tomas More (1935), p. 19 
3 F, M. Powicke, Kizg Henry III and the Lord Edward (1947), ii. 724. 
8 T. D. Kendrick, British Antiquity (1950), pp. 36 f. 
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So much was learned from Geoffrey of Monmouth and from French and 
English chronicles and romances, including The Brut! The current traditions 
did not, indeed, attribute a claim of emperorship to Arthur himself, nor did they 
of course imply any claims on the part of the see of Rome. On both heads 
King Henry, in his secret musings, enriched popular history by speculative 
thought. We can only guess how he did it. The kingly heir of an emperor, so 
he assumed, was a participant in imperial dignity; he bore an Imperial Crown. 
At the same time, however, another tradition had it that Constantine, when be- 
coming a christian, had renounced his sovereign emperorship in the West and 
had surrendered it to the Pope Sylvester and his successors. At the time when 
Henry VIII was shaping his youthful dreams, the arguments of Nicolas of 
Cusa and Laurentius Valla against the authenticity of the ‘Donatio Constantini’ 
had not yet become common knowledge. Valla’s Declamatio of 1440, De falso 
credita et ementita Constantini Donatione, was made known by Ulrich von Hutten 
to a wider public only at the time when Henry unburdened his conscience to 
Thomas More. At that time the king still thought himself bound to the belief 
that all royal authority in Europe implicitly owed its legitimacy to the pope, at 
whose disposal it had been placed by the remote ancestor of his own dignity, 
the Emperor Constantine. Thanks to Constantine, his crown was imperial; it 
was a gift of the see of Rome nevertheless. 

These convictions had been strengthened by a collateral literary influence 
which radiated from the manuscript of an Italian humanist. 


II 


Had Henry in 1521 already read Valla’s Declamatio he would, concerning 
the papal gift, have been less positive. At the court of Westminster the authority 
of the new learning imported from Italy was much valued. An Italian scholar, 
who had become attached to the English church, had from the later years of the 
first Tudor king even been engaged in a work intended to transmit to the world 
a flawless account of the kingdom’s past. Polydore Vergil of Urbino had, at the 
instigation of Henry VII, studied the sources of English history and, after seven 
years, in 1513, completed the manuscript of his Anglica Historia It seems 
rather improbable that Henry VIII should have allowed the archdeacon of Wells 


1 For the Constantine legend cf. Henry Wace and Philip Schapp, À Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, N.S. vol. i. (1890) Prolegomena, Ch. 4, 2. pp. 441f. For 
King Arthur's descent from Constantine, cf. The Brut, or The Chronicles of England, ed. F. W. D. Brie 
(E.E.T.S. Orig. Ser. 131, 1906), p. 82. 

* Denys Hay, Polydore Vergil— Renaissance Historian, and Man of Letters (1952), pp-1—9, 79. 
Mr. Hay's comprehensive studies, which culminated in this book, are, though they do not touch the 
question of the relation between the Axg/ica Historia and Henry VIIT's imperial claims, basic to the 
following inquiry. 
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to enter more deeply into his secret speculations than Thomas More. Neverthe- 
less, the king must have got some knowledge of the work which was dedicated 
to him in a long preface, at the latest in 1513. On the other hand, it would have 
been strange if the author had not paid attention to historical views then cherished 
at the court and had not done his best to conform to them. His manuscript? 
‘shows important instances of this mutual acquaintance. 

Vergil was able to offer the king valuable information concerning the notion 
of imperium. Humanist study and eloquence had given new life to this word. 
For centuries its specific application to the Imperium Romanum had overshadowed 
all other meanings inherent in its classical usage. Medieval writers had indeed 
known that the word was not related exclusively to the dignity of the Roman 
emperor, and to the Roman and German empires, but had made little use of this 
knowledge? The attitude of the Humanists was by necessity different. They 
wished to restore the Latin language to its original precision and wealth of con- 
notations; they gave elasticity to the word’s application. Italian linguists and 
historiographers of the fifteenth century came to realize that the word imperium 
was imbued with the meaning of independent authority and appropriate for 
bringing this meaning home to the reader with particular emphasis. They used 
it profusely with this intention. They felt entitled to apply it to any unit of 
dominion which had risen to greatness by force. They went as far as to speak of 
states as of imperia, though this plural form was of doubtful classicality. This 
career of the word can be traced in the writings of Leonardo Bruni, Lorenzo Valla, 
Flavio Biondo, Aeneas Silvius—the men who made the papal chancery a school 
of Latin eloquence? Polydore Vergil, who had been educated at that school, 


1 Quotations from the MS. Vatican Cod. Urb. Lat. 497, 498, are, in the following based on the 
photostatic copies deposited by Mr. Hay in the Bodleian Library (fasc. d. 83-88). Following Hay, 
I refer to the two vols. of the MS. as to MSS. I and II, and to the eds. of 1534, 1546 and 1555 
(Joh. Bebel, Basel) as A-B—C respectively. 

3 The Defensor Pacis refers to government and dominance in general by principatus. Only the 
principatus of the Roman German emperor is imperium. Occasionally Marsilio shows familiarity with 
the juridical expression merum imperium and with the figurative use of the word in Aumane mentis im- 
perium (Dictio IT, c. IV § 12; c. VIII $ 2). 

* Leonardo Bruni Aretino, Rerum suo tempore in Italia gestarum Commentarius (Muratori, Rer. 
Ital. Script. xix. 918, 937): Imperium of the Visconti, dukes of Milan; Valla, De . . . Constantini 
Donatione (ed. Schwahn, Bibl. Teubn.) iii. 8, 9, iv. 12; Aeneas Silvius, De ortu et auctoritate imperii 
Romani (ed. G. Kallen, Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini als Publizist etc., 1939), p. 56; Europa (Opera 
geographica et historica, Helmstaedt, 1699): c. I Imperium gentis Hungariae; c. XXIV Silesii sub imperio 
Bohemorum constitutis c. XLVII Hibernia . . . Anglicano paret imperio; c. LI Imperium Venetum etc. 
Flavius Blondus in his Historiae ab inclinatione Romani Imperii is interested in the Romans only, but 
speaking of their imperium imitates Livy who dated it back to the successors of Romulus. Like Valla 
(Elegantiae, Prefacio; De Const. Don. XXV § 8 sq.) Blondus assumes that the Roman Empire, in very 
fact, is no longer existent; however, this opinion was far from being generally accepted, and the specific 
reference of imperinm to the Roman German Empire was preserved besides the more general meaning. 
(Cf. Bruni, op. cit., pp. 914, 928, 936 and Aeneas Silvius, passim.) F. Le van Baumer, The Early Tudor 
Theory of Kingship (Yale U.P., 1940), p. 40, interpreting Henry VIIT's Imperial Crown, assumes that at 
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showed himself familiar with this wider application in the book which made 
him a name before he exchanged Italy for England in 1502: De Inventoribus 
Rerum. Here he used it when dealing with the forms of government and the 
origins of dominion acquired by conquest.! In his history of England, with 
which Henry VII had entrusted him, he availed himself of every opportunity 
to adorn his description with this impressive word. Time and again, when 
summing up a conqueror's achievement, he says of him that he insulae im- 
perium or totius Angliae imperium tenuit, or vendicavit, or imperio potitus est? 
Once this remark coincides with his calling attention to the special relation 
between the monarchy and the see of Rome. Peter's Pence, in the institu- 
tion of which kings of Wessex and Mercia had preceded all others, was 
augmented by Ethelwulf gui, says Vergil, tottus fere insulae imperium habuit® 
Supreme authority is summa imperii, and Athelstan closes his reign magno im- 
perio potitus.^ In the preface the term is given a special reference to the king 
addressed; Henry VIII is congratulated on ‘regnum tuum, Rex glorisissime 
quod citra controversiam religionis cultu, opibus, regum populique nobilitate 
ac caeli fered foelicitate cum quovis Christiani nominis imperio certare 
possit.’ 

a phraseology was in keeping with humanist tradition. For indulging 
in it Vergil needed no encouragement on the part of the court. Had he supposed 
that the word imperium had a special attractiveness for the young king, he would, 
in his prefatory homage, have rather said that his imperium could vie with the 
regnum of any other prince. On the other hand, however, it is not impossible 
that Henry VIII drew inspiration from Vergil’s manuscript. There he found 
the king of England’s hegemony in the island celebrated by the name imperium 
and learned that once this rank had been the reason for the paying of special 
homage to the see of Rome. It may not be an accident that records of 1513, the 
year when the manuscript was finished, give first evidence of his ‘imperial’ ships. 
It was the humanist’s use of the word imperium, probably, that sent him dreaming 
and speculating until he had elaborated his theory of the Imperial Crown which, 
in 1521, he disclosed to Thomas More. 


his time the concept was generally interpreted as being equivalent to sovereignty. However, such 
technical use seems evident only i in the seventeenth century, cf. the quotations from Grotius and Sir 
William Temple, referred to in my article: “The Emergence of the Concept of Imperialism’ in The 
Cambridge Fourmal, v. no. 12, p. 728. The vicissitudes of imperium from Cato to modern Europe 
must be left for special treatment. 

1 Venice, 1499, fos. 30v, 31. 

2 E.g. MS. I, fo. 16b = A, p. 18, B C, a. 19 (Brutus, Locrinus). MS. I, fo. 46b Octavius . . 
sibi demum insulae imperium vendicavit. From the later sections cf., e.g., C, p. 465: Angli tentarant 
in terra Britannica imperium obtinere. è 

3 MS. I, fo. 89; Hay, op. cit., p. 200. 

4 B C, pp. 114, 149 not different from MS., A. 

5 MS. I, fo. sb. 
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Two elements of this theory were, however, fixed in his mind and openly 
owned at his court before Vergil’s manuscript was read. These were the tenets 
of the royal house—the tradition of Constantine’s half British descent and that of 
Arthur’s descent from Constantine and of his greatness in general. Vergil was 
aware of this situation when he composed his history, but the demand, which he 
recognized, was only half satisfied. He accepted the legend of the ‘Britannic’ 
Constantine and declared England’s greatness to have been prefigured in that 
of the first christian emperor: ‘Is enim Britannica matre genitus, in Britannia 
natus, in Britannia Imperator creatus, haud dubie magnitudinis suae gloriae 
natale solum particeps effecit'? Whether he had to overcome some scruples or 
not in writing these words, his scholarly conscience prevented him from accept- 
ing the second part of the myth—all that concerned Arthur. He thoroughly 
distrusted Geoffrey of Monmouth and refused to accept what this narrator told 
of Arthur’s exploits in his axi/ibus fabellis® In this regard, his sense of probability 
coincided with his moral principles. He was not given to hero-worship, such 
as this great figure demanded. He had an aversion to any greatness which was, 
in the first place, martial. This attitude was manifest in De Inventoribus; here 
he denounced Ninus of having perverted political morals ‘nova imperii cupidi- 
tate’.2 In the Anglica Historia he drew the attention of his readers more than once 
to the instability of human greatness as represented in the vicissitudes of the 
dynasties which had conquered England and ruled over it. He even thought fit 
to remind the king that this lesson could be learned from his History. Indeed, he 
assured him that he would find his own royal greatness mirrored in the book and 
might therefore think the book deserving of being read in the few hours of 
leisure which he could spare amidst his incessant administrative cares. But as a 
special attraction he added in utramque partem fortunae semper vacillantis exempla 
and mirabiles regnorum regumque casus as to be learned from his description.* 

This was hardly a way to please Henry, and Vergil's attitude to ‘Gaufredus’ 
and Arthur was certainly distasteful to him. Moreover, for reasons of popularity 
the king could not but think it precarious to accept the dedication and to. allow 
the publication of a book which depreciated the hero of his dynasty. Vergil 
made things worse by a contemptuous reference to an edition of Geoffrey recently 
arranged by Parisian publishers whose motive must, he said, have either been 
greed or the intention to do a malignant disservice (obsequium malevolentiae) to 
the English people. This invective gives evidence of his conviction that the 
Anglica Historia would soon obtain the king's approval and go to print. But 
Vergil’s high-handed rejection of the Arthurian tradition had the opposite effect. 


1 M$. I, fo. 28 = A, p. 43, B, C, p. 45. 

2 Cf. MS. I, fo. 16b: (printed Hay, op. cit., p. 199), also for the Parisian edition of Geoffrey 
mentioned below. 

3 fo. 31. 4 MS. I, fo. 7a. 
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He was not rewarded for his having convinced Henry that he governed an 
imperium. His book remained unpublished for twenty years. This long delay 
can scarcely be explained otherwise than that the king was not satisfied with the 
book such as it stood and that he refused to accept the dedication.! We may 
leave it undecided whether Vergil’s disgrace in 1515, which led to several 
months of imprisonment in the Tower, was in some way related to the royal dis- 
content? It is, however, more characteristic that the book remained unprinted 
when its author was released from prison and was treated with favour at the court 
in other respects. Now Vergil gave remarkable proof of firmness on scholarly 
principles. He did not move from his anti-Arthurian position when he revised 
his manuscript in the 1520’s. Moreover, he found a way to justify this 
position to the learned world. In 1525 he published the oldest of English 
chronicles—Gildas’ De calamitate, excidio et conquestu Britanniae. This book 
demonstrated visibly that in early Anglo-Saxon times King Arthur was not 
known.3 

Vergil’s pertinacity was rewarded when some years later King Henry saw 
reason to draw political consequences from his conviction that he was possessed 
of an Imperial Crown. 


III 


That Henry was persistently haunted by his imperial dreams he showed in 
the spring of 1527, when a triumphal arch for a banqueting hall in Greenwich 
was decorated with busts of emperors side by side with his arms and his motto 
Dieu et mon Droit. By that time the see of Rome had already ceased to figure in 
his dreams. The Donation of Constantine, after Hutten’s publication, rapidly 
lost credit. Henry knew that its validity had been denied at the German Diet, 
on the initiative of no less a person than His Catholic Majesty the Emperor- 
designate Charles V.4 If an Imperial Crown had devolved from Constantine on 
the king of England, this king had not to feel obliged therefore to the pope. 


1 Hay has established that the MS. version was first completed in 1513, and revised by Vergilin 
1521-4: see his article in Zag. Hist. Rev. liv (1939) and Polydore Vergil, pp. 81 ff. He 
leaves, however, unexplained the fact that the book was not published in 1516, or soon after, when Vergil 
‘was again persona grata at the court, and thinks the later delay, after 1524, probably due to the author’s 
anxiety lest the political situation should make publication inadvisable. ‘This explanation is rather in- 
conclusive. ‘The Ang/ica Historia had no bearing on Henry’s marriage problem and his conflict with 
Rome; this conflict became openly a political issue only in 1531, and just by publishing his book in 1534, 
when the king had been excommunicated, Vergil took sides in the contest and so accepted an unwelcome 
consequence, that of losing friends in Italy. 

2 Itis only known that Vergil,in connection with his claims to the sub-collectorship of Peter’s Pence, 
had incurred the enmity of Wolsey. Cf. Hay, Polydore Vergil, pp. 10-13. 

5 Hay, op. cit., pp. 29 ff. . 

4 Triumphal arch: Letter of G. Spinelli, 7 May 1527, Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1527—33 
no. 105, p. 58. Discussion on the Donatio Constantini ‘at the Imperial council at Spires’, 1526: Letter 
of Sir John Wallop, L. & P. iv. 2711. 
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It was, however, a different matter for the king to have imperial claims used 
as an argument against the pope in the conflict which at that time arose. In 
1529,when by parliamentary measures against ecclesiastical abuses the campaign 
was inaugurated, such a step was already within his consideration. Nevertheless, 
Henry was just then prepared to make political concessions which, had they 
materialized, would have kept the imperial title for ever in the background. 

Henry, being well aware that Clement VII was dependent on the Emperor 
Charles V, and that Charles’ loyalty to his aunt, Queen Katherine, was the real 
obstacle to the divorce, was anxious to propitiate the emperor by demonstrative 
deference. In December, when discussing the war against the Turks with 
Charles’ ambassador, Chapuys, he apologized for his inability to offer effective 
help by referring to his being ‘a small king in the corner’ (of Europe). At about 
the same time, the duke of Norfolk, whom Henry often used for diplomatic 
interviews, told Chapuys that Henry would go so far as to make himself the 
emperor's esclave if the emperor would let the king have his will in the marriage 
affair.» But from the same time there comes a document which shows clearly 
how Henry was preparing for legal constructions which would give substance 
to his conviction that he was possessed of imperial dignity. This document is a 
collection of excerpts and literary references. They are not explicitly related to 
a coherent argument, but their arrangement points unmistakably to a political 
and juridical programme. The quotations are intended to prove that the 
original traditions of the ecclesia anglicana are identical with fundamental 
principles which prevailed in the Catholic Church when it had been given a 
legitimate status by the Emperor Constantine.* 

The series of quotations is opened by St. Augustine who, in his commentary 
on the fourth gospel, warmly approves of the zeal exhibited by secular authorities 
in matters of Church discipline. ‘One should not wonder why Christian auth- 
orities rise (commoventur potestates Christianae) against detestable destroyers 
of the Church. If they were not to rise how could they give account to God of 
their imperium?’ In another lengthy quotation, Peter of Blois, the adviser of 
King Henry II, is shown to have impressed upon the clergy that it is forbidden 
to them to usurp the power of the sword and that they must, therefore, abstain 
from interfering with the beneficent authority of secular princes.? 


1 Gal. State Papers, Spanish iv.i. no. 228, p. 338 (6 December 1529); no. 241, p. 382 (31 Decem- 
ber). It is scarcely necessary to follow Karl Brandi (Tse Emperor Charles P, English trans. 1939, 
p. 304) and to interpret Norfolk’s remark as a formal offer of suzerainty. 

2 P.R.O., S.P. Hen. VIII, 236, fos. 204, 205. Referred to in L. & P., Addenda vol. i, part I,no. 67 3, 
with the old pagination, fo. 167. 

3 The passages quoted are to be identified with Augustine, Is Joannis Evangelium, Migne, S. L. 
xxxv, col, 1483, § 14, sentences I to 33 Petrus Blesensis, Epist. 42, Migne, S. L. ccvii, col. 123 f. 
(selected passages). Between both quotations a rather indifferent declamation, attributed to Gregory _ 
the Great, enlarges on the duty of the prince to care for the salvation of his subjects and to conform his 
precepts, punishments and rewards to this aim. 
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There follow two short but weighty references to ‘old authentic chron- 
icles’. The first is to Aelred of Rievaulx’s report of the elegantissima oratio in 
which the pious Anglo-Saxon King Edgar addressed the English clergy and en- 
listed the help of Bishop Dunstan. The king, we are told, frankly condemned 
the depravity (inordinatos mores) of clergymen and asserted that it was his duty to 
pass judgment on them. Edgar entrusted Dunstan and the other bishops with 
the task of fighting such vices regis autoritate ‘The second reference is to the 
Abbreviatio Chronicarum which is said to show that, from Gregory VII's time— 
‘who is called Hildebrand'—the anglicana ecclesia refused submission and 
obedience to the pope everywhere? 

From these English reminiscences we are led back suddenly to the Church 
of the ancient Roman Empire and its general and provincial councils. ‘The Coun- 
cil of Nicea had laid down the principle that the archbishop in his province has 
full power to confirm decisions. This topic is elaborated in the three following 
extracts.* It is shown how the Nicean decree was defended effectively by the 
African Church in particular. The appeal of a layman or of a minor cleric as well 
as of a bishop who feels wronged, has to be addressed to the provincial, or, in 
major cases, to the universal council. This, as a letter of the African bishops 
directed to Pope Celestine explains, is not only in accordance with the position 
of the provincial primates as defined at Nicea, but also with general principles of 
equity. Who could believe that God inspired single persons with the discern- 
ment of justice denied to the innumerable participants of a council? Or could 
one rely on a judgment made beyond the sea—sransmarinum judicium— wanting 
necessarily the testimony of persons absent for reasons of sex or old age or other 
impediments? The African bishops, therefore, implore the pope not to accede 
to petitions which would ask him to send plenipotentiaries; such practice was 
not warranted by the ‘Synod of the Fathers’ and it would transfer to the Church 
of Christ notorious secular examples—famosum typum saeculi—while she has to 
show forth humility and simplicity. This extensive protestation is preceded by 
a reference to the consonant opinion praesulum ac principum Romanorum. It is 
followed by a letter of the bishop of Carthage informing the Emperor Arcadius 


1 ‘Alredus de vita et moribus quorundam regum Anglie, fo. 166. Edgarus ad clerum Anglie ele- 
gantissimam habuit orationem qua libere taxavit inordinatos clericorum mores quorum ad se judicia 
pertinere asserit. Sed id negotii mandavit Dunstano cum ceteris episcopis, ut regis authoritate vicia 
profligarent. Cf. Ailredus Abbas Rievallensis:, Gewea/ogia Regum Anglorum; Historiae Anglicanae 
ita decem (London, 1652); cols. 360-2. 

2 If the reference is to Radulf de Diceto, it gives the conclusions of the compilator only. 

3 Ex Nyceno consilio. Potestas vel confirmatio pertinebit per singulas provincias ad metropoli- 
tanum (— Canon 4). 

4 ‘Ex decre(tis) praesulum ac principum Romanorum.—Ex epistola concilii Africani ad Cqelestinum 
urbis Rome (praesul?) em.—Ex consilio Milevitano, ubi Carthaginiensis episcopus Archadio Augusto.’ 
(Cf. Mansi, des. Conc. iii, Ep. cv, col. 516; Ep. cxxviii, col. 842, and Codex Canonum Ecclesiae 
Africanae, col. 830 ff.) 
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of a decision given by the Council of Milevis. It lays down that it is within the ` 
authority of that African see to decide whether a cause requires the handling by 
a synod because of its being a major one, which then has to be convened in the 
most appropriate province, or, whether it could be settled by the competent 
provincial authority. 

From Africa we are taken once more back to England, this time to the reign 
of Henry II and the Constitutions of Clarendon. Under the heading Consue- 
tudines Regni five edicts are recorded, all of them defining procedures and 
prohibitions resulting from the king’s authority in matters of the Church. The 
controlling functions of the justiciar, the power of the king to obtain definite 
decisions from the appellate court of the archbishop, the penalties incurred by 
clerics and laymen who left the kingdom without a royal permit or obeyed 
papal interdicts and excommunications—all these manifestations of royal auth- 
ority in ecclesiastical matters are recalled.! 

The actual reasons underlying these excerpts are obvious. ‘The sentences 
and references assembled in the paper were to provide authority for two opera- 
tions which were under way in parliament and at the court. One was the aboli- 
tion of abuses of the Anglican clergy about to be undertaken by the Reformation 
parliament in its first session. The right of the king to authorize such reform 
was illustrated by the first four quotations, from Augustine to Edgar. The 
extracts concerning the Council of Nicea and the African Church of the fifth 
century have a different aim; they are thought to serve as a basis for Henry’s 
assertion—never abandoned, though sometimes kept in the background—that 
as to the validity of his marriage, not the pope but the archbishop of Canterbury 
was the competent authority. This contention is backed by the statement— 
read into the Abbreviatio Chronicarum—that in the twelfth century the Anglican 
Church was practically independent of Rome. In the end, Henry VIII, with 
church reform as well as his own affairs in mind, was encouraged to follow the 
example of the autocrat of that period, Henry II. These topical arguments, 
however, are co-ordinated by an overriding principle which had been decisive 
for the method of selection. The quotations markedly originate from two dis- 
tinct periods of church history: that of the christian emperors of ancient Rome, 
and that of the Anglo-Saxon, the early Norman and Angevin rulers. The idea 
mooted in the paper is that the English Church in her best tradition has been 
formed after the model of the Church of Constantine, and that it is to be restored 
to that status. The king’s imperium implies a divine mission. England, with 
regard to ecclesiastical matters, is to be thought of as analogous to ancient Africa— 
as little dependent on Rome as was that other ‘transmarine’ province. But the 


1 Consfitutions of Clarendon, cap. 3, 4, 8. Constitutiones a rege Henrico in Angliam missae, 
(1169) cap. 6, 10. Cf. Materials for the History of Thomas Becket (ed. Robertson and Sheppard, R.S.) 
v. 73 fs vii. 148 ff. 
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reference to Aelred and Edgar is of the most far-reaching significance. The 
Anglo-Saxon king’s ‘most elegant’ address, to which the compilator is directing 
attention, culminates in the sentence: ‘Ego Constantini, vos Petri gladium 
habetis in manibus. Jungamus dexteras. . . .'! 

During 1530, when Clement as well as Charles had proved obdurate, Henry 
embarked on the drastic measures to which this collection of authorities pointed. 
The pope was warned by the procedure against the convocations by which the 
` clergy were charged with having violated the law of praemunire and had to buy : 
the king's ‘pardon’ at huge expense. The moment when parliament assembled 
for that purpose was chosen for a new diplomatic move towards Charles, destined 
to show the emperor that Henry no longer considered himself a modest 'king in 
the corner’, but that, if need be, he would protest ‘imperial’ rights of his own. 
Norfolk, once more, invited Chapuys to listen to important information. The 
talk took place in the secrecy of a chapel and was attended by the king's treasurer 
and chief secretary. It appears from Chapuys’ report to his monarch that 
Norfolk's intimations swung from burning questions to historical allusions 
which rather puzzled the ambassador. Norfolk opened by referring to a con- 
stitution made by the 'States of the realm' and heretofore published, 'against 
bringing bulls or provisions from Rome’. He then drew Chapuys' attention to 
the resolute will of the English people to oppose any papal attempt 'to usurpe 
authority'; this opposition was even stronger now than before. "Ihe King' he 
went on to say, ‘had a right of Empire in his kingdom and recognized no superior. 
There had been an Englishman who had conquered Rome, to wit Brennus. 
Constantine had reigned here and the mother of Constantine was English.' 
Here Chapuys interrupted the duke and declared himself unable to understand 
why he, in his capacity as his king's minister, was told all this; the 'affairs and 
constitutions' of England had never been objects of his ‘curiosity’ and certainly 
could not bind him. Thereupon Norfolk ceased to speak of Constantine and 
focussed his argument on the assertion that the pope in claiming authority in 
the marriage affair was trespassing upon the preserves of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. After a time, however, he produced suddenly another historical 
revelation on the evidence of a parchment which ‘he took out of his purse’. 
There he had, for Chapuys' benefit, copied an inscription which he had lately 
shown to the ambassadors of France. It related to King Arthur; Chapuys was 
not certain whether it was from the seal or from the tomb of this king, of whom 
he had never heard before. The inscription ran: ‘Patricius Arthurus, Britanniae, 
Galliae, Germaniae, Daciae Imperator’. Chapuys who in his first reply had 
remained serious, could at this point not refrain from ridicule: ‘I said, I was 


Y Hist. Angi. Script. loc., cit., col. 361. 
3 L. & P. v. no. 45, 13 January 1531. Mentioned (with viii. no. 232, cf. below) by Pollard, op. 
cit., p. 363 n. 
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sorry he was not also called an Emperor of Asia’. He thought it fitting to add a 
warning; if the duke was expecting the English to make conquests comparable 
to those of that Arthur, he might remember what had happened to ‘the 
Assyrians, Macedonians, Persians, etc.’ 

The report testifies to a pathetic scene of mutual misunderstanding. Chapuys 
lacked familiarity with English, and more especially with kingly views and tradi- 
tions, to a measure which Norfolk was little able to realize—indeed so little that, 
after he had failed to impress his interlocutor with a whole series of these tradi- ` 
tions, he expected to succeed in using the most insular figure—King Arthur— 
as a trump-card. The construction of the king’s position, which Norfolk tried 
to explain, was built on constitutional, conceptual and supposedly historical 
elements. Chapuys proved unenlightened on any of these points. It seems that 
he was not aware that the duke, by mentioning bulls and provisions, was alluding 
to an actual parliamentary issue, the ‘Pardon of the Clergy’, which was meant to 
warn the pope to extricate himself from Charles’ influence in the divorce affair. 
When being told of Constantine and Arthur, he was not only uninformed of 
their place in English national legend, but he was also unable to see the meaning 
of these names in connexion with Henry’s concept of empire. That this concept 
was beyond his depth, he showed most markedly in his moralizing flight into 
ancient history. “The Assyrians, Macedonians, Persians'—these were the world 
empires which, according to the time-honoured interpretation of the Book of 
Daniel, had preceded the Roman Empire which was to last to the end of all 
earthly things and was by now worthily represented by Chapuys’ own monarch. 
The name imperia might be admissible for the fallen kingdoms of Ninus, Cyrus 
and Alexander; but if the king of England now indulged in craving for imperial 
greatness, he could not but work his kingdom’s ruin as these ancient conquerors 
had done for theirs. 

In truth the duke did threaten a conquest—a conquest, indeed, not of terri- 
tory, but of authority. He meant to convey to Charles by these intimations the 
idea which Henry had formed of his position and his growing resolution to 
apply his idea in a most radical manner to his present problem: the annulment 
of his marriage. In both respects the duke spoke with complete knowledge of 
the king’s mind. Empire, Constantine, Arthur—these were the fragments 
which presented, if put together, a coherent texture of historical claims. Imperial 
greatness had been brought to England by Constantine being the son of a 
British mother. It had devolved on Arthur. Of this fact there was believed to 
be even evidence of an epigraphic monument. That greatness had finally been 
restored by the English kings, who, as Polydore Vergil attested, rose to ‘holding 
empire These were Henry’s old convictions; they had now been modified in 
an essential point. The claim to ‘recognize no superior’, which was implied in 
imperial rights was virtually regarded as defining Henry’s relation to the pope. 
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This interpretation was kept in reserve in case the pope should not heed the 
warning which the action, now lying against the convocations of Canterbury and 
York, was meant to give him. In joining his statement on the ‘right of empire’ 
with communications on the privileges of the English Church, Norfolk gave 
hints which an interlocutor better informed than Chapuys might have under- 
stood. But it was a preposterous idea that Henry’s imperial claims should 
impress a monarch who, as successor, not of Constantine and a fabulous British 
king, but of Charlemagne, was the one and only recognized claimant in the 
christian world to imperial titles and insignia. 

Apart from heavy payment, the Pardon of the Clergy was made conditional 
on a solemn declaration which, to a degree, already sanctioned the claim to 
which Norfolk had pointed. The representatives of the English Church had to 
recognize the king as their ‘especial Protector, single and supreme lord and, as 
far as the law of Christ allows, even Supreme Head’ One might ask, why was 
Henry not content with securing this latter title? Why was he so ardently inter- 
ested in having it in subsequent legal documents wedded to a proclamation of 
‘imperial’ rights? ‘This interest had, indeed, originated in dreams of self- 
glorification, but now it was also meant to avert religious misgivings which 
Henry’s revolutionary step might arouse in his catholic subjects. If the pope 
proved immovable, nothing remained but that the ‘Supreme Head’ of the English 
Church should definitely cut the ties which still connected his Church with 
papal authority. In this case he was exposed to the reproach of having seceded 
‘ from the Catholic Church altogether and of walking in the footsteps of the 
German and Scandinavian princes who had assumed authority in ecclesiastical 
matters when embracing Lutheran heresy. Henry could only abhor such an 
interpretation. His claim to Church government, if carried to its extremes, ought 
to be based on a title which none of these princes had to offer. He was certain 
that the Catholic Church had accepted the authority of the christian emperors 
of ancient Rome to determine her internal matters. This authority had devolved 
onthekingsof England who, up to Henry II, had been well aware of their rights. 
The excerpts of 1529 together with Norfolk’s hints to Chapuys show that 
Henry saw the imperial claim which he held in reserve in this light. 

His highflown constructions had, however, one serious defect: they failed 
to be conclusive for anyone but Henry himself. Indeed, he succeeded in securing 
expert opinions from those canonists who objected to the procedure of the 
pope in the marriage question. But his selfmade assertion and interpretation of 
his own imperial rights met with rigid obstacles. Chapuys’ irony had already 
shown that its most fantastic element, the figure of King Arthur, could not be 
exposed seriously to legal discussion. With regard to the more substantial asser- 
tions—the original constitutional position of the Church as acknowledged by 

1 On this clause see the comment of S. T. Bindoff, Tudor Exgland, p. 95. 
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Constantine and by English constitutional tradition—the case proved to be no 
better. In April 1531 a cleric was bold enough to deliver a sermon in the king’s 
presence, in which he declared that Constantine ‘refused to judge a dispute 
between two bishops as it did not belong to a secular prince’. When Henry 
scolded him in private for such ‘falsehood’, he remained firm. This incident, 
certainly, originated from the fact that Henry’s intention to adduce the auth- 
ority of Constantine in favour of his doctrine of sovereignty had become known 
outside his narrowest circle. The discomfiture inflicted on the king by a simple 
priest was now known even more widely. It was reported to Charles V,1 and 
Henry was bound to see that it was unwise to make Constantine’s Church settle- 
ment a point of public argument. He now concentrated his energies on the 
English constitutional aspect of his theory. In this attempt Norfolk and Crom- 
well tried to help him. 

The ‘Pardon of the Clergy’ was followed by a second assault which deprived 
the convocations of their autonomous competence in making canons binding on 
the laity. This statute sprang from a genuine Supplication against the Ordinaries 
which was mooted in the Commons before it was formally presented in January 
1532. In this Supplication, Cromwell tried to make the Commons refer to the 
king’s ‘most excellent Realm and Empire’ and to his ‘Imperial jurisdiction’. 
But he had to delete the words ‘and Empire’ and in the final draft the words 
‘Imperial jurisdiction’ were also suppressed. While the Supplication was 
pending, Norfolk, at an informal meeting, sounded the opinions of some auth- 
oritative persons as to the king’s main problem. He asked them whether they 
would agree with the opinion of ‘certain doctors . . . that matrimonial causes 
belong to the temporal jurisdiction, not to the spiritual, and that this jurisdiction 
belongs to the king, who is emperor in his kingdom, and not to the pope’. He 
got a unanimous answer in the negative. When, finally, the radical solution had 
become unavoidable and the Act in Restraint of Appeals was being drafted, 
it was intended to insert in its preamble clauses laying down that spiritual as 
well as temporal jurisdiction in England 'are deryved and dependeth frome 
and of the same Imperiall crowne of this Realme . . . and in this manner of 
wise procedeth the Jurisdiccion spirituall and temporall of this realme of and 
from the said Imperiall Crowne and none otherwise’. Henry manifested his 
interest in this assertion by urging its restoration after it had been struck off an 
earlier draft. But in the text, finally accepted by parliament this and another 


1 L.& P. v.no. 216; Chapuysto Charles V, 29 April 1531. The incidentis mentioned by G. Constant, 
The Reformation in England (Engl. trans.) i. (1934), p. 98, n. 27. 

3 Onethe development of the ‘supplication’ see G. R. Elton's article of 1951, above, p. 30, n. I. 
Whether the draft C in which ‘and empire’ appears for the first time, dates, in fact, from 1529 (Elton, 
doc. cit., pp. 508, 517. 8q.), may be left undecided. 

3 L. & P. v. no. 805; cf. Elton, /oc. cit., p. 513. 
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phrase which made the Imperial Crown and its jurisdiction in spiritual matters 
appear to be the customary law of the land, had to disappear.! 

Cromwell had foreseen this failure. From the first stage of the redaction, the 
opening clause of the preamble had been made to justify the empire of England 
and the rights of the Imperial Crown by adducing neither Constantinian nor 
constitutional tradition but only ‘old authentic histories and chronicles’. This 
was as much as to make them appear ancient titles indeed, but such as had fallen 
unduly into abeyance. Against this assertion there was no protest; it became 
part of the law. Next to it only a rather shadowy sentence was admitted which 
could be construed as expressing the opinion that the Imperial Crown was a 
recognized element of the constitution. Referring to the legislation which con- 
trolled papal authority in England, it mentioned ‘the said good estatutes and 
ordinances made in the time of the king’s most noble progenitors in preservation 
of the authority and prerogative of the said imperial Crown’.® In spite of this 
phrase the onus probandi was definitely shifted from parliamentary and juridical 
experience to historical scholarship. In this connection Polydore Vergil’s book 
had now to be rendered useful. 


IV 


No direct information seems to exist as to what passed between Henry's 
advisers and the archdeacon of Wells in the years 1531—3 and the understand- 
ings reached. But such understandings were necessary and their results are 
obvious. Vergil, if asked about ‘sundry old authentic histories’ proving the 
imperial character of the realm, could indeed scarcely give evidence additional 
to that registered in the compilation of 1529.4 But just because documentary 
evidence was scanty, Vergil’s own historical enterprise now became a matter of 
public interest. 

His Anglica Historia gave proof of profound scholarship and critical acumen, 
it would be certain to win the favour of the learned world. If the name Imperium 
was again and again related to England in such a work, it could be expected that 
this nomenclature would find approval. Written by a foreign scholar, the 
Anglica Historia could testify to the fact ‘that this realm of England is an empire, 
and so has been accepted in the world’. The publication of the book, so long 
deferred, was now to be effected. And something had to be done to make the 

1 This process has been elucidated by Elton’s article of 1949 (above p. 30, n. 1), pp. 183 ff. 

2 Elton, Exg. Hist. Rev. lxiv (1949), 178. 

3 J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents, 1485-1603, pP. 42. 

4 This would be true even if Vergil had paid attention to such isolated references as thgse found 
in Bede's Hist. Ecc/. II, c. 5 (‘imperium huiusmodi"; cf. M. Deanesly, Eng. Hist. Rev. lviii (1943), 132) 


and in Roger of Hoveden’s CAronica (based on the ‘Continuator of Bede’) ed. Stubbs, R.S., pp. 53, 60): 
s Athebtantis (regnum Sithrici) suo adiecit imperio; Edwius . . . monarchiam imperii suscepit.’ 
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printed text emphasize the imperial character of the English monarchy even 
more than did the manuscript. In particular, the author had to rescue what 
could still be rescued of Henry’s old desire to have his imperial crown traced 
back to Constantine. 

As to the publication, the necessary steps were arranged as soon as the 
Act had been passed. In May 1533 the King granted a licence to ‘Master 
Polidor Virgil, archdeacon of Wells . . . to go beyond the sea on business, 
with six servants and six horses, baggage, etc." His main ‘business’ brought 
him to Basle, the city of Erasmian publications. There, John Bebel undertook 
to have his History printed in a dignified edition. Vergil’s new dedication to the 
king is dated August 1533; the book saw the light in the following year. 

. Its text differs considerably from the manuscript of 1513. Partly the correc- 
tions date back to the 1520's; but some are obviously related to the new 
interest the king and his henchmen took in the book. The dedicatory preface 
was entirely rewritten. Like the version of the manuscript, it takes care to 
justify the title of the book and to explain why it had been called Anghca Historia, 
although it goes back to pre-English times and although the country’s classical 
name is Britannia. But while the manuscript argued: ‘quia hodie tale est insulae 
nomen ac regnum illius splendidius multo sub Anglicis Regibus semper fuerit’, 
the new text runs: ‘quod tale hodie est majoris partis insulae nomen et ejus 
imperium longe maximum’. And at the end, instead of humbly requesting that 
Henry might condescend and read the book, Vergil now refers to the king’s 
approbation of his work; he does it with words emphasizing Henry’s imperial 
status: ‘Quapropter minus dubitavi ipsum opus primum omnium tuae subjicere 
censùrae, cum praesertim tu rectum omnino gestarum rerum aeque ut geren- 
darum scias judicium facere, quippe qui ad imperium & justitiam natus. . . .'? 

In Book I there follows a sentence which has hardly a parallel in the text of 
the manuscript. After having declared his disbelief in the story of the Britons' 
Trojan origin, Vergil affirms his intention to keep to this attitude: ‘dum scri- 
bendo ad initium imperium Romanorum Anglorumque pervenerimus: tunc 
enim paratiores erunt duces, quos certos deinde sequamur’.8 But the most 
momentous declaration is inserted in the beginning of the Book III. It concerns 
Constantine. 'The sentence of Book II which praised the British-born emperor 
as the originator of British greatness has, of course, been preserved, but is no 
longer thought sufficient. The Constantinian heritage is now explicitly extended 
to the Imperial Crown. 'Quanquam postea haud perdiu in Constantini domo 
imperium mansit (ita cito humanae opes cadunt): tamen decus ipsius imperii 
non potuit cadere, cum etiam nunc reges Angliae more majorum diademate 


. 
1 L.& P. vi. no. 737, 5 (P. 330). 
2 Anglica Historia, printed version A, B C p.a 2v, to be compared with MS. I, fo. 6 ff. 
3 A, p. 18,1. 36 £5; B C, pp. 19,1. 18 £. 
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imperiali utantur, ut munere ab Imperatore Constantino in suos posteros collato À Here, 
the Imperial Crown which had been created only recently by an English statute, 
was, by a renowned Italian scholar, asserted to have descended on modern 
English kings in general in an unbroken line, originating in Constantine. It 
was proclaimed as a fact ‘accepted in the world”.? 

Taking advantage of this fact, the court of Westminster dared to treat that 
descent as a matter of common knowledge. In February 1534, Chapuys showed 
himself as then being fully informed of the meaning of the name Constantine 
at this place. He had pleaded for a better treatment of Princess Mary and—so 
he wrote to Charles—‘alleged in support of this a law of Constantine, from 
whom the Kings of England boast to have had their imperial crown’.8 King 
Henry VIII had obtained from Polydore Vergil an even more explicit recogni- 
tion of this crown than that granted to him by his parliament. In return, Vergil 
was allowed to protest his moral uprightness and to use the fate of Constantine’s 
dynasty in a parenthetic remark on the frailty of all earthly things, his favourite 
topic of moralization. In other instances he was also permitted to clear his 
scholarly conscience and to profess disbelief not only in the Trojan Brutus but 
also in Geoffrey’s stories of King Arthur, though on this point he mitigated his 
language. Unknowingly assisted by the Spanish ambassador’s sarcasm, Vergil 
had here the last word in his long-standing quarrel with the king. This success, 
however, did not protect him against angry retorts of pro-Arthurian scholars 
like John Leland. 

Though the first years of Henry VIII were included in the version of the 
manuscript, and the author had, probably, already collected material for a con- 
tinuation,® the text published in 1534 only extends to the accession of the 

1 A, p. 46, l. 32-6; B C, p. 49, 1. 16-20. 

* Minor corrections are on occasion also characteristic of the necessity to comply with the royal 
interest. According to the ms. (I, fo. 121b) ‘Athelstanus debellatis passim hostibus non modo Anglie sed 
totius insulae imperium tenuit quandoquidem Scoti eius quoque dicto parebant.’ ‘The printed text has 
simply ‘devictis passim hostibus permagnum obtinuit imperium’ (A, p. 110, l. 35 f£; B C, p. 114, 
1. 4 ff). Vergil had to avoid the impression that the dependence of Scotland was necessary to make 
England worthy of being called imperium. No such caution was needed with regard to the exploits of 
the more recent royal hero, Henry V, as the kings of England retained the title of kings of France. In 
addresses attributed to him Vergil made him in the printed version speak emphatically of his imperinm. 
Indeed in the manuscript version already (II, fo. 148) Henry V's deathbed address contained the 
warning that Humphrey of Gloucester should apply himself to the administration of England ‘donec 
Henricus filius imperio maturus erit. But while in the ms. the dying Henry entreats his friends to 
educate his son, ‘ut . . . in eum virum evadat qui tanto regno administrando idoneus esse possit’, the 
passage reads in print ‘qui tanto imperio dignus habeatur’ (A, p. 453, B C, p. 459). Into Henry’s pre- 
ceding admonition of the French noblemen (MS. II, fo. 145) the printed version inserts the sentence 
*hunc (i.e. Delphinium) ut imperio pareat subigendum mecum curate' (A, p. 449, B C, p. 455). 

8 L. & P. viii, no. 232, 26 February 1534. 4 Cf. Hay, op. cit., p. 199. e 

5 ‘The version C of 1555, which brings the history down to 1537, refers to contemporaneous work 
with regard to the concluding section., Cf. Hay, op. cit., p. 83, whose farther reaching conclusions, 
however, can scarcely be proved. 
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reigning king. This restriction saved Vergil from manifesting his attitude to 
the affairs of Cardinal Wolsey, Queen Katherine and Anne Boleyn and also to 
the unavoidable secession from the Roman Church, which was under way. 
Such reticence must have been welcome to an author who had made England 
his home but did not wish to be cut off from his native land. At the moment it 
was in keeping with Henry’s interest too. A book which was to contribute in 
the learned world of Europe to the renown of his imperial reign ought not to be 
exposed to political controversy. 


y 


On the question whether and in what respect the Imperial Crown conferred 
on its owner an authority higher than that implied in royal dignity, the 4nghca 
Historia was as little explicit as was the Act in Restraint of Appeals. The acts of 
1534 which embodied the definite establishment of the independent Anglican 
Church and settled the succession were equally vague upon this point. The 
Dispensations Act (25 Hen. VIII c. 21) on occasion affirms that ‘Your Highness, 
your heirs and successors kings of this realm . . . have and ought to have an 
imperial power and authority in the same and not obliged in any worldly causes 
to any other superior’. Its preamble proclaims the necessity for restoring ‘the 
state, dignity, superiority, reputation, and authority of the said imperial Crown 
of this realm'. The First Succession Act (25 Hen. VIII, c. 22) for once even 
speaks of ‘the succession and posterity of the lawful kings and emperors of this 
realm'. The Act of Supremacy (26 Hen. VIII, c. 1) having pronounced ‘that 
the King our Sovereign Lord . . . shall be . . . reputed the only Supreme 
Head in earth of the Church of England' declares this dignity to be 'annexed 
and united to the imperial Crown of this realm’. But these proclamations are 
counterbalanced by others which, in fact, render the 'imperial' status indis- 
tinguishable from that of a king or even a ‘prince’ in general. The preamble of 
the Dispensations Act blames the pope for what he has done ‘in derogation of 
your imperial Crown and authority royal'; and the Succession Act refers to his 
presumptions 'contrary to the great and inviolable grants of jurisdictions given 
by God immediately to emperors, kings, and princes’. The Act annexing 
First-Fruits and Tenths to the Crown (26 Hen. VIII, c. 3), assigns these 
proceeds to the king 'for more augmentation and maintenance of the royal estate 
of his Imperial Crown'. In his letter to the clergy of the province of York, 
Henry, indeed, referred to the authority of the Emperor Justinian; but he inter- 
preted these laws as laying down that 'bishops and priests . . . acknowledge 
princesas head”. 


1 Wilkins, Coscilia iii. 764, repeated (unwillingly as he later asserted) by Gardiner, De pera 
obediencia, 1535. Cf. P. Janelle, Obedience in Church and State (1930), pp. 116, 118 n. lvii. 
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So the official statements did as much to conceal the legal significance of the 
Imperial Crown as they did for proclaiming its dignity. No wonder, therefore, 
that this crown scarcely gave rise to discussion or protest eitherat homeorabroad. 
It effected no change in the king’s relation to parliament. It did not imply a 
demand that foreign monarchs should address him in a new style. The innova- 
tion which really mattered was not the Imperial Crown, but the authority said 
to be annexed to that Crown—the king’s claim to be Supreme Head of the 
English Church. This assertion was Henry’s truly revolutionary act. ‘Cardinal 
Pole in his Apologia ad Carolum V stigmatized it as Henry’s unpardonable 
crime, but Edward Hall’s Chronicle eulogized it as his everlasting merit.! Neither , 
the scorn of the one, nor the praise of the other involve a mention of the Imperial 
Crown. 

But the Imperial Crown had come to stay. From 1534 onward it was so 
steadfastly treated as an established element of the royal style that even Queen 
Mary had it preserved when she repudiated the right of being Head of the 
Church? It appeared to be a traditional ornament of the kings of England, 
signifying their high dignity. In this respect the position at which Henry VII had 
aimed and which Polydore Vergil had fortified by his scholarly confirmation, 
was attained. By the first parliament of Elizabeth the Imperial Crown was 
solemnly restored to the status once claimed for it by the parliament of her 
father. The Act of Supremacy of 1559 proclaims anew that the Crown of 
England has always been ‘the Imperial Crown of this realm’. It states that 
Henry VIII and his parliament have done nothing but restore and unite to 
that Imperial Crown ‘the ancient jurisdictions . . . to the same of right be- 
longing. . . .' It asks the queen to do this once more, and finally enforces upon 
all ecclesiastical persons and temporal officers an oath binding them to ‘assist and 
defend all jurisdictions . . . united or annexed to the Imperial Crown of this 
realm’. 

In the context of the law the imperial title was once more particularly related 
to ‘spiritual and ecclesiastical things or causes’. But during Elizabeth’s long and 
successful reign the desire to find a language appropriate to its glories was 
bringing to life more of the colourful connotations implied in the Latin original 
of the concept. The queen manifestly took a fancy to itè A monarch who did 


1 Edition of 1809, pp. 774, 816. 

* y Mary, St. 3, c. 1 (Act concerning the Regal Power, 1554); 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, c. 10 (Second 
Treasons Act, 1555). J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents, pp. 124, 409. 

3 For valuable references cf. Frances A. Yates, ‘Queen Elizabeth as Astraea’, Fournal of the Warburg . 
and Courtauld Institutes (1947), pp. 29-82, esp. pp. 46, 57 ff., 64, 66 f., 72 ff. The central section of 
this article, headed Z/izadetkan Imperialism (p. 37) remains, however, unconvincing. Like most authors 
who have dealt with the ‘imperial’ style of the Tudors, Dr. Yates takes for granted that this phraseology 
represents a conscious competition with the emperorship of the Holy Roman Empire. She evinces a 
spiritual meaning for this connection by assuming influences of the ‘Dantesque Tradition’ (pp. 38-40, 43, 
61), renewed by the glorification of Charles V (pp. 49-56). The argument is based on such evidences 
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not object to being called ‘goddess’! was bound to accept ‘empress’ as a becoming 
title of poetical homage. The Imperial Crown had its share in this veneration. 
It ceased to be exclusively an official formula and assumed a visible existence. 
It was understood to be that diadem which adorned the sovereign on ceremonial 
occasions other than the coronation when he was invested with King Edward’s 
crown. This assumption underlies some moving passages in Shakespeare’s 
Histories, where the diadem appears as a challenge to reproach, to ambition, and 
to regret-—‘The imperial metal circling now thy head'——'My due from thee is 
this imperial crown’—‘’T is not the balm, the sceptre and the ball, the sword, 
the mace, the crown imperiall'? The new nomenclature was officially adopted 
by James I; he had it laid down in the Coronation Order that 'the other crown' 
which the king was to don when changing vestments after the ceremony in 
Westminster Abbey was the ‘Imperial Crown’. The crown used on this oc- 
casion is still known by that name to-day.* 

The language of Tudor politics also drew on ‘imperial’ terminology. In 
constitutional matters, indeed, it remained barren of consequence. It appeared, 
however, appropriate for designing a commanding position in foreign parts. 
‘As the name of King was in Henry VIII’s time thought requisite to charm the 
wild Irish into obedience, so in Queen Elizabeth's time Imperial Crown was 
thought to make a conquering sound.'5 This observation, made in 1698 by an 
advocate of English statutes versus Irish parliamentary rights is fully borne out 
by the fact that, with the establishment of English authority, the Imperial Crown 


as that Dante was known as an antipapalist to Bishop Jewel and to John Foxe, that Antonio de Guevara 
and Ariosto were translated into English, that Anglican churchgoers could read Charles V's name in the 
dedication of one of Erasmus’ paraphrases to the Gospels and that engravings in honour of Charles were 
taken as models by English printers. Other evidence (pp. 40 ff.) is seen in references to Constantine the 
Great in Bishop Jewels Defence of the Apology and in the original English dedication of Foxe's Acts 
and Monuments (1563). Keeping in mind the part assigned to Constantine by Henry VIII and Polydore 
Vergil two decades earlier one must, indeed, take an interest in these references. Jewel asserts the 
ecclesiastical authority of the emperor, and Foxe thinks ‘Helene an Englyshe woman’. But both avoid 
conclusions with regard to the Imperial Crown. Foxe moreover (as Dr. Yates herself mentions) in 
the second edition of the Acts replaced that dedication by another one which did not refer 
to Constantine. Cf. below, n. 62. 

1 Cf. Giordano Bruno's self-defence, quoted by Yates, p. 79, and, as an example, George Peele's 
Farewell to Arms. 

? Richard III, IV 4, 382; 2 Henry IV, IV 5, 41; Henry P, IV 1,278. 

8 L. G. Wickham Legg, The Coronation Order of King James I, p. 67; English Coronation Records, 

. 247. 
j i “T'he state or imperial crown.’ Queen Victoria was crowned by it; and the same purpose has been 
assigned to it for the coronation of Elizabeth II. 

5 William Atwood, The History and Reasons of the Dependency of Ireland upon the Imperial Crown 
of the Kingdom of England, rectifying Mr. Molyneux’s State of the Case of Ireland’s being bound by 
Acts of Parliament in England. London, 1698, p. 72. His observation is provoked by Molyneux’s 
occasional assertion that Ireland’s dependence on the Imperial Crown was incompatible with Irish 
parliamentary rights. 
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rose to a recognized place in the Irish Statute Book. At the same time the con- 
cept of empire was felt to have a natural affinity to the classical name of the 
country, Britannia. The combination of both words had become an inspiring 
symbol for ambitious dreams even before Elizabeth’s reign. When scheming for 
the marriage pact between the ‘Tudor king and the Stuart heiress, Protector 
Somerset had looked forward to the time when England and Scotland would be 
merged in the ‘Empire of Great Britain’. To John Dee, that quixotic scholar, 
suspected as a sorcerer by the man in the street, but acceptable to the court as 
astrologer, astronomer and adviser in maritime enterprise, the name of Imperium 
Britannicum became expressive of views expanding to farther horizons. He saw 
it portending such greatness as would result from the exploration and control of 
the fabulous lands in the Pacific, Cathay and Ophir. Being certain that these 
coasts would be reached by the circumnavigation of the American continent, he 
had a hand in the instructions given to Francis Drake for his voyage of 15772 
While this daring enterprise was being prepared, Dee was formulating his ex- 
‘ pectations in the General and Rare Memorials Pertayning to the Perfect Art of 
Navigation, part of which was published in thatyear.? This nautical tract appeals 
to ‘the humors and inclinations of the people of this ALBION being (now) 
the greater portion of the BRITISH IMPIRE'.* In adopting this name the 
author reawakens, though with a different meaning, the historical imagination 
which, six decades before, Polydore Vergil had kindled in the mind of King 
Henry. ‘Careful for the prosperity of this Brytish Impire under our most 
peacable Queen Elizabeth’ he promises to her and to his countrymen that by 
the new maritime exploits they will become equal—or rather almost equal—to 


1 Cf. A. F. Pollard, England under the Protector Somerset, p. 165; S. T. Bindoff, “The Stuarts and 
their Style’, Ezg. Hist. Rev. lx (1945), 201. 

3 Evidence for Dee's share in the preparation of Drake's enterprise has been given by E. G. R. 
Taylor: Tudor Geography, 1485-1583 (1930), pp. 115-22. Cf. V. T. Harlow, The Founding of the 
Second British Empire, i (1952), pp. 15 ff. 

3 With running titles different from that indicated above, among them The British Monarchy and 
The Imperium Brytannicum (Taylor, op. cit., p. 114). 

4 General and rare Memorials, p. 54. Dee was apparently the first author who spoke of a British 
Empire. (J. A. Williamson, T'he Age of Drake (2nd ed., 1946), p. 150): He was, in his time, excep- 
tional too in relating the concept of empire to oversea expansion. "The fascination aroused in his mind by 
this co-ordination permeates the whole section of his book to which the above sentence belongs, pp. 5 3-7. 
It reappears in the unprinted part of his work (cf. Taylor, op. cit., p. 115: ‘this Incomparable Islandish 
Impire’) and in pamphlets submitted to Elizabeth in 1578—9 (Nos. 19 and 21 of Taylor’s list of Dee's 
geographical and related writings, op. cit., p. 192). F. Yates (/oc. cit., pp. 46-8) thinks Dee strongly 
influenced by ‘sympathies with the Greek empire’ which for more than a century had ceased to exist. 
Her evidences are as follows: (4) Dee’s literary references include the orations addressed by Gemisthus 
Pletho about 14.15 to the Emperor Manuel concerning the Peloponnesus, which had recently been 
translated into Latin; (4) in the initial of the first of these orations, which happens to be C, Dee’s 
printer, who had also published Foxe's Acts and Monuments, reproduces the picture of the énthroned 
queen, which in the dedication to the first English edition of that book had filled the C of Constantine 
(though in the current edition of 1570 the C of Christ). 
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the glories of Edgar Pacificus the ‘imperial and godly governor’ and ‘Saxonical 
Alexander’, who ‘wisely knew the ancient bounds and limits of this Brytish 
Impire’.1 

The expectations which inspired the author to this high-flown analogy were 
as imaginary as were his historical views. The trophies which Drake in 1580 
brought home from his expedition were neither peacefully won, nor were they 
the first-fruits of enlarged empire. John Dee, three years later, had his restless 
speculation transferred from imperial to alchemistic treasure-trove. Serious 
projects of expansion across the Atlantic were, indeed, maturing just then. But 
Gilbert’s Newfoundland and Raleigh’s Virginia had been reduced to names for 
territorial claims and could not give substance to the name of a British empire 
when James of Scotland inherited the Imperial Crown of England. It was this 
event that now shaped the destinies of both those classical ornaments. The union 
of the crowns of England and Scotland cast, as it were, new lustre on the Imperial 
Crown; and Britain or Great Britain appeared to be the natural denomination of 
the empire in which this crown held authority.* However the question remained, ` 
in what sense one could speak of one Empire. In his first address to parliament 
James referred to ‘our imperial monarchy of two great kingdoms’. But parlia- 
ment avoided commitment to this conception. It availed itself of the Imperial 
Crown as of an elusive formula. It acknowledged to James that ‘under one 
imperial crown, your majesty is of the realms and kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland the most potent and mighty King. . . .' James 
was soon to learn how obstinately parliament opposed any attempt to make one 
monarchy out of the kingdoms of England and Scotland. In law there was no 
place as yet for a British empire. In fact, however, it now seemed to exist. It 
became a concept of geography. In 1611 John Speed conferred the name The 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britain on his maps of England, Scotland and 
: Ireland which were republished several times.? 

The concept of empire, which here was handed on to the future, was essen- 
tially equivalent to that which one century earlier had been imported to England 
by Polydore Vergil. It was imperium such as understood by the humanists—a 
term expressive of dignity and splendour, but not of precedence of other king- 
doms—not at all claiming world-supremacy. Shakespeare in many a fine line 
testifies to this significance. To him France as well as England is an ‘empery’, 
whose king is addressed as ‘imperial majesty’ and adorned by an imperial crown.* 

1 i cit., pp. 55, 57. 

2 CL. C.H . Firth, "The British Empire’, Scottish Hist. Rev. xv (1918), 185; S. 'T. Bindoff, "The 
Stuarts and their Style’, Eng. Hist. Rev. lx (1945). 

3 The British Empire is conspicuous on the fly-leaf and in the dedication to James, ‘Inlarger and 
Uniter of the British Empire’. Speed added a ‘History of Great Britain’, which frequently (pp. 151, 


155, 161, 411, 832, 884) gives prominence to Empire and Imperial Crown. 
4 Henry V,1 2,226; II Prol, 10; V 2, 26. 
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A gentleman of Verona is called ‘worthy of an Empress’ love’; Macbeth is 
haunted by ‘the imperial theme’ of becoming king of Scotland; and to be 
crowned ‘the most imperial monarch’ means little to Florizel when he thinks of 
Perdita: But Shakespeare could also speak of ‘imperial love’,? as Sir Walter 
Raleigh addressed the ‘empress’ of his heart. English words derived from 
imperium had within a short time become ornaments of dignified language so 
variously applicable that they could scarcely be understood as being related to 
specific marks of sovereignty. 

| RicHarD KOEBNER. 


1 The Two Gentlemen, V 4, 133; Macbeth, I 3, 129 (cf. also IV 3, 20 ‘imperial charge’); Wiater’s 
Tale III 4, 383. 
2 All’s well that ends well, Il 3, 81. 
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Never, perhaps, has the investigator into the nature and motives of revolutionary 
crowds found ready to hand such rich and varied material as that provided by 
Paris during the French Revolution. Apart from the year 1790, which was a 
period of remarkable social calm, Paris was for six years almost continuously 
subject to social movements and revolutionary upheavals—from April 1789, 
when the journeymen and labourers of the Faubourg St. Antoine and adjoining 
districts destroyed the properties of the manufacturers Henriot and Réveillon, 
until the final, desperate revolts of the Parisian sans-culottes against the Thermi- 
dorian Convention in Germinal and Prairial of the Year 3 (April-May 1795) 
Here it is not proposed to attempt a general investigation into the behaviour of 
the participants in these events. For the study of the process of transformation 
of groups of individuals into revolutionary crowds and of the particular behaviour 
and reaction to external stimuli of such crowds—what is generally termed the 
psychology of revolutionary crowds—the reader is referred to the work of 
Professor Georges Lefebvre? In this article I shall be concerned with another 
aspect of the problem; I shall attempt to see if there is any common pattern 
linking together the various insurrectionary movements or any underlying 
unity of purpose motivating their participants. 
‘In their characterization of the revolutionary crowd historians have tended to 
fall into two main groups—those who have accepted the revolutionary tradition 
1 The most important of these revolutionary journées were:— 
In 1789: Réveillon riots (28-29 April), Paris revolution and capture of the Bastille (12-14 July), 


march to Versailles (5-6 October); 
in 1797: march to Vincennes (28 February), Champ de Mars demonstration and petition 
(17 July); 
in 1792: FAR LU of grocers’ shops (January—February), invasion of Tuileries (20 June), fall 
of monarchy (10 August), September Massacres (2-4 September); 
in 1793: second pillage of groceries (25-26 February), expulsion of Girondin deputies (31 May— 
2 June), *Hébertis? insurrection (4-5 September); 
in 1794: overthrow of Robespierre (9 Thermidor =27 July); 
in 1795: riots of 12 Germinal (1 April) and 1-4 Prairial (20-23 May). 
The march to Vincennes (28 February 1791) and the September Massacres are not dealt with 
in this study. 
3 See his ‘Foules Révolutionnaires in Æ#xa/es Historiques de la Révolution Française, xi (1934), 
1-26. 
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with Michelet! and those who have rejected it with Taine?; but whether they 
refer to the mass of the participants in the great revolutionary journées admiringly 
as ‘le peuple’, or, slightingly, as ‘la canaille’, they have been inclined (in Pro- 
fessor Lefebvre’s phrase) to treat the Revolution ‘from above’? and have only 
considered the revolutionary crowd from the elevation of the committee room 
or the rostrum of the National Assembly or Jacobin Club. This has been true 
even of a great social historian like Albert Mathiez.* In so far as any attempt 
has been made at a detailed study of revolutionary crowds, there has been a 
tendency to explain them in terms of mass bribery and aristocratic or foreign 
conspiracy, or else as a kind of collective personification of the revolutionary 
ideal. However, I believe that it is possible to throw more light on the particular 
motives which prompted Parisian shopkeepers, workshop masters and journey- 
men to participate so frequently and wholeheartedly in revolutionary actions, 
and on the connection between their aims and those of the revolutionary leaders 
with whom historians of the Revolution have been largely preoccupied. The 
basis for such a study was laid by Jean Jaurès in his Histoire Socialiste de la 
Révolution Française, first published in 1901-4. More recently it has received 
a valuable stimulus from the work of Lefebvre and from Labrousse’s research 
into the movements of prices and wages on the eve of the Revolution.’ The 
present study draws largely on the police reports (particularly the procès-verbaux 
relating to the cross-examination of prisoners by the commissaires de police) of the 
Paris Chátelet,5 the Paris Sections of 1790-57 and the Comité de Sûreté 
Générale.’ Rn 

It must be recognized, to begin with, of course, that each of the Parisian 
Journées and of the social movements that generally led up to them had its own 
distinctive features, its own political content and objective, its own leaders and 
organization. Thus, the Réveillon riots in the Faubourg St. Antoine in April 
1789, although involving many thousands of people and leading to a considerable 

1 J. Michelet, La Révolution Française (édition définitive, Paris, 1893). 


2 H. Taine, Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. La Révolution (3 vols. Paris, 1876). 

3 G. Lefebvre, La Révolution Francaise. La Révolution de 1789 (Les Cours de Sorbonne, Paris, 
1946), p. 2. 

4 , €.g , his great work on the social movements of the Parisian sans-culottes of 1792—4, La Pie 
chère et le Mouvement social sous la Terreur (Paris, 1927), which is based almost entirely on reports of 
speeches in the National Convention, the Paris Commune and the Jacobin Club. 

5 C.-E. Labrousse, Esguisse du Mouvement des Prix et des Revenus en France au XVIIIe Siècle 
(2 vols. Paris, 1933); La Crise de l'Economie Française à la Fin de P Ancien Régime et au Début de la 
Révolution (vol. 1. Paris, 1944). 

$ Archives des Commissaires au Châtelet. Archives Nationales, series Y. 

7 Archives de la Préfecture de Police. Sections de Paris: Procès-Verbaux des Commissaires de 
Police. Series Aa. . 

8 The most important of these from the point of view of the present study are contained in the 
Archives Nationales, series F7 (Police. Générale). I cannot claim, however, to have thoroughly investi- 
gated this extremely rich and voluminous source. 
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loss of life and property, do not, unlike most of the other disturbances, appear 
to have been organized by anyone in particular or to have furthered the interests 
of any particular faction; further, they were the only major social disturbance 
in Paris during this period in which wage-earners appear to have predominated 
and in which, though confusedly, a worker-employer conflict can be seen. 
Again, there is a marked contrast between the apparent spontaneity of the 
march to Versailles to fetch the royal family to Paris in October 1789 and such 
military operations as the assault of the Bastille, the overthrow of the monarchy 
in August 1792 or the expulsion of the Girondin deputies from the Convention 
in June 1793; or again, between the predominantly political actions, such as the 
capture of the Bastille or the Champ de Mars demonstration of July 1791, 
and the more obviously social or economic movements, such as the various bread 
riots preceding the march to Versailles or the mass irruption into grocers’ shops 
all over Paris in January-February 1792 and February 1793. If there is a 
common thread running through these varied insurrectionary and social move- 
ments, it is to be found, not in the objectives or organizational plans of their 
promoters or of the political factions whose interests they often served, but 
in the social composition and particular aims of the rioters and demonstrators 
themselves. 

A study of the social composition of the participants in these movements, 
based mainly on the reports of the police commissioners of the Chátelet and of 
the Sections, reveals, in fact, a fairly constant and uniform pattern. So much 
is, indeed, conceded by historians like Taine; but they would have us believe 
that revolutionary crowds were formed, in the main, of criminals, vagrants and 
down-and-outs. While these no doubt played a certain part in these events, it 
appears to have been only a minor one. In nearly every insurrection and social 

. movement of the period, as will be seen, the main body of participants seems to 
have been drawn from the typical menu peuple of Paris: wage-earners, craftsmen, 
small shopkeepers, workshop masters, clerks and others. Within this broad 
social grouping the proportion of the whole formed by the various constituent 
elements differs considerably, it is true, from one insurrection to another. Thus, 
in the Réveillon riots, where the issues involved were of particular interest to 
wage-earners, we find, as has already been said, a predominance of journeymen 
and labourers. We find, also, a higher proportion of wage-earners among those 
arrested in connection with the Champ de Mars petition of July 1791 than 
among the assailants of the Bastille, the captors of the Tuileries in August 1792 


1 See p. 54, n. 6 and 7. 

2 This term, borrowed from the contemporary manuscript journal of the Parisian bookseller Hardy 
‘Mes Loistrs, ou Journal d’événements tels qu’ils parviennent à ma connoissance’, (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, fonds français 6680-7), cannot lay claim to any sociological exactitude. It has, however, been 
found convenient to use it in describing collectively wage-earners, small property-owners and urban poor. 
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or (though here the evidence is slighter) among the armed militia which expelled 
the Girondin deputies—doubtless because the promoters of the Champ de Mars 
petition had over a long period made a particular appeal to the politically under- 
privileged and because the latter three operations involved, in the main, citizens 
organized in the National Guard, from which wage-earners had long been ex- 
cluded either by law or by economic necessity. Again, it is not surprising that 
we should find a higher proportion of women participating in those movements 
in which the ‘bread-and-butter’ question presented itself most clearly —as in the 
march to Versailles, the popular invasions of the grocers’ shops or the food riots 
of Germinal—Prairial of the Year 3—than in the more strictly military or political 
actions. If we leave aside the single case of the Réveillon riots, these variations 
have no particular significance, however, for the present discussion, in which 
I hope to show that the various social groups composing the menu peuple of Paris 
were closely allied in the social conflicts of the period and were prompted to 
participate in these movements by identical motives. What is important to note 
is that the political leaders directing, or making political capital out of, these 
operations—the Paris electors of May—July 1789, the revolutionary journalists, 
the members of the Commune, of the National Assembly, the Cordelier or the 
Jacobin Clubs—were, with few exceptions, drawn from social groups whose 
interests were often at variance with those of the Parisian menu peuple—namely 
the bourgeoisie, the professions or the liberal aristocracy. Thus, it is possible to 
assume a certain discrepancy between the aims of the political leaders and the 
mass of the participants in the revolutionary movements under review. 
Considerable mystery still surrounds the actual preparation and organization 

of many of these movements. The absence of exact supporting evidence (either 
owing to the natural caution of men uncertain of the outcome of their plans or 
the subsequent deliberate removal of incriminating documents) often makes it 
difficult to determine how this or that insurrection was planned, who approved 
it and by what means the mass of its participants were drawn into action. Both 
Mathiez and Lefebvre have, for example, pointed to this difficulty in the case of 
the Parisians’ march to Versailles in October 1789. Yet this problem need not 
detain us. Even if we are bound, in most cases, to remain ignorant of the exact 
mechanism of revolt and, therefore, of the identity of many of those who served 
as intermediaries between the political leaders and the mass, Cato’s old maxim 
Cui bono? usually serves as a useful pointer to the political leaders themselves even - 
where the precise documentary evidence is lacking. The objectives are usually 

1 For the period 1789-91, the above conclusions are drawn from my article, ‘La composition 
sociale des insurrections parisiennes de 1789 à 1791”, Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française, 
no. 127, July-August 1952, pp. 256-88. They remain substantially the same for the later period (the 
relevant documents are frequently quoted in the course of the present study). 


2 See A. Mathiez, ‘Etude critique sur les journées des 5 et 6 octobre 1789’, Revue Historique, lxvii 
(1898), 241-81; lxviii (1899), 258—94; lxix (1899), 41-66; also Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 135. 
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not difficult to determine, either from the declarations of political leaders or the 
consequences that fowed from the revolutionary actions which they provoked 
or guided. Thus, the capture of the Bastille—the climax to the Parisian insur- 
rection of July 1789—ensured the transfer of power in the capital from the city 
government appointed by the absolute monarchy to the assembly of electors, 
representing the trading, manufacturing and professional middle class and the 
liberal aristocracy. The October insurrection and the march to Versailles had 
the effect of consolidating these gains. By placing the king under the watchful 
eye of the majority in the National Assembly, the Paris city government and 
Districts, and by destroying the influence of the conservative ‘English party’ 
within the Assembly, the ascendancy of the constitutional monarchists was, for 
the time being, assured. The Champ de Mars petition of July 1791 and the 
accompanying agitation marked the first, premature challenge of the democrats 
and republicans, centred in the Cordelier and Jacobin Clubs, to the constitu- 
tional monarchy and its supporters—a challenge that was successfully imple- 
mented by the armed capture of the Tuileries in August 1792. The Parisian 
revolution of 31 May-2 June 1793, in turn, overthrew the Girondin wing of the 
republican bourgeoisie and transferred power to the Mountain, headed by 
Robespierre and supported by the Paris Commune and sans-culottes. Similarly, 
the coup d’état of 9 Thermidor (27 July 1794) overthrew Robespierre, destroyed 
the Jacobin Club and the Committee of Public Safety and transferred power back 
to the main body of the republican bourgeoisie. The Parisian insurrections of 
Germinal and Prairial of the Year 3 (April-May 1795), in turn, marked the 
final, desperate attempt of the Jacobins, backed by the Parisian sans-culottes, to 
restore their supremacy. 

These, then, were, in broadest outline, the political aims of the leaders in 
provoking or initiating the major insurrectionary movements which concern 
us in this study. How far can the mass of the participants in these actions be 
said to have shared these aims and the political ideas with which they were 
associated? To what extent must their active participation be explained in other 
terms? 

To Taine, Mortimer-Ternaux! and many other historians this question 
presents few difficulties. The revolutionary crowd is a conscienceless rabble, 
quite incapable of political thought, driven to rebel by the prospect of easy loot 
or by monetary inducements? Though this view is often upheld by the testi- 
mony of hostile contemporary observers? the theory that bribery was a main 

1 M. Mortimer-Ternaux, Histoire de la Terreur (8 vols. Paris, 1862-81). 

2 Thus, Mortimer-Ternaux writes: ‘Dans la plupart des mouvements populaires l’argent joue un 


plus | grand réle que la passion’ (op. cit., viii. 455). 

3 This charge is, for example, made against the Réveillon rioters by Besenval, commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces mustered to quell them (Mémoires du Baron Besenval (Paris, 1921), ii. 346) and by 
Montjoie, editor of the Royalist journal, L’ Ami du Roi (Mémoires, i. 91-3). 
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stimulus to revolutionary activity cannot be sustained against the directly con- 
trary evidence of the police reports of the Châtelet and of the Sections: these 
show that corruption played, at most, a minor part in drawing the masses into 
participation in these events! Nor is it possible to maintain that those who took 
part in the rioting were in general politically neutral or indifferent to the aims 
and objectives of their promoters. There is ample evidence to suggest that, far 
from being passive instruments, revolutionary crowds were impregnated with 
the slogans and ideas of the political groups contending for power as the Revo- 
lution advanced. For example, during the Réveillon riots, which took place on 
the eve of the convocation of the States General, the demonstrators (though 
widely believed to have been incited by royalist agents) shouted revolutionary 
slogans: ‘Vive le Roi! Vive Necker! Vive le Tiers Etat’? The same political 
rallying cry of “Tiers Etat’ was voiced by demonstrators taking part in the 
burning of the customs posts (the hated arrières) and the sacking of the Saint- 
Lazare monastery during the Parisian insurrection of 12-14 July of the same 
year In the following weeks, as the rift developed in the National Assembly 
between the constitutional monarchists and the court party over the royal veto, 
the Parisian menu peuple openly championed the liberal wing of the bourgeoisie,* 
and we find the unemployed workers of the Ecole Militaire expressing their 
readiness to march to Versailles in order to crush reaction almost a fortnight 
before the march actually took place.’ After the comparative calm of the year 
1790, the social and political ideas of the democrats and republicans, whose 
main centre of operations was the Cordelier Club, began to circulate among 
the most active elements of the Parisian menu peuple. The results of this in- 
doctrination were clearly apparent in the Champ de Mars demonstration, called 
by the Cordelier Club with a purely political object—to sign a petition question- 
ing the king's right to continue in office after his return from his flight 
to Varennes. More than 6,000 people had signed this petition before the armed 
militia began firing into the crowd of demonstrators; according to Buchez and 
Roux, who examined the petition-sheets before their destruction by fire during 
the civil war of 1871, 'la masse des signatures est de gens qui savaient à peine 
lire”. Many, it is true, may have signed without a clear understanding of the 
contents of the petition, but the cook, Constance Evrard, at least, stated to the 


1 For a detailed examination of the evidence on which this conclusion is based, see my article in 
Annales Historiques de la Révolution Française, of which mention has already been made (p. 56, n. 1). 

2 Arch. Nat. KK 641, fo. 17. 3 Arch. Nat. Z™ 886; Z3 4691. 

4 See Mathiez, op. cit; Malouet, Mémoires, i. 367. 

5 "This is reported by Bailly, mayor of Paris, in a letter to the king’s minister, La ‘Tour du Pin (Arch. 
Nat. C 31, no. 262, fo. 3). One of these workers was arrested on 6 October at Versailles, charged with 
pillaging the Hôtel des Gardes du Corps. During his cross-examination by the Versailles police, he 
claimed to have marched ‘pour défendre les gens de Versailles! (Arch. Seine et Oise. Série B. Prévôté 
de l'Hótel du Roi, Greffe 1789). 

8 Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution Frangaise (40 vols. Paris, 1833—8), xi. 114. 
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police under cross-examination that she believed its purposes were ‘à faire organ- 
iser autrement le pouvoir exécutif! ; and of more than 120 persons sent to the 
Force prison in connection with the Champ de Mars demonstration the great 
majority had been arrested for expressing political opposition to the National 
Assembly, the city administration or the armed militia.? 

It is not possible to produce the same documentary evidence in the case of 
the armed overthrow of the monarchy in August 1792 and the expulsion of the 
Girondin deputies in May—June 1793; yet this is hardly surprising as these were 
insurrections of an entirely different order, dependent for their execution, not 
on unarmed (or largely unarmed) revolutionary crowds, but on the deployment 
of a centrally organized armed force—the Parisian National Guard, supple- 
mented in the former case by armed units from Marseilles, Brest and other cities. 
Yet these actions, too, marked the culmination of many weeks of political pre- 
paration in which the Parisian menu peuple (now to be distinguished by the title 
of sans-culottes) were thoroughly involved: Thus, the capture of the Tuileries 
was preceded by the mass invasion of the palace on 20 June, in which many 
thousands of citizens of the Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marcel, both armed 
and unarmed, presented a petition to the king and shouted patriotic slogans. 
And already in March 1793 the reports of police agents reveal that the need for 
a new insurrection, this time directed against the Girondin faction, was openly 
discussed in the clubs and markets; in April and May this demand had become 
more insistent and was being supported by countless deputations and petitions 
to the Convention and the Jacobin Club.4 Finally, in the riots of Prairial of the 
Year 3, the crowds that burst into the Convention demanded support for the 
political programme of the Jacobins and the release of the Jacobin prisoners; 
in their caps many wore, side by side with the word ‘bread’, the political slogan,, 
‘The Constitution of 1'793’.5 

There is, therefore, little doubt that these revolutionary crowds enthusiastic- 
ally supported and assimilated the objects, ideas and slogans of the political 
groups in the National Assembly, Cordelier and Jacobin Clubs whose leader- 
ship they acknowledged and in whose interest they demonstrated, petitioned or 
took up arms. These were the objects, ideas and slogans of the liberal, demo- 
cratic and republican bourgeoisie (according to the stage reached by the Revolu- 
tion as it moved leftwards), which the most active elements among the Parisian 
menu peuple, from whom the great bulk of these insurgents and demonstrators 
were drawn, adopted as their own, because they appeared to correspond to their 


1 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 148, fo. 30. 
` 2 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa (19 cartons); Ab 324 (Registre de la Force), pp. 7-60 (both for period 14— 
30 July 1791). 

3 Arch. Nat. E? 47747 (Pétion), pièces 472—600. 

4 See police agents’ reports for these months in Arch. Nat. F? 3688 (2); AF" 1470. 

5 L Ancien Moniteur, xxiv. 497—507; Arch. Nat. W 546-8. 
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own interests in the fight to destroy the old régime and to safeguard the Repub- 
lic. Yet they cannot be regarded as the particular demands of wage-earners, 
small shopkeepers and workshop masters as such. Therefore, while acknow- 
ledging, against the opinion of Taine and his followers, the part played by the 
political ideas of the leaders in stimulating mass revolutionary activity, we can 
accept this only as a partial explanation. It does little to explain such ‘non- 
political’ movements as the Réveillon riots, the social unrest that led up to the 
march to Versailles or the overthrow of the Girondins, the invasion of the 
grocers’ shops in 1792 and 1793, or even the essential character of the riots of 
Germinal and Prairial—and yet these movements were an intrinsic part of the 
Revolution and involved people drawn from the same social groups as those 
who stormed the Bastille, overthrew the monarchy and signed the Champ de 
Mars petition. Above all, it does not explain the almost continuous undertone 
of social unrest among the Parisian menu peuple, which characterized the whole 
period under review, and without which it would have been impossible for the 
contending political groups to mobilize the popular battalions on the great 
political journées themselves. To arrive at a more satisfactory explanation we 
shall have to find some more constant factor than the changing political slogans 
of the leaders, look more closely at the social demands of the participants them- 
selves and test the validity of Professor Lefebvre’s contention: ‘L’intervention 
de la foule suppose des motifs particuliers’ 

Such an enquiry will reveal that the most constant motive of popular insur- 
rection during the Revolution, as in the eighteenth century as a whole, was the 
compelling need of the menu peuple for the provision of cheap and plentiful 
bread and other essentials, and the necessary administrative measures to ensure 
it. It is interesting to observe that this motif particulier of the Parisian sans- 
culottes, being at variancewith the ideas of free trade held by all bourgeois groups, 
was apt to put a strain on their alliance with even the most advanced of the politi- 
cal leaders. Both Robespierre and Marat, for example, castigated the grocery 
rioters of February 1793 as being the dupes of Pitt and the counter-revolution.? 
The authorities and the revolutionary leaders themselves on occasion com- . 
mented on this particular motive of the Parisian menu peuple and appreciated its 
significance for the Revolution. Thus, Barnave, one of the leaders of the con- 
stitutional monarchists, wrote significantly in describing the events of the 5-6 
October at Versailles to his Dauphinois constituents: 


Pendant que nous délibérions, l’impatience des Parisiens s’était portée à l’excès; la bour- 
geoisie et le peuple, les uns animés uniquement contre la dernière conduite du gouvernement 
et de l'aristocratie, et Jes autres y mêlant l'intérêt du pain qui commençait à être rare, se sont 
assemblés dans tous les districts.? . 

1 Lefebvre, op. cit., pp. 141--2. 
2 See Mathiez, La Vie chère et le Mouvement social sous Ja Terreur, pp. 153-7. 
3 Arch. Nat. W 12, nos. 200-1 (my italics). 
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The theme of the shortage or high price of bread as a major cause of social dis- 
turbance in eighteenth-century France! has been given a new emphasis by 
Professor Labrousse’s studies in price fluctuations and budgets in the years 
preceding the outbreak of the French Revolution.* Labrousse has shown the 
catastrophic effects on the poorer sections of the urban population in particular 
of the chronic shortage and high price of wheat during these years, reaching 
a climax in the period 1785-98 We can appreciate the better the Parisian 
wage-earners' hostility to the old régime and their willingness to join with the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie in destroying it, when we learn, for example, that the 
proportion of his income that a Paris builder’s labourer would have to spend on 
bread in order to maintain his normal consumption rose from about 50 per cent. 

in August 1788 to the fantastic figure of 83 per cent. in February 1789.4 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the price and supply of bread should 
emerge so clearly from contemporary documents as a constant source of popular 
disquiet during the insurrectionary movements of the early years of the Revolu- 
tion. There seems little doubt that the Réveillon riots in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine were the direct outcome of remarks attributed to the manufacturers 
Réveillon and Henriot concerning the desirability of lower wages,5 and that the 
bulk of the rioters were wage-earners, who felt particularly concerned as a social 
group by the nature of these remarks.® Yet this was not properly speaking a 
wages movement; Réveillon had a good reputation as an employer and his own 
workpeople were not involved. The primary cause of the disturbance was, 
without much doubt, the prevailing scarcity and high cost of bread. This is 
attested by the author of the contemporary pamphlet, Lestre au Roi, who wrote: 
‘C’est à la cherté du pain qu'on doit attribuer nos derniers malheurs’ The 
bookseller Hardy, too, noted in his ‘Journal’ on the second night of the disturb- 
ances that the rioters, on dispersing, had announced ‘que le lendemain ils 
feraient grand tapage pour obtenir la diminution du pain’. Again, itwasreported 
to the police that, during the riots, women had been seen standing at a street 
corner receiving bread looted from a baker's shop°; and De Crosne, lieutenant 
general of police, in reporting the course of the riots to the king, further stressed 
the rioters’ concern at the high cost of bread: ‘Quoique la sédition paraisse 
toujours dirigée contre le sr Réveillon, on demandevivementla diminution du prix 
1 See, e.g., D. Mornet, Les Origines intellectuelles de la Révolution Française (Paris, 1933), pp. 


1 See P. 54, n. 5. 3 La Crise de l'Economie Française, pp. xlii-l. TOP 
4 My own calculation, based on figures given by Labrousse (Esquisse du Mouvement des Prix, ii. 
597—608). 


5 Arch. Nat. C 221, no. 160/146, fo. 58. . : . 

* For the predominance of wage-earners among the Réveillon rioters, see my article to which 
reference is made on p. 56, n. 1. 

? Bib. Nat. Lb?? 7157. 8 ‘Journal’, viii. 299. 

8 Arch. Nat. Y 11033. 
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du pain’! The bread-motive appears almost continuously as the main stimulus in 
the protracted popular movement which sprang up at the end of May, rose to a 
climax in the days of 12-14 July, again on 5-6 October, and did not visibly 
subside until the early days of November, when the first stage of the political 
revolution, which placed power firmly in the hands of the constitutional mon- 
archists, was already long completed. 

In the weeks preceding the July revolution, which culminated in the seizure 
of the Bastille, Hardy vividlyillustrates in his ‘Journal’ the popular mood and the 
authorities’ constant fear of an outbreak on a larger and more violent scale than 
that which had occurred in the Faubourg St. Antoine at the end of April. On 
nine occasions during May, June and the early days of July he records the 
posting of special guards in the markets to quell bread riots? On 13 June he 
noted that the police had forbidden a rise in the price of the 4-lb. loaf from 144 
to 15 sols, as requested by the bakers, for fear of social disturbance? A few days 
before the political revolution itself, a crowd publicly burned the pamphlet, 
Espérance du Peuple, which suggested two prices for bread—three sols and five 
sols per Ib. ‘Le but avait été mal saisi par la classe inférieure du peuple’, wrote 
Hardy. During the July revolution the same theme constantly recurs. A major 
purpose of the organized attack on the St. Lazare monastery in the early hours 
of 13 July was to remove grain stored in its barns to the central markets, and 
among the local raiders, who looted its rooms, the cry of ‘allons chercher du pain’ 
was heard’; while to the wage-earners, shopkeepers and traders who burned 
down the customs posts under orders from the political leaders at the Palais 
Royal the issue was quite a simple one—to ensure cheaper food and drink: as a 
locksmith seen smashing the furniture in the office of the Chaillot barrière put it, 
‘nous allons boire le vin à trois sols’.® 

The popular insurrection of 5-6 October, which achieved its political purpose 
of bringing the royal family to Paris, was even more clearly connected with the 
provision of bread for the hungry Parisian masses. Popular fury, which had so 
well served the revolutionary bourgeoisie during the July revolution, tempor- 
arily subsided after the murder of Foulon and Berthier on 22 July, when the 
price of the 4-Ib. loaf was reduced from 144 to 134 sols.” But this calm was 
short-lived. The bread crisis appeared in a new form. It was no longer a prob- 
lem of price—the price of the 4-lb. loaf was further reduced to 12 sols on 
8 August—but of supply. Following the good harvest of 1789, the expected 
abundance in the bakers’ shops did not materialize? and the acute shortage of 

, À Arch. Nat. C 221, no. 160/146, fo. 48. 


3 ‘Journal’, viii. 310, 312, 320, 332, 341, 344, 348, 351, 378. 

3 Ibid., p. 348. 4 Ibid., p. 384. 

5 Arch. Nat. Z? 4691. 6 Arch. Nat. Z™ 886. 
7 See Hardy, ‘Journal’, viii. 401. 

8 See J. M. Thompson, The French Revolution (Oxford, 1947), p. 93. 
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bread which lasted until early November kept the popular movement in a state 
of continuous animation. So it is not surprising that the extremely rich, varied 
and complex social movement that led up to the march of the market-women, 
St. Antoine housewives, journeymen and armed militia to Versailles on $ October 
was continually punctuated by popular acts of violence against bakers and other 
alleged hoarders, by protest meetings in markets and streets and by mass depu- 
tations of angry women to the Hôtel de Ville? There is little doubt that to a 
great mass of the marchers on 5 October the purpose of fetching the king to 
Paris was to ensure an adequate supply of bread. The adventurer, Fournier 
l'Américain, who played a leading part in this affair, when sent by Lafayette to 
the District of St. Eustache to fetch arms for the National Guard, appealed to the 
women to follow him in order ‘to fetch bread’ for their children? Most his- 
torians have repeated the marchers' slogan, 'cherchons le boulanger, la bou- 
langère et le petit mitron’ as clearly revealing the immediate rôle that the mene 
peuple of Paris expected the royal family to fulfil; and Mathiez has pointed out 
that Maillard, in his address to the National Assembly at Versailles as spokes- 
man of the market-women, freely borrowed from the contemporary pamphlet, 
Quand aurons-nous du Pain? in order to state their case for the necessary measures 
to ensure more bread for the people? 

The Champ de Mars demonstration, on the other hand, although widely 
supported by the menu peuple in a majority of the Paris Sections,* was, in many 
respects, the most purely ‘political’ of the great Parisian journées. By early 
November 1789 the protracted social movement of the first months of the Revo- 
lution had been brought to an end as the result of the energetic measures taken 
by the National Assembly to supply Paris with cheap and plentiful bread and to 
curb public disorder. The particular problems arising from the collapse of the 
assignat and wartime inflation were yet to come; so it happened that the Champ 
de Mars demonstration of July 1791 was the only one of the great Parisian 
journées which was not associated in any way with a popular demand for the 
control of bread or of any other commodity of prime necessity. The demonstra- 
tion was, it is true, preceded by a considerable wages movement, involving 
many thousands of journeymen in a variety of trades, and by months of agitation 
among the unemployed, threatened with starvation by the closure of the Public 
Workshops. Yet these movements, though taken under the protective wing of 


1 For these events see, above all, Hardy's ‘Journal’ for August-October 1789, especially viii. 

PP- Pe 426, 429, 443-8, 458, 460, 478-80, 499-505. 
Mémoires secrets de L. Fournier, Américan . . Arch. Nat. F7 6504. 
3 See Mathiez, ‘Etude critique sur les journées des 5 et 6 octobre 1789”, Revue Historique, lxix 
1899), 42— 

D su of the police reports on those arrested in connexion with this event shows that the 125 
persons sent to the Force prison between 14 and 30 July (see p. 59, n. 2) resided in no fewer than 40 of 
the 48 Parisian Sections (Arch. Préf. Pol., series Aa and Ab 324). 
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the Cordelier Club and its affiliated bodies, cannot be directly connected with 
the Champ de Mars demonstration itself, and the demands of these workers are 
not reflected in the cross-examination of the numerous wage-earners, shop- 
keepers and workshop masters arrested during this period in the various Paris 
Sections? In this respect, the Champ de Mars affair appears to fall outside the 
general pattern of the insurrectionary movements which we are here examining. 
The particular demands of the common people are, in this case, rarely expressed 
in economic terms. Their demands assume, rather, a political form—as witness 
the numerous insults hurled at the National Guard and the complaints against 
the National Assembly and city government by those arrested in the Sections in 
connection with the demonstration. In this respect, the Champ de Mars affair 
and the popular movement of the spring and summer of 1791 mark an important 
stage in the development of the Parisian sans-culottes as a force in the Revolution. 
With the split in the revolutionary bourgeoisie and the determined attempts of 
the democrats and the republicans of the Cordelier Club and the Fraternal 
Societies to win a firm basis of support among the people, they are beginning 
to play a more independent part: not only are they voicing the particular 
‘ programme of the more radical section of the bourgeoisie, but they are 
beginning, however hesitatingly, to express their own social grievances in a 
political form. 

With the spring of 1792 the Revolution entered upon a new stage which 
was to give a new intensity and a new direction to the whole social movement. - 
The fall in the value of the assignat had already begun to react on the price of . 
articles of daily consumption in the autumn of 1791, but it was above all the war 
upon which revolutionary France embarked in April 1792 that ushered in a long ` 
period of catastrophic inflation,’ during which the attention of the sans-culottes 
was almost continuously riveted to the problems of prices, food shortage and the 
compelling need to force measures of control in the price and supply of the 
necessities of life on unwilling authorities. From the point of view of the social 
historian, the whole period is dominated by this preoccupation. It was only by 
degrees, however, that the Parisian sans-culottes, under the guidance of the 


1 See A. Mathiez, Le Club des Cordeliers pendant la Crise de Varennes et le Massacre du Champ de 
Mars (Paris, 1910), pp. 21-31. 

: 2 Arch. Préf. Pol., series Aa, nos. 56, 72, 76, 84, 85, 134, 137, 148, 153, 155, 157, 166, 167, 172, 

173, 182, 198, 205, 206, 215, 219, 220, 224, 239. 

3 There was, however, the lady who, when accused of insulting Lafayette and the National Guard, 
retorted that her accuser would not be so willing to assume their defence ‘si le comparant avait autant 
de mal que les autres à gagner le pain qu'il mange’ (Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 153, fo. 7); or the kitchen-maid 
who, when asked to explain her hostility to the National Guard, said she found difficulty in buying 
bread owing to the bakers’ lack of small change (Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 85, fo. 117). ; 

4 Sce p. 57, n. 2. 

5 See R. G. Hawtrey, “The Collapse of the French Assignats’, The Economic te xxviii 
(September 19r 8), 300-14; S. E. Harris, The Assigmats (Cambridge, Mass., 1930). i 
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Hébertists and, above all, of Jacques Roux and the Enragés, found a programme 
of social demands which corresponded to their particular needs and which they 
were eventually to force for a brief period on the Jacobin Convention in the 
shape of the Maximum Général. In the first place their anger was directed against 
the grocers, as it had been previously against the bakers and millers, and found 
expression in the direct attempts of revolutionary crowds to compel provision- 
merchants (particularly the more substantial among them) to sell their wares at 
the prices obtaining before the Revolution. In this connexion, the two move- 
ments of January—February 1792 and of February 1793 are of particular interest. 
The first of these seems to have been mainly concentrated in the north-central 
Sections (Beaubourg and Gravilliers) and the Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. 
Marcel, in which crowds of men and women (laundresses were to the fore in the 
Section des Gobelins) forced grocers to distribute sugar at the pre-revolutionary 
price of 20-25 sols a lb.? The archives of the Préfecture of Police contain the 
records of 14 persons arrested for playing a direct part in these disturbances on 
22-24 January and of 5 others for ‘tumult, riot and sedition’ in the Faubourg St. 
Marcel on 14-15 February That the prisoners, who were sent to the Concier- 
gerie, enjoyed considerable popular support is evident from a petition in their 
favour submitted to the Assembly by 150 residents of the Gobelins Section.‘ 
The immediate cause of the disturbances (‘la subite augmentation du sucre’, as 
the rioters in a grocer’s shop in the Faubourg St. Antoine told the police com- 
missioner of the Montreuil Section") seems to have been temporarily removed, 
or its urgency obscured, by even more pressing considerations, as the movement 
petered out and does not appear to be reflected in any way in the political journées 
‘ of 20 June and 10 August 1792, which overthrew the monarchy. Here, at 
least, we cannot trace any continuity in the social movement; yet such a gap is 
rare. | 
The riots of 25 and 26 January 1793 were more widespread, of wider scope 
and of far greater political importance. Documents in the police archives show 
us that the rioters on this occasion extended their operations to a large majority 
(if not to all) of the Parisian Sections. Large crowds compelled grocers to 
sell not only sugar, but soap, tallow, coffee, soda and other wares at prices 

L See Mathiez, La Vie chère et le Mouvement social sous la Terreur, pp. 113 £f. 

2 Arch. Nat. D III 2564; Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 173, fo. 39. See also Mathiez, op. cit, pp. 36-41. 

3 Arch, Préf. Pol. Aa g (Arrestations), fos. 103~37, 200-4. 

4 Arch. Nat. D III 2564. 

5 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 173, fo. 39. 

6 I have found reports of such riots in 32 of the 48 Sections—21 of them in the reports of the police 
commissioners and the police registers of the Sections (Arch. Préf. Pol., series Aa); 9 others in the various 
prison registers (Arch. Préf. Pol., series Ab, nos. 132, 319, 325); a further 2 in the reports sent in to the 
Bureau de Surveillance de la Police (Arch. Nat. AF!" 1470). This is not a complete record, as there are 


considerable gaps in the commissioners’ reports, a great many of which were destroyed by fire in 1871— 
in the case of 18 Sections there are no surviving reports for the month of February 1793. 
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determined by the rioters themselves. This time we have the records of some 
50 persons arrested, 35 of whom were sent to prison and a handful sentenced to 
long terms of forced labour! Again, despite the disproportionate losses suffered 
by some grocers and the sinister accusations made against the rioters and their 
leaders in the Paris Commune and the Jacobin Club,? there was no question of a 
general pillage of food-shops or of creating a state of disorder favourable to the 
enemies of the Revolution: the documents (particularly the police reports on 
interviews with grocers and the cross-examination of prisoners) show that the 
sole purpose of the demonstration was to attempt to force the grocers to sell 
certain vital commodities at pre-revolutionary prices. On this occasion, however, 
the movement did not come to a stop after the mobilization of the National 
Guard, the arrest of a number of rioters and the adoption of various administra- 
tive palliatives. In a general sense, it continued unabated past the enactment 
of the Maximum Général in September 1793, through Robespierre’s Revolution- 
ary Government and its fall in Thermidor, to the last outbreak of the sans-culottes 
in Prairial of the Year 3, and beyond. More immediately, it merged with the 
wider movement, guided by the Jacobin Club, which led to the revolution òf 
May-June 1793 and the overthrow of the Girondins, by this time identified, 
in the eyes of the more active elements in the Sections at least, with the hated 
accapareurs. It is not possible to attempt here to analyse the daily reports of the 
police and the National Guard in April and May of that year,’ but they establish 
clearly enough that the next popular insurrection was already anticipated by the 
authorities in early March, and that, in their opinion, the main motive force 
behind it was popular concern at the continuous rise in food prices. It cannot 
be denied, of course, that, during the May-June revolution itself, a further 
motive may have played a considerable part in helping to maintain thousands of 
sans-culottes under arms—the promise of the Central Revolutionary Committee 
to compensate those losing work as the result of their active participation with a 
payment of 40 sols for each day spent under arms. But this was only a last- 
minute measure and can hardly be regarded as a major motive. 
The expulsion of the Girondins, though transferring power to the Mountain, 

did nothing immediately to allay public unrest. The reports sent to the Bureau 
de Surveillance de ja Police in June are couched in almost identical terms with 
those in April or May." The shortage of bread in bakers’ shops had again begun 
to arouse concern at the end of March, and by the end of August bread queues 
and bread riots had become once more a familiar feature of Parisian life. This 

1 Arch. Nat. AA 47, doss. 1387, fo. 54; Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 11 (Arrestations), fos. 548—52; see, 
also, police commissioners’ reports in a dozen Sections (Arch. Préf. Pol., series Aa). 

3 See Mathiez, op. cit., pp. 153-7. 

3 Arch. Nat. F7 3688 (2); AF 1470; F" III, Seine, 27. 

* Arch. Nat. BB? 80, doss. 16. 5 Arch. Nat. AFF 1470. 

* Arch. Nat. F7 3688 (2). 
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was the immediate background to the journées of 4 and 5 September 1793, 
directed by the 'Hébertis Commune under Chaumette. It was under their 
stimulus that the Convention decided at last to decree the Maximum Général and 
to set on foot the long-delayed Armée Révolutionnaire which, as an instrument 
of the Terror, was intended to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of 
grain and meat to Paris from the surrounding countryside. Under such con- 
sistent popular pressure the Convention and the Committee of Public Safety 
managed, by a policy of controls, to halt inflation and to arrest for several months 
the fall in the value of the assignat? Yet the demands of a revolutionary war and 
the hostility of the farmers, who tended to hoard their produce in anticipation 
of better times or failed to produce at all for fear of requisition, kept food in short 
supply. Throughout this period the reports of the agents of the Ministry of the 
Interiorand others? reveal the constant strain that these hardships were imposing 
on the alliance between the Committee of Public Safety and the Parisian sans- 
culottes. There is little doubt that this dissatisfaction, together with the particular 
grievance of the wage-earners at the authorities’ determined efforts to maintain 
the Maximum on wages as well as that on prices,* contributed to the failure of the 
sans-culottes to mobilize in support of Robespierre on 9-10 Thermidor of the 
Year 2. 

The Parisian wage-earners, artisans and shopkeepers certainly lived to regret 

the fall of Robespierre. The Thermidorians lost little time in destroying the 
controls created by their predecessors, inflation ran riot* and the prices of essen- 
tial goods soared. The sans-culottes took some time to react: they raised no 
protest at the abolition of their own creation, the Maximum Général, in December 
—partly through indifference and partly because Thermidor had left them con- 
fused and leaderless.5 A police report of 30 November 1794, however, illus- 
trates the prevailing mood of the people and their growing hostility towards the 
Thermidorians:— 
Les plaintes et les murmures se font toujours entendre. La lenteur des distributions du 
pain, le manque de farine, la cherté sur les places publiques et les marchés de ce pain, le bois, 
le vin, le charbon, les légumes, les pommes de terre, dont le prix augmente tous les jours 
d’une manière effrayante, jettent le peuple dans un état de douleur et d’affaissement aisé à 
concevoir. 


Rappelé à lui par le sentiment de ses douleurs et de sa misère profonde, il ne fait entendre 
que des malédictions contre le gouvernement, mais loin de soupirer après le retour de la 


1 Arch. Nat. F? 3688 (3); AF" 1470; L'Ancien Moniteur, xvii. 73-4; E. Soreau, ‘Les ouvriers aux 
journées des 4 et 5 septembre 1739’, dns. Hist. Rév. Franç., xiv (1937), 436-47. 

3 See S. E. Harris, op. cit. 

3 See P. Caron, Paris pendant la Terreur (4 vols., Paris, 1910-14), passim; A. Schmidt, Tableaux de 
la Révolution Française (3 vols. Leipzig, 1868-71), passim; Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 70,94, 139, 198, 201, 240. 

4 On this question see, particularly, Mathiez, La Vie chère, pp. 581-606. : 

5 See R. G. Hawtrey, op. cit. : 

8 See G. Lefebvre, Les Thermidoriens (Paris, 1946), pp. 35-40. 
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Royauté, il prête volontiers l'oreille aux espérances qu'on peut lui donner de la cessation de ce 
temps de misère et de vraie calamité.! 

The reports of the local police commissioners and of the Comité de Süreté 
Générale on those arrested for expressing opposition to the Convention and its 
leaders during the coming months show that various elements contributed to 
the widespread social movement that began around the turn of the year and broke 
out in violent disorders on 12 Germinal and 1—4 Prairial of the Year 3 (1 April 
and 20-23 May 1795). The rising cost of living, the closing of the Parisian 
ateliers d'armes, the persecution of Jacobins, the extravagance of rich speculators 
and war-profiteers, the arrogance of the middle class youth (or muscadins)—All 
aroused the bitter class hostility of the sans-culotte8 and played their part in these 
explosions; but, above all, it was the extreme shortage of bread—at times re- 
duced to a daily ration of 3 or 4 ounces?—that gave this movement coherence 
and continuity. Thus, on 28 January 1795, the police were told by a pay-clerk 
of the Indivisibilité Section that the arms workers were only waiting for the price 
of bread to rise to 20 sols per lb. in order to attack the Convention and extermin- 
ate the members of the reconstituted comités révolutionnaires“ On 11 February 
a discharged arms worker, arrested for having caused a disturbance outside the 
Convention, admitted that he had criticised the Convention for not reducing the 
price of bread.5 On 18 March a waiter was accused of saying, 'that it was terrible 
to see Frenchmen reduced to a ration of 1 lb. of bread a day and to eating pota- 
toes, which were only fit for pigs'.5 On 21 March there was a fight between 
workers and muscadins near the Porte St. Denis,” and on the following day two 
gentlemen charged three arms-workers with insulting them in the Palais Royal.8 
On 2; March a jeweller of the Rue St. Martin was accused of threatening the 
Convention and of saying that ‘it was not easy to live on a half-lb. of bread’.® 
'T'wo days later (7 Germinal) a more serious movement had developed; on that 
day women demonstrated for more bread both inside and outside the. Conven- 
tion! and there were bread riots in the Gravilliers and Temple Sections, involving 
wage-earners and housewives. On the following morning 8 persons were 
arrested in the Rue du Temple for attempting to form a procession to the Con- 
vention.!* The movement was already assuming an insurrectionary character: 

1 Arch. Nat. F7 3688 (4). 
3 Most of these factors appear in the cross-examination of J. L. Degré, journeyman joiner and arms 
worker, before the Comité de Sûreté Générale on g-11 February 1795 (Arch. Nat. F7 4665, doss. 5). 


3 See Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 78, fos. 5-6; Aa 241, fo. 99; Arch. Nat. F” 4734, doss. 1; Arch. Nat. 
W 547 (Pennan). 


5 Arch. Nat. F7 3688 (4). | 5 Arch. Nat. F? 4665, doss. 5. 
$ Arch. Nat. F7 4667, doss. 4. ? Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 50, fo. 138. 
8 Arch. Nat. F? 4654, doss. 2. 9? Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 50, fo. 161. 


10 Arch. Nat. F? 4693, doss. 1; L’Anciex Moniteur, xxiv. 79. 
11 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 241, fo. 91; Aa 50, fos. 160—5; Arch. Nat. F7 4678, doss. 1. 
13 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 241, fos. 92-3. 
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on 31 March a deputation of the Quinze-Vingts Section reminded the Conven- 
tion that, on occasion, insurrection was a sacred duty}; while citizens of the 
Droits de l'Homme Section, having received no flour, forced the president of 
their General Assembly to convene a mass meeting to discuss the food situation 
and to send a petition to the Convention. Attempts by the police to prevent the 
meeting from being held were greeted with a unanimous cry of: 'Du pain! Nous 
voulons du pain!" The following day the Convention was besieged by large 
crowds of men and women, demanding that adequate measures be taken to 
ensure an adequate supply of bread to the capital, while disturbances took place 
in various parts of the city. This was the journée of 12 Germinal (1 April). 
On 2 April the National Convention decreed that the bread ration, where 
insufficient, should be supplemented with rice and biscuit, and that priority 
should be given in their distribution to ‘les ouvriers, artisans et indigents'.5 But 
this measure did nothing to solve the problem of supplies or to check the popular 
movement. 'lhe same day meetings were being held outside bakers' shops in 
the Droits de L'Homme Section.* On 8 April a porcelain-painter was arrested 
at the Porte St. Denis for attacking the Convention before a large crowd and 
complaining of the insufficiency and poor quality of bread." Ten days later a 
domestic servant was arrested in the Pont Neuf Section, charged with saying, 
‘Il y a huit mois que nous avions du pain; aujourd'hui nous n'en avons plus, nous 
sommes dans l'esclavage'*; while one of two tradesmen arrested in the Arsenal 
- Section on the next day for seditious talk explained his conduct by saying 'qu'il 
croyait que c'était pour cause de pain'.? During the next four weeks the records 
are mysteriously silent; then on 20 May (ist Prairial) there was a new revolu- 
tionary outbreak, this time on a far bigger scale. Armed crowds, among whom 
the battalions of the Faubourg St. Antoine were much in evidence, invaded the 
Convention and forced the reluctant majority to adopt a number of decrees, 
inspired by the Jacobin minority. The deputy Ferraud was struck down and 
decapitated.10 On the next day the Faubourg St. Antoine was in open revolt— 
its citizens were under arms and its shops and workshops closed.!! The insurrec- 
tion was only crushed on the fourth day after the fullest mobilization of the loyal 
battalions of the western districts, the rounding up of Jacobin suspects in every 
Section (over 100 from 34 of the 48 Sections were tried by a military tribunal, 
on the charge of direct complicity in the affair) and the military occupationand 


1 L'Ancien Moniteur, xxiv. 106. 

2 Arch. Préf, Pol. Aa 136, fo. 193. 

3 D Ancien Moniteur, xxiv. 109—14. 

4 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 80, fo. 178; Aa 241, fos. a fos. 125-9. 
5 Procès-Verbaux de la Convention Nationale, lvii. 148. 


8 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 136, fo. 194. ? Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 80, fos. 179-81. 
8 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 216, fos. 394-7. ? Arch: Préf. Pol. Aa 71, fos. 28-33. 
10 D’ Ancien Moniteur, xxiv. 497—507. 11 See, e.g., Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 136, fos. 205-6. 
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disarming of the Faubourg St. Antoine! Thus ended the last great journée of 
the Revolution in Paris. ‘Pour la première fois depuis 1789’, writes Lefebvre, 
‘le gouvernement avait reprimé de haute lutte l’insurrection populaire et brisé 
ainsi le ressort de la Révolution.” 

This crushing defeat of the Parisian sans-culottes in the ‘days’ of the 1st—4th 
Prairial is a highly important landmark in the history of the Revolution. Here, 
however, I am only concerned to show, briefly, its connection with the pro- 
tracted social movement of the Parisian menu peuple which, in its latest phase,. 
* had developed against the Thermidorian Convention as a result of the calamitous 
rise in prices and the shortage of the necessities of life, particularly of bread. 
This connection is not hard to establish. The most common charge against 
those arrested for taking part in these events was to have worn in their caps a 
slogan linking the two main demands of the insurrection: ‘Du Pain etla Constitu- 
tion de 17935 Among the women marchers to the Convention on the Ist 
Prairial were armed men of the Faubourg St. Antoine, wearing in their caps the 
more specific insignia, ‘du pain ou la mort’. In the Finistère and Luxembourg 
Sections the bread ration that morning had been reduced to 2 ounces per head’; 
in both Sections, as well as in the Jardin des Plantes,’ the Comité Civil had been 
besieged by angry citizens, demanding that it should head a deputation to the 
Convention to obtain more bread. A characteristic feature of the disorders was 
the prevalence of women among the rioters in the streets and in the Convention, 
a sure indication that the 'bread-and-butter' issue was to the fore. In the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine women passers-by were compelled to join the main bodies of 
marchers on ist Prairial in a manner reminiscent of the women's march to 
Versailles in October 1789.” Among the persons tried by the military tribunal 
were four women found guilty of rioting at bakers' shops in the Tuileries Section 
and of forcing women to march with them to the Convention. A journeyman 
joiner of the Faubourg St. Denis claimed that he had been called out from work 
by a crowd of 40 to 50 women®; while a merchant of the Arsenal Section, pre- 
sumably scandalised by the determination of the women to make their voice 
heard, indignantly observed to bystanders, ‘que ce n’était pas aux femmes de 
faire des lois’.1° 

Another feature of this whole period, which emerges both in the insurrection 
of Prairial itself and in the course of the continuous social movement which pre- 
cedes it, is the open hostility of the sans-culottes to the possessing classes—to 
merchants, muscadins, or simply to ‘les riches’ or ‘les gens bien mis’, An arms 


1 LD Ancien Moniteur, loc. cit. 2 G. Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 124. 

3 Arch. Nat. W 546-8 (Commission Militaire). 4 Arch. Nat. AF" so, plaq. 385, pièce ro. 
5 Arch. Nat. W 547 (Rouillère, Pennan). $ Arch. Nat. W 546 (Paradis). 

? Arch. Nat. AF" so, plaq. 385, pièce 10. 8 Arch. Nat. W 546 (Legrand etc.). 

? Arch. Nat. W 546 (Bondy). 10 Arch. Nat. W 548 (Thévenin). 
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worker arrested outside the Convention on 9 February admitted referring to a 
deputation of respectable citizens from the western Sections as ‘blood-suckers, 
scoundrels and merchants’ On 22 March a paper-worker was pounced upon 
and handed over to the militia for shouting on the Pont Neuf: ‘Tous les riches 
sont des coquins; il y en a à Paris un million à punirl'? Among those arrested by 
their Sections in the round-up of suspected Jacobins and insurgents after the 
‘days’ of Prairial, were a wigmaker and a watchmaker, accused of shouting in 
the Rue Honoré: ‘Ces sacrés foutus marchands, ces bougres . . 3; and a 
water-carrier ‘pour avoir vitupéré contre les gens bien mis”; while a journeyman 
locksmith was so convinced of the class-bias of the Thermidorian Convention 
that he averred, 'que c'était par haine du peuple qu'on ne donnait pas 2 livres de 
pain par jour'.5 Such expressions of bitter hostility recall the atmosphere of 
subdued violence and antagonism between the menu peuple and the propertied 
classes in the weeks preceding the Champ de Mars affair nearly four years 
earlier. This time, however, the defeat of the sans-culottes was final; they were 
not to rise again for 35 years. 

It will be observed that no attempt has been made hitherto to distinguish be- 
tween the particular aims of the wage-earners in the insurrectionary movements 
that we have been considering and those of other sections of the menu peuple. 
It has been assumed, in the course of our presentation, that the ordinary people 
of Paris were bound together by one common aim—to ensure adequate supplies 
of food at a steady and reasonable price. Generally speaking, this assumption 
is a valid one. Yet it would be surprising if the wage-earners had not, on occasion 
at least, shown a tendency to press with greater insistence for their own particular 
demand for higher wages, and if this had not, in one way or another, influenced 
their participation in the insurrectionary movements of the period. Strikes and 
wages movements were, indeed, not uncommon in Paris during the Revolution. 
In June 1789, on the eve of the July revolution, there was a big strike of journey- 
men hatters, whose object appears to have been to attempt to compel all hatters 
to join one single journeymen’s association, known as ‘les Bons Enfants'.* In 
August and September of the same year, in the middle of the agitation leading 
up to the march to Versailles, journeymen bakers, tailors, cobblers and domestic 
servants all demonstrated and petitioned in support of claims for higher wages, 
employment or improved working conditions." In the spring and autumn of 
1791 there developed a far broader wages movement, involving carpenters, 
printers, farriers and others; the Constituent Assembly, faced with what they 


1 Arch. Nat. F? 4665, doss. 5. 2 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 216, fo. 389. 
3 Arch. Préf. Pol. Aa 153, fos. 264~7. * Arch. Nat. F7 4695, doss. I. 
5 Arch. Nat. F7 4728, doss. 1. $ Arch. Nat. Y 13016 (12 June 1789). 
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believed to be a coalition générale of the trades, enacted the famous Loi Le Chape- 
lier, which was to make trade unions illegal for nearly 100 years? The carpenters 
were in action once more on the eve of the armed assault on the Tuileries: we 
read of a strike of building workers in the Faubourg St. Antoine on 3 August 
1792. There seems, again, to have been considerable labour unrest in the 
period of steeply rising prices which led to the revolutionary overthrow of the 
Girondins on 2 June 1793: on 5 March police agents report a projected meeting 
of paviors, masons and laundrymen to demand a reduction in price ‘des denrées 
qui leur sont le plus nécessaires? ; on 9 May the journeymen stonemasons and 
carpenters were claiming higher wages in view of the rising cost of living; and in 
April and May the journeymen bakers in various Sections were said to be organ- 
izing for more pay.’ During the ‘Hébertist’ insurrection of 4 September of that 
year the masons and other building workers are again putting forward claims, 
this time for more bread and higher wages.® 

It was, however, during the period of relatively stable prices, when inflation 
had been temporarily halted and the revolutionary government of Robespierre 
was taking energetic measures to impose the Maximum Général, that the author- 
ities were faced with the most determined efforts of the wage-earners to improve 
their standards by raising wages. The shortage of labour, due to the heavy calls 
of the war and of the arms industry, created conditions particularly favourable 
for such demands. 'The Committee of Public Safety, however, was determined 
to keep wages under control and not to allow them to rise appreciably above a 
level 50 per cent. higher than the rates prevailing in June 1790 (as provided by 
the law of the Maximum). ‘This determination appears in the rejection of the 
claims of the tobacco-workers, potters, carpenters, water-carriers, printers and 
riverside workers.” Most protracted and stubborn was the agitation of the 
workers in the ateliers d'armes, who, being employees of the state, found their 
demands more sternly resisted than those in private employment. There is little 
doubt, as has been suggested above, that this estrangement from the Jacobin 
government of a considerable proportion of the wage-earning population of 
Paris contributed substantially to the ease with which Robespierre was over- 
thrown in Thermidor.® This period, however, is exceptional. At no other 
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8 Mathiez, Joc. cit; C. Richard, Le Comité de Salut Public et les Fabrications de Guerre sous la 
Terreur (Paris, 1922), pp. 685—725. 

9 There was, in fact, a mass meeting outside the Hôtel de Ville to protest against the most recent 
wage-rates at 4 p.m. on 9 T'hermidor itself (Arch. Nat. AF 47, plaq. 366; AF 48, plaq. 374). 
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critical stage of the Revolution did an overriding concern with wages on the part 
of the wage-earners disrupt their alliance with the small shopkeepers and work- 
shop masters and thus vitally affect the relation of political forces or the outcome 
of a social or insurrectionary movement of the Parisian sans-culottes. This is 
even true of the period preceding the Champ de Mars petition, when the journey- 
men of many trades were clearly more concerned with their own particular 
demand for higher wages even than with the price or supply of bread. It seems 
probable that it was the measure of support which the Cordelier Club gave to 
the striking carpenters and to the unemployed! which prevented the wage- 
earners at this time from being divided from the rest of the menu peuple, among 
whom the democratic bourgeoisie were carrying on such determined agitation. 
In the Réveillon affair, it is true, the rioting journeymen were not joined by the 
bulk of the sans-culoties; but the rioters enjoyed considerable local support? and, 
anyway, as we have seen, this was not, properly speaking, a wages movement. 
It might, of course, be claimed that a demand for higher wages, arising in a 
period of social unrest—as in the weeks leading up to the fall of the Bastille, to 
the march to Versailles, the Champ de Mars demonstration and the overthrow 
of the Girondins—was bound in itself to contribute to the volume of popular 
discontent and, therefore, directly or indirectly, to help to swell the numbers of 
demonstrators or insurgents on the great political journées. It may well have 
been so at the Champ de Mars or in the revolution of May—June 1793, but the 
point should not be pressed too far. In the social and economic conditions of the 
time, when a small diminution in the supply or increase in the price of bread 
could have drastic consequences for wage-earners and small urban property- 
owners alike, when there was as yet no factory working class or national trade 
union movement, even the wage-earners tended to think in terms of cheaper 
and more plentiful food rather than of higher wages. It is, therefore, no coinci- 
dence that the two most considerable wages movements of the Revolution in 
Paris should have occurred during periods of relative stabilization of food prices 
—in April-June 1791 and January—July 1794—and that the broad wages 
movement that contributed to Robespierre’s fall in Thermidor appears to have 
collapsed during the months of riotous inflation that followed the repeal of the 
Maximum Général. On balance, it may be claimed that the particular demands 
of the wage-earners—for higher wages and better working conditions—were 
comparatively unimportant as a stimulus to revolutionary activity and that the 
wage-earners were more inclined to be drawn into participation in these events 

1 See A. Mathiez, Le Club des Cordeliers, pp. 30-1. 

2 According to the documents, there were very few denunciations, and local pressure forced the 
authorities to release the bulk of the prisoners after a few weeks’ detention (Arch. Nat. BBIS 702). 

3 It should be noted, however, that the agitation in the Parisian ate/iers d'armes—in which the issue 


of wages played an important part—continued almost until their closure early in the new year of 1795 
(sce Mathiez, La Réaction Thermidorienne (Paris, 1929), p. 199). 
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by the need for cheap and plentiful bread, a motive which they shared with the 
menu peuple.as a whole. 

It remains to ask how far the aim which I set myself at the beginning of this 
study can be said to have been fulfilled. Does a common pattern emerge, under-' 
lying the extremely varied insurrectionary movements under review and helping 
to explain the almost continuous social ferment of the revolutionary period and 
the repeated willingness of the Parisian sans-culottes to participate in large num- 
bers in these events? The evidence suggests that such a pattern does exist, but 
that it must be sought rather in the particular concern of the menu peuple as a 
whole with the provision of cheap and plentiful food than in the general political 
ideas that guided the Revolution or in the varying political aims of the leaders. 

‘This does not signify, of course, that the mass of the participants in the 
events which we have examined were prompted by economic motives alone or 
that they were hostile or indifferent to the political ideas or calls to action which 
emanated from the revolutionary leaders. On the contrary, the sans-culottes 
wholeheartedly embraced these ideas and identified themselves more closely with 
the political aims of the radical bourgeoisie as the Revolution moved leftwards. 
Without their active support there could have been no overthrow of the mon- 
archy, no /evée en masse to repel the invader, no revolutionary war or Committee 
of Public Safety. Yet these political ideas do not by themselves explain the con- 
tinuity of the popular movement—more continuous than the revolutionary 
journées themselves and often preparing the way for them; even less do they ex- 
plain the outbreaks of independent revolutionary activity by the menu peuple 
itself, going beyond or running counter to the interests of their bourgeois allies 
and, therefore, castigated by them as 'counter-revolutionary'. We have seen 
such examples of independent activity in the blind fury of the Réveillon rioters 
and in the more constructive attempts of Parisians to impose a form of popular 
price control in the grocery riots of 1792 and 1793. Such movements are not 
isolated episodes, as they have sometimes been regarded, but part and parcel of 
the general history of the Revolution. Indeed, the general social unrest to which 
they bear witness constitutes the vital link between the successive political 
. journées, organized and inspired by the revolutionary leaders. In a sense it may 
even be said that this was the raw material of which the Revolution, at least in 


Paris, was made. 
i Grorce E. Runé. 
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AN ENGLISH ACCOUNT OF THE ELECTION OF 
URBAN VI, 1378 


Tue series Libri de Schismate, which is contained in Volumes 14-48 of 
Armarium LIV of the Vatican Archives, provides one of the main sources for 
the history of the Great Schism. The earlier volumes contain the depositions of 
a large number of witnesses connected with the election of Urban VI, most of 
which were drawn up at Avignon and at Rome for the ambassadors of the kings 
of Castille and Aragon between the years 1379 and 1381. In the later volumes 
the conciliar theorists and the apologists of the rival popes add their careful 
arguments to the dispute. First drawn upon by Baronius, Raynaldus and 
Baluzius, the series remains an indispensable foundation for all studies of the 
Schism of the West! 
Among the many depositions to be found in the Libri de Schismate are those 
_of three Englishmen, each of whom was well known at the Curia. These men 
were Robert de Stratton, D.C.L., canon of York and auditor of causes at the 
Curia; William Andrews, O.P., who was bishop of Achonry, master in theology 
and master of the Sacred Palace; and Adam Easton, O.S.B., proctor of the 
English Black Monks at the Curia, and later cardinal priest of S. Cecilia. Easton 
gave his evidence in Rome on two separate occasions, 9 March 1379 and in the 
November of the same year, and his depositions printed here for the first time 
in full as appendices A and B, form the main account of the election of Urban VI 
to be discussed.? 
As is now well known, the chief reason which the cardinals gave for rejecting 
their original election of Urban VI, was that it was forced upon them by the 

1 For a detailed guide to this series see: M. Seidlmayer, Die spanischen ‘Libri de Schismate’ des 
Patikanischen Archivs, pp. 199-262, Spanische Forschungen der Gärresgesellschaft, ser. I, vol. viii 
(Münster, 1940). 

2 Reference is made to them by M. Seidlmayer, Die Angfange des grossen abendlándischen Schismas, 
pp. 208, 212, 216, Spanische Forschungen der G&rresgesellschaft, ser. IT, vol. v (Münster, 1940). The 
incipit of Easton's second testimony is given p. 213. Passing reference is made to them by Raynaldus, 
Annales Ecclesiastici, vol. xvii. Year 1378, n. 17 and 18. 

For the deposition of Robert de Stratton see: Armarium LIV, vol. 15, fo. 70-70". Most of the text 
is reproduced by Raynaldus, of. cit., vol. xvii, 1378, n. 3 and 14, and is therefore not repeated here. 

The deposition of William Andrews follows upon Stratton's in the same volume 15, fos. 71-2 of 
Armarium LIV, but adds little to the main evidence of Easton, and is omitted for that reason. For 


further information on Andrews (Guillelmus Andreae epis. Achadensis), see Eubel, Hierarchia 
Catholica, i. 69. 
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pressure and violence of the Roman mob who demanded a Roman, or at least 
. an Italian pope. Grave fear of bodily harm, or even of death, which the cardinals 
afterwards alleged to have been present at the time of Urban’s election, was for 
them a sufficient cause to invalidate it. Easton’s depositions refute this argu- 
ment in several ways. That there was uproar and disturbance on the part of the 
Romans on the day of the election (8 April) he does not deny, but he avers that 
this followed the election of Urban, who waselected summo mane before the crowds 
had gathered, so that the cardinals could not have been influenced in their 
choice by any subsequent action on the part of the Romans. In fact, far from 
the choice of Urban being suddenly thrust upon them, Easton explains that the 
cardinals, once they could not agree among themselves to elect a member of the 
Sacred College, had deliberated upon the choice of Urban for two or three days 
prior to the election, so that when they entered the conclave they were unanimous 
in their decision as to his suitability for the office? Finally, returning to the 
cardinals’ strictly legal claim of grave fear as the sufficient reason for the elec- 
tion’s invalidation, Easton asserts that the clamour of the mob, even so, was not 
of sufficiently fierce a character to cause the cardinals to imagine that their lives 
were in jeopardy. He was in the crowd himself, and seems to have regarded the 
cardinals’ apprehension as exaggerated and unwarranted.? Here however, one 
has to bear in mind that Easton was a doctor of Sacred Scripture and a trained 
theologian, and although he was by no means ignorant of canon law* and of the 
particular clause at issue,® it is not improbable to suppose that the fine distinc- 
tions made- by the lawyers in this case, if they did not escape him, at least con- 
siderably vexed him. He must have viewed them as a symptom of the growing 
secular and sceptical views of his day, with which his mind was preoccupied at 
the time.® Indeed the phrases he uses here are those of the earnest theologian 


1 Appendix A, lines 13—15: Appendix B, lines 112—153. S 

On this vital point Easton's testimony is supported by several other eye-witnesses, among them 
S. Catherine of Sweden, then in Rome to give evidence in the cause of the canonization of her mother, 
S. Brigid. 'Sed bene post electionem fuit aliqualis rumor et insultus Romanorum, optancium habere 
Romanum pontificem. ArmariuM LIV, vol. 17, fo. 47", reproduced by Raynaldus, op. cit., 1379, n. 20. 

2 Appendix B, lines 41—45; 60-62. 

3 Appendix A, lines 16-35; Appendix B, 30-38. Easton later gave a fuller account of the part he 
shared in this crowd. Most of the shouting, he asserts, came from the cardinale! own familiars. See L. 
Gayet, Le Grand Schisme d'Occident (Florence, 1889), i. 206—7 and especially footnote 3, p. 206. 

* Among the books known to have been in Easton's possession at the time was a copy of Berengarius 
Biterrensis, Inventarium Iuris Canonici (now Corpus Christi College, Cambridge MS. 74). Many of 
the marginal comments are in Easton's own hand. 

5 ‘De his, quae vi metusve causa fiunt.’ Decretal. Gregor. IX. Lib. I, Tit. 40, iv, vi. Corpus Inris 
Canonici (ed. Friedberg) II, col. 220. Sextus Liber Decretalium I, Tit. 20, i. Friedberg op. cit., II, 
col. 993. See also S. Kuttner, Kamosistische Schuldiehre. Studi e Testi 64 (Vatican City 1935), 
pp. 301-14. 

* Easton at the time was composing his ‘Defensorium Ecclesiastice Potestatis’, an attack upon the 
radical ideas of John de Jandun, Marsilius of Padua, and John Wiclif. 
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who saw in the lawyers’ distinctions only an attack upon the concept of ecclesi- 
astical faith itself | 

Easton then goes on to deal with the attitude of the cardinals after they had 
elected Urban. From the beginning, not only did they not doubt the genuine- 
ness of the election, but they were very well pleased with their choice? Indeed, 
Cardinal d'Aigrefeuille with a touch of rhetorical flamboyance appears to have 
assured Easton upon the day following the election that no pope had been more 
piously elected than Urban VI since St. Peter himself. Furthermore, for three 
months after the election the cardinals regarded him as the pope, as their be- 
haviour in public and private consistories attested. And this, says Easton, was 
never more clearly manifest than in their petitioning Urban for benefices for them- 
selves and for their familiars, even after the time they had left Rome and had gone 
to Anagni. The question of benefices is of particular interest because it reveals 
the sensitivity of the cardinals to English opinion in this matter. One of the first 
questions which Cardinal d’Aigrefeuille asked Easton on the day after the elec- 
tion was how the news would be received by the English king and magnates. 
Easton’s answer clearly reflects the hostility of current English opiriion towards 
what was considered to be the meddling practices of a French-dominated Curia. 
It shows furthermore, how closely in touch Easton was with the latest develop- 
ments of the English parliament to resolve the crucial problem of benefices held 
in England by foreign cardinals.5 

Easton's strongest evidence however, seems to be that concerning the letters 


1 Appendix B, lines 38-41. The legal distinctions involved are examined in W. Ullmann, The 
Origins of the Great Schism (London, 1948), ch. vili. 

1 Appendix A, 48-52; Appendix B, 75-78. Easton had been Simon Langham’s secretary at the 
Curia from 1369 until the cardinal’s death in 1376, so that the ease and familiarity with which Easton 
speaks of his relationship with some of the cardinals who elected Urban is unlikely to be an exaggeration. 

3 Appendix A, lines 62-64. See also Armarium LIV, Libri de Schismate, vol. 15, fos. 34"-43. 
‘Diversorum cardinalium supplicationes pro diversis beneficiis', which are dated June and July 1378 
from Anagni. The supplications begin ‘Sanctissime et beatissime pater [Urbane] humili ac recom- 
mendatione premissa ad devota pedum oscula beatorum. . . . 

* Appendix B, lines 97-8. 

5 Easton was doubtless aware of the inquest made by the bishop of Salisbury on behalf of the king 
in December 1377 on the subject of benefices held by foreigners within his diocese. See E. Perroy, 
L’ Angleterre et le grand schisme d'Occident (Paris, 1933), pp. 59-61, and especially p. 59, footnote 4, 
where the values of the English benefices held by Cardinal d'Aigrefeuille are listed. D'Aigrefeuille's 
side of the story is revealing. On 25 August 1386 he was asked by the ambassadors of the king of 
Aragon then at Avignon, to state whether this conversation between Easton and himself had actually 
taken place as Easton had asserted. His reply is to be found in Armarium LIV, vol. 16, fo. 133" and is 
as follows: ‘Ad octavum interrogatorium respondit se nunquam dixisse verba predicta dicto magistro 
Adam [Easton], nec alicui alii, addens eciam quod falsissimum est quod ordinatum fuerit illo tempore in 
Anglia cardinales Gallicos non recipere ibi sua beneficia, nam ipse dominus recipiebat in Anglia tunc 
pacifice et quiete de beneficiis que ibi habebat tria milia florenorum annuatim vel circa, et dominus 
Pictavensis circa duo milia, et dominus Albanensis circa quinque milia, et dominus Ursinis circa duo 
milia, et dominus sancti Eustachii magnam pecunie quantitatem et quam plures alii cardinales Gallici.” 
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which he claimed the cardinals to have written to the various kings and princes of 
christendom immediately following the election, in which they confirmed its 
validity He asserts that he not only saw several of these letters, but that he was 
responsible for the despatch of one of them, written by Cardinal d'Aigrefeuille 
to the German bishops announcing Urban's election, and that before its. despatch 
he had scrutinized its contents.* If Easton's evidence is true here, and it is sup- 
ported by the depositions of others, it is difficult to see how the cardinals could 
deny what they had once written. Even so, they did deny it.? 

It will be seen from these two depositions of Easton that his case is strongly 
pro-Urban. But how far may we take it to be reliable? It is significant in the 
first place that after the confused events of the day, Easton was himself at first 
troubled about the validity of the election, but was reassured by several of the 
cardinals the next day that it was indeed valid. Furthermore, a study of Easton's 
life reveals him to have been a man of integrity, as events subsequent to 1378 can 
prove for him.* Even if it were true that as an Englishman he had no particular 
desire to see a Frenchman once more as pope, his own evidence reveals that he 
was more interested in the cardinals' choice of a good man, irrespective of 
nationality. But motives and theories apart, the facts of his testimonies must be 
allowed to speak for themselves. All one can say is that they add further evidence, 
which at any rate is unambiguous, to the still unresolved and complex problem 
of the rights and wrongs of the election of Urban VI which precipitated the 
Great Schism. 


LesLie MACFARLANE. 


1 Appendix B, lines 147—151. 

2 Appendix B, lines 153-7. 

3 [na statement made to the ambassadors of the king of Aragon on 27 August 1386 at Avignon, the 
cardinal of Florence did not deny that Easton had seen the letter which he (Florence) had written at the 
time to the Holy Roman Emperor on the free election of Urban, but he added that he (Florence) had 
inserted a note within it, telling the emperor to give no credence to the letter, for events were otherwise 
than he had reported. Armarium, LIV, vol. 16, fo. 125", Atthe same inquest Cardinal d'Aigrefeuille 
simply denied having written such letters, saying that he only knew one German bishop. ARMARIUM 
LIV, vol. 16, fo. 133". See also Gayet, op. cit., vol. ii, Pièces Justificatives, pp. 60 and 68-75. 

* Asa cardinal, Easton was later imprisoned and tortured by Urban VI (11 January 1385) for his 
alleged part in a plot against the pope, although in fact he was innocent. Even in prison Easton main- 
tained his conviction of the legitimacy of Urban’s right to the papacy. 
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APPENDIX A 


The First Testimony of Adam Easton, O.S.B.1 
Vatican Archives. Armarium LIV. Volume 17 ff. 46—7 


1 Anno, indictione, pontificatu, mense quibus supra, die viiii dicti mensis Marcii, venera- 
bilis et reverendus pater et religiosus honestus magister Adam de Eston, magister magnus 
et profundus in sacra pagina, monachus Norwicensis, ordinis sancti Benedicti, etatis xl 
annorum et ultra, nacione Anglicus, testis iuratus receptus super premissis, dixit se 
5 tantum scire quod ante conclave [antequam] quod intrarent cardinales intus, recitabant 
et ordinabant inter se de creacione et electione fienda reverendi patris domini Bartolo- 
mey, tunc Barensis archiepiscopi, nunc Urbani pape VI, tamquam ydonei et magis 
experti de actibus curie Romane. Et causa istius electionis fuit discordia dictorum 
cardinalium, quidam volentes unum de Lemovicensium alii vero dominum sancti 
IO Eustachii, non concordantes, devenerunt ad antedictum Urbanum. Interrogatus 
quomodo scit, respondit et dixit quod per multos familiares intrantes votorum dominorum 
cardinalium secretorum hoc scivit, et publice audivit de dicto Barensi fieri debere 
electionem. Interrogatus, si postquam fuerunt cardinales (f. 46") in conclave, fuit 
rumor, qui asseritur fuisse, vel ante introitum, respondit quod ante introitum conclavis 

15 nullus rumor erat seu fuit, sed postquam intraverunt non sed demum. 
Post electionem eiusdem domini Barensis secretam in conclavi prefato factam, interro- 
*gatus si fuerit talis timor qui in constantem virum cadere debuisset, respondit quod non, 
nec credit quod propter talem timorem debuissent fecisse aliter quam fecissent. Interro- 
gatus quare ergo finxerunt Romanum papam, hoc est dominum sancti Petri cardinalem, 
20 respondit quod Romanorum rumor seu clamor solum fuerat de Romano petendo, sed 
non fuit talis timor qui in constantem cadere debuisset. Et cardinales dubitantes ubi 
dubitacio esse non debuisset, finxerunt prefatum Romanum papam. Interrogatus quo- 
modo scit, qui respondit quod multi in rumore existentes de Romanis eidem testi lo- 
quentes dixerunt quod si Gallicum eligissent, propter hoc dubitare cardinales de morte 
25 aut de corporis cruciatu dubitare non debuissent nec fecissent nec erant intencionis 
faciendi. Interrogatus quomodo ergo in abscondito fecerunt poni dictum dominum 
Urbanum papam VI, respondit et dixit quod cardinales, putantes displicuisse Romanis eo 
quia Romanum non elegerant, sepius requisiti per eosdem Romanos, dictum dominum 
Urbanum papam VI in abscondito tenuerunt ex abundanti cautela et omnia pericula 
30 evitando. Interrogatus si scit aliquas fortiores coniecturas fortificantes veritatem ante- 
dicti negocii et libere electionis domini Urbani pape VI, respondit et dixit quod vidit 

line 4 MS. dixisse line 7 MS. papa 
line 7 MS. ydoneum line ro MS. Eustachi 


1 This testimony was taken down in Rome on 9 March 1379 for Matthew Clementis, the am- 
bassador of the king of Aragon. With five other depositions it forms a collection gathered for Clementis 
by Alphonsus, bishop of Jaen, who was residing in Rome at the time and who also gave evidence on 
the election. M. Seidlmayer, Die Anfänge des grossen abendldndischen Schismas, pp. 208—9. 
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quosdam cardinales venire de castro sancti Angeli, ubi stabant absque timore et stare 
semper potuissent absque timore prefato, et alios venientes de domibus suis ad palatium, 
ubi erat dictus electus, ita quod omnes prefati cardinales poterant facere partes duas 
omnium de collegio cardinalium pro tunc in Romana curia existencium; et prefati 
cardinales diu cum dicto domino papa de electione facta eiusdem tractaverunt; tandem 
in capella parva palatii sancti Petri ipsum vestibus antiquis expoliarunt, et de novo 
vestibus papalibus induerunt more solito pontificis Romanorum, et sibi assistebant 
cantantes ‘Te Deum laudamus’, pulssata campana, ut est moris. Interrogatus si pro 
tunc rumor vel clamor Romanorum interfuisset, tunc respondit quod non, ymo non 
vidit aliquos ibidem existentes preter curiales. Post hec vero publicarunt nomen eius 
Urbanum VI ad populum, ut est moris, et electionem (f. 477) fuisse legitime celebratam. 
Interrogatus quomodo scit, quia presens fuit, et audivit, vidit, ut dixit. Interrogatus 
si particulariter de dicte electionis negotio habuit evidenciam certiorem, respondit et 
dixit quod die secunda sequenti post publicationem electionis predicte, venit ad domum 
cuiusdam cardinalis de senioribus et maioribus inter eos tempore collationis sue post 
prandium, et idem dominus cardinalis, ipso teste loquente non requirente, petiit ab eodem 
teste quomodo sibi placuit electio iam predicta. Et respondit dictus testis quod bene sibi 
placuit, si fuit legitime celebrata; et statim idem dominus cardinalis affirmaverat puro 
corde quod a tempore beati Petri non fuit papa magis sancte electus quam fuerit iste 
Urbanus VI, et quod credit firmiter quod Sanctus Spiritus in ipsa electione singulariter 
existebat, et quod ipsi elegerunt sanctum dominum atque dignum. Et idem cardinalis 
petiit, si fecerat reveranciam dicto domino nostro pape. Et dixit quod non pro tunc, quia 
propter pressuram non potuit intrare. Et tunc dictus cardinalis fecit dictum testem 
dormire in domo sua illa die, ut facilius et celeriter dictum reveranciam exhiberet. 
Et statim post dormitionem idem cardinalis duxit dictum testem ad palacium apostolicum, 
et presentavit eundem ad pedes domini nostri Urbani, et ipsum eidem specialiter com- 
mendavit. Item dixit idem testis se audivisse predicta . . . asserta superius a pluribus 


_ aliis cardinalibus. Interrogatus si antedicti cardinales tractarunt reverenter eum ut verum 


60 


65 


papam, dixit et respondit quod sic, quia vidit dominos cardinales quosdam recipientes 


. Corpus Domini de manu dicti domini nostri pape in festis solempnibus, ut est moris; 


et in eius consistoriis existentes libere; et ad promotiones per eundem dominum factas 
consentientes; et episcopatus et abbatias petentes et obtinentes nec non beneficia pro eis 
et familiaribus eorum obtinentes ad eorum petitionem. In testimonium cuius dixit 
interrogatus, quod credit quod omnia hec scandala pervenerunt non ex eo [quod] non 
sit verus et legitimus papa, sed pro eo quod ipse dominus noster papa quibusdam ex 
dictis cardinalibus fuerat rigorosus et asperus eorum moribus consuetis. 

Et ego predictus Adam testificor, me dictum testimonium reddidisse. In cuius testi- 
monium mea manu propria hec descripsi et signetum meum apposui ad premissa. 


line 49 MS. legitima. line 58 The word after ‘predicta’ is indecipherable. 
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APPENDIX B 


The Second Testimony of Adam Easton, O.8.B.A 
Vatican Archives. Armarium LIV. Volume 17 ff. 69*—71 


Reverendo in Christo patri et domino domino [Petro] Adam de Eston, monachus 
Norwicensis, ordinis sancti Benedicti, in theologia magister, et nuper socius bone memorie 
S[imonis]® cardinalis Anglicanus, se ipsum et penes misericordiam Christi vestris 
orationibus commendari. Devotissime domine, ex gestis laborum vestrorum solicite in- 
tellexi vos diversas provincias lustrasse, novos populos adiisse, maria transivisse ut de 
summo papatus officio certitudinem nosceretis. Perpenditis tamen quod ad papatum 
illegitime elevatus, sua auctoritate veros pontifices non consecrat, presbyteros non efficit, 
nec pollutum a crimine (Fol. 70") mundificat aut absolvit, et sic ex huius scismatis 
periculo imminentis sacramentorum veritas deperiret et populus Christianus a recto fidei 
tramite oberraret, nisi alicubi Spiritus Sancti gracia ipsa veritas appareret; unde sancta 
affectione commoti plurimum aborreris, quod tam infames errores labes vestram nacionem 
propriam macularet. Quapropter ad Romanas partes devenistis, ut per eos qui in curia 
de causa alto negocio magis scirent, apprehenderetis indefectibiliter veritatem. Inter 
quos siquidem coram reverendissimo in Christo patre et domino domino Nicolao, tituli 
sancti Ciriaci sacrosancte Romane ecclesie presbytero cardinali inter alios huius negocii 
cognitores propter zelum fidei, quam ubique desidero dilatari comparui ad annunciandum 
sincerius veritatem, personam quoque vestram et per vos alios per Dei graciam edocturus, 
postposito coram Deo qui omnia intuetur, omnium odio et favore, qualia motiva habeo 
concludencia mentem meam adherendum domino Urbano pape VI per dominorum 
cardinalium diversas litteras mihi missas, et novissima eorum testimonia declinando, cum 
tamen eos multum dilexerim propter eorum maximam probitatem et multorum honorum 
munificenciam quam mihi per se et suos sepius ostenderunt. Unde vero dictorum 
dominorum hec mirabilis et dolenda mutacio inolevit? Credo sciencias seculares, quibus 
in sacramento ecclesiastico fidei non debet firma fides immutabilis adhiberi, causam 
precipuam pululasse, ne dicam quod affectio pacis, emulacio persone aut timor offense 


liner MS. has blank space after ‘domino’. 
line 3 MS. seems to read Anglen’ with horizontal stroke through ‘P. 
line ro MS. terminate. line 17 MS. puritatem. line 25 MS. offencans. 


1 Easton’s second testimony was taken down in Rome in November 1 379, and forms a part of a large 
collection of evidence drawn from twenty-three witnesses, including that of Robert de Stratton 


and 
evid 


William Andrews. In this case two ambassadors were appointed by the Spanish kings to collect 
ence: Cardinal Nicolaus Misquinus, O.P., already resident in Rome, and a certain frater Petrus de 


Yspania (de Guadalfajara) who had come from Spain for the express purpose. This is the man referred 
to by Easton in the opening paragraph of this testimony. Seidlmayer, Die Angfange des grossen abend- 
léndischen Schismas, pp. 213-14. | 

2 Simon Langham, O.S.B. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, i. 21. 


3 Nicolaus Misquinus, O.P. Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica, i. 23. 
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regie quam magnam maculam turpiter domini ediderunt, de primo enim in Apocalipsi 
Mili capitulo a diversis doctoribus comminatur. 
In primis igitur vestre paternitati patefacio per presentes quod xxx annis et amplius 
maiora mundi studia frequentavi, et in Roma cum sapiencioribus communicavi de elec- 
30 tione Romani pontificis celebrata, nec fui ita inscius aut ignarus quin sciverim particu- 
lariter omnia ibi gesta et numquid fuerit impressio pro Italico in genere vel in specie, aut 
metus qui caderet in constantem. Que si scivissem, incunctanter dominis cardinalibus 
quos magis dilexeram intimassem, pro quorum tuta custodia et exploracione quorumlibet 
infortuniorum imminencium inter Romanos secretius vigilavi. Et ut in primis vobis 
35 confitear veritatem, quantum pro tunc potui perscrutari aut intelligere in hunc diem, in 
dicta electione de domino Urbano papa VI, nulla fuit impressio, violencia sive metus qui 
caderet in constantem, loquendo conformiter ad scripturam, nec aliquid corporalis 
periculi sive mortis, si dominum Gallicum eligissent. Et absit a seculo ille error nephan- 
dissimus contra scripturam sacram per humanas sciencias adinventus, et per quosdam 
40 dominos publicatus, quod levis metus sufficit ad invalidandum electionem aliquam ipso 
iure. Verumtamen firmiter ego credo et me reputo fere scire quod, quia domini cardin- 
ales inter se, ut de aliis taceam, non poterant concordare, dominum archiepiscopum tunc 
Barensem tanquam de facto curie magis expertum procurantibus precipue Lemovicensi- 
bus, concorditer. eligerunt, et de eo deliberarunt per tres dies ante ingressum conclavis ut 
45 ad papatum tanquam pro meliori, consideratis omnibus circumstanciis, sumeretur. Per tres 
namque dies ante ingressum clare perpendi quod pro duobus dominis ad papatum fuit 
propinquius laboratum, in tantum quod una pars firmiter credidit cum tota familia duas 
partes cardinalium habuisse. Quod magno desiderio concupivi, et concurrens et per- 
pendens quod res non se habuit ut cupivi, veni ad dominum Egidium de Velinse, magnum 
50 virum, sibi notificans cum dolore quod quidam dominus quem volebam, non habuit de 
vocibus competenter. Ipse vero contrarium affirmavit. Et respondi sibi continuo in hiis 
verbis:—‘domine Egidii, aut domini sunt viri aut mulieres; si mulieres, mutabunt voces 
suas sicut mulieres; si viri, voces firmiter ligabuntur quod se in perpetuum non muta- 
bunt; et ideo fortiter laboretis, ut sitis securi de vocibus ante noctem, antequam ligacio 
55 coniugatur, quia firmiter timeo quod neutra pars permitet aliam surgere nec aliquam de 
eisdem, et sic ibit ad tercium extra collegium sine fallo’. In sero vero illius diei reveneram 
ad hunc locum et dum petiveram de papatu, clare fuit mihi responsum a secretioribus 
huius domus quod dominus ille noluit ascendere ad papatum, et clara veritas sublatebat, 
quia non habuit vocum sufficienciam, ut predixi. Et conformiter pars alia sic dicebat. 
60 Etstatim inquisivi quis debuit tunc papari. Et responsum fuit mihi quod de archiepiscopo 
Barensi fuerat cogitatum, et illa vox continue perduravit inter secretarios dominorum, 
quousque conclave (f. 70*) unanimiter intraverunt. Unde in testimonium premissorum 
dominus Glandatensis,! cardinalis de ordine minorum, misit ad dominum archiepiscopum 


line 26 M8. dominus. line 30 M8. ita in eius aut invarus. 
line 30 M8. scivi. line 40 MS. publicatam. 
line 42 MS. ‘non’ interlined. line 51 MS. respondit. 


line 57 MS. secretonibus. 
1 Bertrandus Atgerius, O.F.M., tit. S. Cecilia, afterwards cardinal bishop of Ostia. Eubel, op. 
cit, i. 2T. M 
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Barensem ante ingressum conclavis per quendam episcopum de ordine minorum litteras, 
quod ipse assumeretur concorditer ad papatum, et quod'ipse haberet eum recommendatum 
ad episcopatum Ostiensem, et consanguineum suum ad alium episcopatum. Sic dixit 
mihi ille episcopus de ordine. minorum proprio ore suo. Unde dominus Urbanus papa VI 
post suam creacionem, faciens memoriam de precibus antedictis, creavit dominum 
Glandatensem in episcopum Ostiensem, et ipse in Roma auctoritate sua sacros ordines 
tanquam Ostiensis episcopus celebravit, et scio quod, si scivisset quod ipse non fuisset 
electus libere ad papatum, ista nullatenus perfecisset. Item aliud motivum habeo, amplius 
me constringens. Veni namque ad collationem post prandium domini de Agrifolio 
cardinalis, sicut sepe alias consuevi, et post quedam colloquia, me nullatenus requirente, 
idem dominus de mepetiit quomodo mihi dominorum electio complacebat. Et respondens 
continuo subiniunxi quod mihi peroptime placuit,si legitime facta fuit; et statim dominus 
intulit alta voce quod a tempore beati Petri, quem Christus papam fecit proprio ore suo, 
nunquam fuit homo magis sancte electus. Et sciatis, intulit, quod Spiritus Sanctus fuit in 
nobis, et quod eligimus sanctum dominum. Et hec verba statim scripsi ad dominum 
Pampilonensem! cardinalem, qui litteras illas habet hodie, sicut credo. Et idem dominus 
subiniunxit, si de dicto domino nostro Urbano habui noticiam specialem. Et respondi 
quod sic, et modum in omnibus declaravi, et multum idem dominus congaudebat 
dicens:'Adam, bonus Deus, non possumus deficere de vobis de quolibet voto vestro’. 
Et iterum subiniunxit, si feciisscm reverenciam dicto domino nostro. Et dixi quod non 


. potui, propter calores et pressuram nimiam populorum. Et respondit idem dominus quod 
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dormirem in domo sua omnino, et quod post dormicionem ipsemet introduceret me ad 
dominum nostrum Urbanum, pro reverencia exhibenda. Quod et fecit sui gracia et 


. manibus suis me presentavit sine requisitione mea domino nostro pape, presentibus 


90 


95 


domino Lemovicense,? domino Pictavense, domino olim Maioris Monasterii,* et aliis 
Lemovicensibus cardinalibus, et Bertrando'de Veraco,5 qui omnes cum dicto domino meo 
de Agrifolio, graciam domini nostri pape specialiter recommandarunt. Et scio quod pro 
tunc omnes Lemovicenses cardinales, anglici pape aliquamdiu fautores* et auctores, 


-papam electum sanctissime et liberrime reputarunt. Et hoc didici ab eorum vocibus, 


et ore proprio communiter et divisim. Unde post electionem huiusmodi celebratam 
quidam humanus cubicularius domini sancti Eustachii? male dixit domino de Agrifolio 
me presente in gradibus sancti Petri, quia, ut asseruit, nisi ille fuisset et procuracio sua 


' dominus suus fuisset papa. Item aliud motivum habeo singulare, quoniam eodem secundo 


tercio post creacionem domini nostri, idem dominus de Agrifolio petiit de me ipso, 
quomodo electio Urbani facta domino regi et dominis temporalibus Anglie complaceret, 


line 83 MS. feci. 
le 9r* word interlined at this point seems to be o and four minims. 
lines 96-7, eódem.secundo tercio, sic in M8... 


1 Petrus de Monteruco, Eubel, of. cit., i. 19. 

2 Johannes de Croso, Eubel, op. cit., i. 21. 

3 Guido de Malosicco, Eubel, op. cit., i. 22. 

4 Geraldus de Podio, Eubel, op. cit., i. 22. 

5 Bertrand de Veraco had married Cardinal d'Aigrefeuille’ 3 sister. 
5 Petrus Flandini, Eubel, op. cit., i. 22. 
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et respondi quod illa nova essent acceptabilissima toti regno; et causam subiunxi quod 
100 omnes domini temporales Anglie reputarent papas preteritos Galicos et cardinales 
fortiores dicto regno adversarios quam regem Francie reputarunt, et quod nisi propter 
instigacionem eorum fuisset pax firmissima inter reges, et propterea fuit in Anglia 
ordinatum quod beneficia sua perderent omnes Galici cardinales. Quod dominus super 
hiis remedium postulavit, et respondi quod nisi dominus papa modernus scriberet pro 
105 eisdem, nullam graciam in Anglia obtinerent; et si scriberet, gracia esset facta. Et idem 
dominus sic adiecit:—‘bona ora elegimus Urbanum VI, et Spiritus Sanctus pro nobis 
fuerat operatus. Item eodem die petii decano sancti Emilionis olim, qui fuerat cum | 
domino cardinale de Agrifolio in conclavi, quis dominum de sancte Petro pro papa fecerat 
adorari, et pro tali aliquamdiu reputari. Et respondit quod ipse causa fuerat principalis. 
110 Et statim sibi intuli per hunc modum sic:—‘potes tu dicere de alio, quem dicimus modo 
papam?” Et respondit in lingua anglicana quod non, quia papa Urbanus VI ius habuit 
ad papatum. Et petivi quomodo istud scivit, et respondit quod fuit electus concorditer 
summo mane ante omnem rumorem editum per Romanos; unde et ipse postea de 
Anagnia scripsit mihi litteras propria manu sua, quod haberem eum recommendatum 
II5 ad ecclesiam Burdegalensem. Item scio quod dominus Sarlatanus! per ea que audivit a 
domino de Agrifolio, reputavit dominum nostrum Urbanum papam, quem in officio 
posuit loco sui, et speravit ab eo magnalia, sicut audivi a proprio ore suo. Item postea 
(Fol. 71°) subsequenter comedi cum domino de Luna cardinale,? et ipsemet declaravit 
mihi quomodo ab initio vacationis sedis, Urbanum VI proposuit eligere ad papatum, et 
120 quomodo electionem suam imputaverat multum sibi, et vidi quod illa die plurimos 
promovebat de propria domo sua. Item fui cum domino Glandatense in examine ii de 
ordine minorum, ubi dictum Urbanum VI asseruit electum sanctissime ad papatum, et 
quando idem Urbanus multa theologica petiit ab eodem et precipue de actibus aposto- 
lorum, quare fuit proibitum in lege de comestione ciborum hodie licitorum, et multum 
125 gaudebat dicto papa, dicens quod faceret theologia multa bona. Item fui cum domino 
Lemovicense, Pictavense, et de Vernio,? qui diversis historiis dominum Urbanum VI 
affirmaverant verum papam. Et credo quod in corde idem sentiunt hodie, nisi iuris 
ignorancia sint cecati. Item fui cum domino Iacobo de Ursinis* in prandio in Roma, et 
commisit ii magistris et mihi examen cuiusdam festi ordinati de transficcione beate Vir- 
130 ginis, et tempore Urbani moderni sibi responderam de eodem, et ipsemet dixit mihi quod 
iste papa non habuit historiam illam concordi, sed magis nitebatur ad alia incommoda 
ecclesie reparanda, que speravit bene fieri per eundem, quia ex magna .gracia electus 
fuerat et assumptus. Et post in civitate Tiburtina mihi asseruit clara voce, quoniam 
noluit ad Anagniam accedere, ut domino nostro Urbano in aliquo displiceret. Et tunc 
135 domini in Anagnia pro me litteras destinarunt quod ad eos celeriter pervenissem. Et dix 
domino de Ursinie quod sub salvo conductu suo libenter irem, habita licencia domini 


line 99 MS. respondit. line 99 MS. subiunxit. 
line ror MS. ‘Francie’ added in right margin. line ros MS. ‘nullam’ added in right margin. 
line rro MS. potest. 


1 Johannes de Reveillon, op. cir., 1. 436. 

2 Petrus de Luna tit. S. Mariae in Cosmedin, and afterwards Benedict XIII. Eubel, op. cit., i. 22. 
3 Petrus de Vernhio tit. S. Mariae in Via Lata, Eubel, of. cit., i. 22. 

4 Jacobus'de Ursinis tit. S. Georgii ad velum. Eubel, op. cit., i. 22. 
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nostri pape. Item dominus Florentinus eundem dominum Urbanum papam legitimum 
reputavit diversis vicibus in Roma, dum cum eo de materia huiusmodi colloquebar, 
offerens se pro me multa facere penes dominum nostrum papam ob reverenciam domini 


140 mei mortui cardinalis.1 Item vidi oculis meis omnes dominos diaconos cardinales re- 


cipere Corpus Christi de manu domini nostri pape, et sibi cum aliis in misse officio deser- 
vire. Item de domino Gebenense? inter omnes dominos pluries affirmavit de veritate 
papatus istius domini Urbani, et ipse suos cariores anulos sibi dedit, et sibimet loquebar 
de domo mea in Anagnia, quam quasi funditus reparavi, dum speravi de adventu illuc 


145 dicti domini nostri pape, et mihi firmiter promisit quod mihi citius domum conferret 


quam auferret, presente domino episcopo Firmano, et mihi pactum non tenuit, et sic 
Deo volente transitum meum ad Anagniam impedivit. Item vidi litteras quas dominus 
Gebenensis per se misit domino imperatori de creacione libera domini nostri pape per 
episcopum Wormatiensem,® cui prestiti pecunias ut expediret felicius iter suum, et 


150 portavit dictas litteras Conradus de Verelehem, consanguineus dicti domini Wormatien- 


sis. Item vidi litteras consimiles de domino Mediolanensi* ,Florentino,® et Ambianense.® 
Item vidi quando dominus de Agrifolio procuravit quod B[ertrandus] de Veraco fuit 
missus ad imperatorem de creacione domini nostri pape; et vidi oculis meis intus et 
exterlus quas scripsit dominus de Agrifolio diversis episcopis Allemanie de civitate 


155 Anagnie, et misit eas per dominum Bfertrandum] ut dicti episcopi ipsum domino im- 


peratori commendarent specialiter, et dictus Conradus habuit postea litteras illas in Roma, 
et mihi et pluribus aliis ostendebat. Item vidi quod dominus Pictavensis procuravit pro 
consanguineo suo ut ad Angliam mitteretur, et camerarius suus venit ad magistrum 
Nicholaum Frattion in domo penitentiarii Anglie in Roma, supplicans sibi ut scriberet 


I60 domino suo duci Lancastrie et aliis dominis ut ipsum haberent in Anglia specialiteri 


commendatum, et escusavit dominum suum Pictavensem, quod dictus N. in rotulo dicti 
domini sui interfuisset. Hec vidi. Item vidi quod dornini cardinales in urbe existentes 
ipsum dominum Urbanum ut papam in sede apostolica intronizarent, et postmodum 
xiii die post electionem ut papam verum et electum canonice coronarent. Item vidi 


165 quod omnes domini cardinales post electionem et coronationem cum eodem domini 


nostro continue per tres menses in omnibus consistoriis tam publicis quam privatis inter- 
fuerunt, et cum eo negocia ecclesie pacifice tractaverunt. Item vidi quod dominus 
Lemovicensis fecit litteras de penitentiaria in Anagnia de anno pontificatus primo 
domini Urbani pape VI, et fuerunt littere directe domino episcopo Agadensi,” et in 


170 Tibore vidi illas. Item multa sunt alia signa que scribam plenius, si oportet. 


Fratris Ade. 


line 138 MS. ‘In Roma’ interlined. line 138 MS. huius. 
line 159 M8. scribet. line 165 MS. ‘domini’ interlined. 


line 169 MS. ‘Agadensi’ converted to ‘Achadensi’ in right margin. 


1 i.e. Simon Langham. 

2 Robertus de Gebennis tit. xii Apostolorum, and afterwards Clement VII. Eubel, op. cit., i 

3 Henricus Soerbom. Eubel, op. cit., i. 515. | 

4 Simon de Borsano tit. Ss. Johannis et Pauli. Eubel, of. cit., i. 22. 

5 Petrus Corsinus. Eubel, op. cit., p. 21. ; 

$ Johannes de Grangia, O.S.B. Eubel, op. cit., i. 22. ? William Andrews. Eubel,'op. cit., i. 69. 
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Mr. CÙartes Witson’s Anglo-Dutch Commerce and Finance in the Eighteenth 
Century drew general attention to the Dutch notarial archives. Dr. Violet 
Barbour in her Capitalism in Amsterdam in the Seventeenth Century warned non- 
Dutch historians of difficulties in the use of this material? ; and on this point Mr. 
Wilson crossed swords with her when he recently reviewed her book. I have 
been working at intervals since 1950 in various Dutch archives where there are 
notarial collections; and I would like to make a few general observations on the 
pitfalls that revealed themselves to me. I am also offering a list, compiled from 
an English source,* which enabled me to make my way to those notarial archives 
which contained material of general interest to students of Anglo-Netherlands 
affairs, as well as to me personally. 

These notarial collections, which are listed from about 1 539,5 and continue 
to the present day, are arranged under the name of the notary whose business 
activities they reflect. They are in fact the originals of legal documents drawn up 
by the notary whose name the collection bears. Any one collection thus reflects 
first and foremost the business of the notary, and though specialization has not, at 
any rate in the eighteenth century, developed very far, except in a few cases, it 
certainly has to be taken into account. It follows that generalizations based on a 
few notarial archives could be extremely misleading. For instance, it is generally 
agreed, and on good authority, that by the late 1780’s the Dutch were less 
interested than formerly in English public funds, and were already lending 
largely elsewhere. But anyone relying on the archives of the notary Budde, 
of Amsterdam, would reach an exactly opposite conclusion. Budde’s very full 
archive contains more and more powers of attorney for dealing in English 
funds, until by the end of the 1790’s it contains little else; and most of these 
powers are general rather than only to sell. Evidence from an English source 
suggests that Budde was gradually capturing all this business for Amsterdam 
and the area around. Again, the notary de Superville, of Rotterdam, in 1761 
witnessed three times as many English investment documents as he had done 
in 1758. But it does not necessarily follow that Rotterdam investors developed 
a great liking for English funds between these years. Rivals might have gone 
out of business, or lost to de Superville the services of a clerk particularly con- 
versant with English law or language.” 


1 Cambridge, 1941. 3 Op. cit., p. 143. 
3 English Historical Review, lxvi (1951), 415—16. 4 Infra, p. 4. 
5 Loc. cit., p. 6, infra. 6 Wilson, op. cit., p. 192. 


7 In 1760 a 4 per cent. English loan with a capital of 8,000,000, increased in 1762 to 20,000,000 
was floated and according to the ledgers, on 31 December 1760, 328 Dutch domiciled investors held 
shares, amounting to about 6-8 per cent. of the capital. Only 34 of these Dutch investors lived in 
Rotterdam, and 152 were Amsterdammers. 
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' Once the specialization of a notary is known, and often it is known to the 
archivists in charge of the collections, it becomes fairly easy to obtain the in- 
formation required. The notaries C. and W. van Homrich usually acted for the 
‘banking firm of Hope: Therefore, anyone interested in this very important 
concern should consult the notarial archives of the van Homrichs. It is known 
‘at Amsterdam that some notaries acted almost exclusively for the Sephardic 
Jewish houses, and Heer van Eeghen? was so kind as to direct my attention to 
a notary who was conducting business for firms engaged in importing silver 
from London.‘ Historians of particular families find, if they know which notar- 
ies were transacting the legal business for these families, extremely important 
documents in the relevant notarial archives.5 

Although these collections have been listed, and although nominal indexes, 


some contemporary, exist in some places,’ there is as yet no complete calendar.® 


1 Dr. Hart and Heer Hoboken, of the staff at the Gemeente Archief, Amsterdam, gave me this 
information. 

2 Among them the notary Kier of Amsterdam. 

* Until recently president of the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce and author of various articles 
of interest to the student of Dutch economic history. 

4 The notary Geniets of Amsterdam. 

5 E.g. Dr. Hart made a study of Willem Witsen, of Amsterdam, and drew considerably on the 
archive of the notary S. Berkman (Maandblad Amstelodamum (1951), pp. 114-17). This periodical, by 
the kindness of Dr. Hart, is now on loan at the library of University College, London. 

9 By F. L. Hartong, in 1916, for the Brotherhood of Notaries. 

7 At the Hague and Rotterdam. 

8 It must be remembered that owners of notarial archives for the period after 1842, have not been 
obliged to bring them into public repositories. It follows that much of this material for the period after 
1842 is not open to inspection. 

Dr. Hart supplies the following particulars of indexes compiled, or in process, in some of the 
different repositories. 

Alkmaar. An index of personal names figuring in will and marriage settlements is complete 
from the beginning till 1842. 

Haarlem. Town Archives. "The notarial archives of the seventeenth and of a great part of the 
eighteenth century are indexed. The index is of personal names and is arranged under the names 
of the different notaries. 

Haarlem. State Archives of North Holland. Here it is planned to begin this year a complete 
index of the notarial collections. 

The Hague. A nominal index on cards is in process. Much of the eighteenth century has 
already been covered. ‘The particulars given on the cards are very brief. 

Rotterdam. A nominal index is being compiled, on cards. The eighteenth century has been 
nearly covered, and a small part of the seventeenth century. Here again, very few particulars are 


given. ; si 4 
Dordrecht. ‘A nominal index is being compiled, the eighteenth century portion is completed, 
the seventeenth century has been begun. 

In Amsterdam there bas been in existence since 1920 a typed list of all the 20,000 volumes of the 
collection, which has been numbered and kept in order since 1914, and of which many historians have 
already availed themselves. It is proposed to open in Amsterdam a study centre for the use of notaries 
public and students, which it is hoped will have the effect of stimulating still further ‘the interest of the 
legal and historical RER in the availability of the notarial-archives. 
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At present, without long and exhausting researches, it would not be possible, 
as Mr. Wilson agrees,! to use this material in a quantitative sense. When a com- 
plete calendar, even of one repository’s notarial collections, has been compiled, 
and when more is known about specialization, it may be possible to make a more 
general use of this rich but formidable material. If, for instance, it should be 
revealed that all the notaries of Amsterdam were witnessing, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, many more conveyances of land outside the town than they 
had at the beginning of the century, one would, with some degree of confidence, 
suppose that the Dutch townsman of that period, like his London counterpart, 
was turning himself into a country gentleman. If this could be shown to be true 
of only one or two notaries, one would be in doubt as to whether the increased 
number of documents reflected merely a new class of business on the part of 
those particular firms. 

If a large number of wills, or inventories of estates, could be got together, 
it might be possible to detect at different times the favourite investment fields, 
as between land, industry or trade, and domestic or foreign funds® Under 
present conditions, such an enquiry, based on notarial records, would hardly be 
practicable. 

The list which I took with me to Holland in 1950, and which saved me much 
fruitless enquiry, was based on a collection of powers of attorney for dealing in 
Bank stock, available at the Bank of England Record Office? When a fund- 
holder found it inconvenient to go in person to the Bank to accept or to transfer 
stock, to receive dividends or give receipts, he had to execute a power ofattorney. 
Foreign fundholders, of whom the great majority were Dutch, had to have their 
powers drawn up and witnessed by a notary. Thus it happens that a large num- 
ber of documents, beginning in the autumn of 1694, at the Bank Record Office, 
bear the signatures and seals of Dutch notaries. The unsealed versions, ranking 
by Dutch law as the originals, are in the various Dutch notarial archives. 

I found in general, as I had expected, that notaries witnessing powers of 
attorney for dealing in Bank stock, were also engaged in other English invest- 
ment business, and in such matters as protesting bills of exchange between 
London and Amsterdam, drawing up charter-parties for shipping goods to 
English ports, or trying to get compensation for losses in transit. I chose the 


1 Op. cit., p. xiii, Preface. 

* Cf. Engel van de Stadt, zijn voor en zijn nageslacht (The Hague, 1951), contribution from Dr. 
Hart on the estate of C. T. de Jonge, who died in 1801. It appears that de Jonge left a fortune of 
1,300,000 guilders, of which 450,000 was in Dutch funds, 650,000 in trade, and 200,000 in foreign 
investments. These particulars are obtained from a will in the archive of the notary Booker. 

3 ‘This collection is extremely large. One that must have been even larger, of powers of attorney for 
dealing in other stocks managed by the Bank, exists now only in a small volume of samples. 

4 Fifteen Dutch documents, 12 witnessed by notaries, are to be found in the first packet of the first 
parcel of powers of attorney, i.e. among the powers for the year 1694-5. 
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year 1760 as the basis for my list, because the results of another enquiry had 
led: me to expect considerable Dutch interest in Bank stock in that year, and I 
wanted as large a sample of Dutch notaries’ names as possible! There was a 
total of 790 powers, 443 were signed in front of Dutch notaries, two or three 
were Dutch but did not bear a notary's signature? 85 came from foreign 
countries other than the Dutch Republic, and the rest were English. Fifty-one 
different Dutch notaries appeared, from fifteen different towns. Daniel ven der 
Brink, on whose archives Mr. Wilson based many of his findings for the middle 
of the eighteenth century,’ was the most active in this class of business. Almost 
half the Dutch holders of Bank stock who drew up powers of attorney in 1760, 
lived in or around Amsterdam* and used the services of Amsterdam notaries. 

When a foreign-domiciled investor died, his executor had to make out a 
power of attorney to transfer the deceased's holdings to his legatees. In their 
turn, if unable to go to the Bank in person, the legatees had to make out a power 
for acceptance and dividend-payments. So that the total of over 340 Dutch 
powers does not necessarily correspond with the number of Dutch-owned 
accounts which ‘worked’, as the Bank puts it, in 1760.5 Bank stock was also, 
until after 1760, the favourite English investment of the Dutch.* But the total 
is, nevertheless, impressive. Perhaps Magens? and Sinclair? were not so far 
out in supposing that Dutch proprietors may have held as much as a third of this 
stock. 

All names in the list have been carefully checked from the compilation of 
F. L. Hartong, published in 1916 for the Brotherhood of Notaries. Heer 
Warmelink, himself a notary and an official of the Brotherhood, was kind enough 
to lend me a copy of Hartong's list, which he has since presented to the library 
of the Institute of Historical Research. A few minor discrepancies between the 


1 Of Bank stock transferred in the period January-March 1755, 18 per cent. of transactions con- 
cerned Dutch investors (i.e. stock was transferred either from English to Dutch, or from Dutch to 
English investors, or from one Dutch investor to another). In the period January- March 176o, the 
proportion of such transactions was 44. per cent. Also 1760 is the first year for which these documents 
are put into volumes. Before that date they are parcelled up in ten-year periods, with perhaps 3,000 
documents in each parcel. 

3 One emanating from Campen bears the note ‘Zynde hier geen notarissen' (Vol. B, 179). 

3 Op. cit., Appendices C and D, pp. 214-24. 

4 My enquiries show, in general, that about 80 per cent. of English holders of English Debt stock 
lived in or around London. 

5 E.g. 4 documents (Nos. 9, 22, 23 and 24) of Volume C, covering the period 1760—70 (tbe third 
volume in which documents for the year 1760 are to be found) are concerned with the division of the 
estate of Jacob Hiddink, of Amsterdam, between three members of his family. Similar documents are 
at A, 116, 118, B, 93, 94, 95. 

5 Bank stock began to fall out of favour with Dutch investors after about 1762. Cf. James Sinclair, 
History of the Public Revenue, iii, App. v, p. 162, where Sinclair professes to almost exact knowledge of 
the flight of foreign capital from Bank stock. 

7 Universal Merchant, published 1758, p. 13. 8 Op. cit., n. 23, p. 161. 
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list of the signatures of the notaries, as they appear on the documents at the’ . 
Bank, and as they are listed by Hartong, do not detract from the remarkable?‘ 
correlation between the two. Where discrepancies do occur, they have been `° 
noted. I have also indicated the notaries who signed documents in the Dutch 
language, when an official English translation was drawn up and certified by a 
London notary. 


ALice CARTER. 


Dutch notaries witnessing powers of.attorney for dealing in Bank of England stock in 1760. 


Town Notary Number of Documents 
Amsterdam D. van der Brink 80 
P. de Marolles 37 
J. W. Smit II 
H. de Wolf, Jun. 10 
B. Phaff 8 
M. Kier! 7 
I. Pool 6 
J. Rypland . 6 
S. Dorper I 
G. Wythoff! I 
H. Morré 1 Total 168 
Hague J. Sythoff 30 
G. Trouillé 19 
L. Sythoff ` 2 Total 51 
Rotterdam P. de Superville 30 
B. van Pause 5 
A. Schadee 2 
(also G. Jacobi, C. van der Looy)? Total 37 
Utrecht Jacob Smit 13 
` A. Hoevenaer 8 
N. de Graaff 2 
Z. C. van Leene 8 2 Total 25 
Haarlem W. Baart 7 
C. Baart 4 
N. Gallé 5 
P. Sadelaar 1 Total 17 


1 All these eight notaries signed documents in Dutch. 
2 These notaries signed an affirmation that A. Schadee was in fact a notary. 
3 Hartong has Z. G. van Leene, but the signature is clearly ‘Z. Cornelis van Leene’. 
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2 Middelburg 


Leyden 
Maastricht 


Maassluis 
Dordrecht 


"S-Hertogenbosch 


Delft 
Breda 
Maasland 
Flushing* 
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Number of Documents 


. Doudeyns 
A. H. Sinclair? 
H. Brouwer! 
D. Grinwis} 8 

. Zutterman 


A 

H. I. Kreet 
A. Kleynenbergh 
I. E. Luzac 


H. Nolens! 

M. Corstius 

C. Thielen 

D. Vollevens 
G. Verveer 

P. van Well 

P. van Gelsdorp 


C. Wygaers 
L. W. van Beusekom 


C. Onder de Wyngaart 
A. Lotzy 

G. de Geer 

M. de Smidt 


J. van Dyke! 
C. de Zitter 


1 All these eight notaries signed documents in Dutch. 
2 Hartong lists M. van de Heiden Sinclair as practising in Middelburg in 1760. But the Bank 


documents (vol. B, 160, 177) are signed by ‘Amyand H. Sinclair’. 
3 Hartong has ‘Grinois’ but the signature is unmistakably ‘Grinwis’. 


4 No notarial archives are listed for Flushing by Hartong. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


Tue practice of holding occasional conferences between French and British 
historians alternatively in Britain and France began in the year 1933, when 
a small party representing the Comité français des Sciences historiques met 
British colleagues in London on 6 and 7 June. A report of this conference, with 
summaries of the papers read, was published in the BuLLETIN of the Institute 
Subsequent meetings took place in Paris on 26 and 27 March 1934, and in 
Oxford on 16, 17 and 18 April 1936, in Paris again during June 1937 and in 
Cambridge during April 1939. A further meeting in Paris had actually been 
arranged for the spring of 1940, but had to be cancelled for obvious military 
reasons a week before it was due to take place. As soon as the war was over the 
conferences were resumed on a more extended scale with meetings in London, 
from 24 to 29 September 1945, and in Paris from 25 to 28 September 1946. 
A French party again visited Oxford in September 1949. The Anglo-French 
Conference of Historians held at Bordeaux from 15 to 20 September 1952 was 
thus the ninth of a series. 

At the invitation of the Comité français des Sciences historiques and the Uni- 
versity of Bordeaux a British delegation of sixteen attended. Papers on the 
following subjects were read by six of the British delegates aad six of their 
French colleagues :— 

‘Relations between West Franceand the British Isles in prehistory’, by Professor Stuart Piggott. 
“The péages of the Garonne and its tributaries’, by Professor Charles Higounet. 

‘Woad in the export trade from France to England’, by Miss Eleanora M. Carus-Wilson. 
“The overseas enterprise of the Merchant Vintners of Gascony in the later Middle Ages’, by 

Miss Margery James. 

‘Sir Walter Bentley, Captain-Lieutenant of Brittany, 1350-52’, by Professor J. Le Patourel. 


‘Anglo-French relations in Guienne and Gascony at the end of the Hundred Years War’, 
by Dr. Charles Samaran. 


‘The trade routes of England: Madeira and the Atlantic in the 17th century’, by F. Mauro. 

"The trade of Western France and the war at sea, 1702-1712’, by J. S. Bromley. 

‘Commercial relations between France and England and their colonies in America in the 
18th century’, by Professor M. Braure. 

"Iheagrarian problem in Lower Normandyat the end of the Ancien Régime’, by Alun Davies. 

‘Atlantic problems in the Cahiers of 1789’, by Professor J. Godechot. 


“The British importation of French wines and spirits during the Continental Blockade’, by 
F. Crouzet. 
1 Ante, xi. 116-21. 
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Summaries of all these papers in French were prepared before the Conference 
and circulated to those attending. A number of the papers will subsequently be 
published in historical journals. The other British delegates were Professor E. F. 
Jacob, Mr. J. P. T. Bury, Professor C. R. Cheney, Dr. A. B. C. Cobban, Pro- 
fessor W. B. Court, Professor D. C. Douglas, Mr. D. Hay, Mr. H. Johnson, 
Mr. A. T. Milne and Mr. D. Thomson. 

An attractive exhibition of documents relating to Guienne at the time of the: 
kings of England was organized in the museum of the Archives Départementales 
de la Gironde. A printed catalogue of this was presented to members of the 
delegation and the Curator received the party for a private view on Tuesday, 
16 September, before the exhibition was opened to the public. At a general 
session of the Conference on 17 September, Monsieur G. Loirette, archiviste 
honoraire de la Gironde, read a paper on ‘La bastide de Hastingues’, a particu- 
larly good example of the intimate relationship between English and French 
fiefs in the middle ages. ‘There was a final session of the Conference on 
Friday afternoon at which matters arising out of the various sessions were dis- 
cussed and speeches of thanks were made. 

The British delegates. were most hospitably entertained by the French 
organizers of the Conference. Not only were accommodation and meals pro- 
vided, either in hotels or in the Cité Universitaire at Bordeaux, but dinners were 
given by the University of Bordeaux, by the Mayor and Council and by the 
Comité français des Sciences historiques. On a delightful day’s excursion 
through the vine-growing country known as ‘Entre deux Mers’, vins d'honneur 
were given at a number of towns and luncheon was served in the cloisters of the 
abbey at St. Efnilion. On Friday morning, 19 September, there was a very in- 
teresting visite de Bordeaux underthe guidance of Monsieur Ch. Dartigue-Peyrou, 
professeur d'histoire de Bordeaux. There were many less formal occasions on 
which members of the Faculté des Lettres at Bordeaux and of the Comité 
frangais took the opportunity of getting to know their British colleagues better. 
The new contacts and friendships made were among the many valuable features 


of a very successful Conference. 


* * * * 


The Tenth International Congress of Historical Sciences will be held in 
Rome during the first fortnight of September 1955; the precise dates are 
not yet settled, but it is intended to devote six days to the main work of the 
conference, with an inaugural meeting on the day preceding and a closing 
session on the eighth day. The Secretary-General of the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences has asked the various national committees to propose general 
themes for report and discussion at the conference, and to submit such proposals 
in the early summer of 1953. All suggestions from the United Kingdom should 
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be sent through the Honorary Secretary of the British National Committee. 
Further particulars may be obtained from him at the Institute of Historical 
Research, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * 


A Commission of Slavonic Studies was set up by the Ninth International 
Congress of Historical Sciences, held at Paris in 1950. Meetings of the Com- 
mission took place in Brussels during June 1952, at which the British repre- 
sentatives were Dr. G. H. Bolsover and Mr. Isaiah Berlin. Decisions taken 
included the setting up of an executive bureau to consider the preparation of 
a union catalogue of Slavonic books and manuscripts in the major libraries of 
the world and the editing of important unpublished texts. It was also decided 
to seek funds for the publication of a bibliography of works relating to Russian 
history up to the year 1941 and published from 1939 to 1952. Plans for a 
section on Slavonic history at the Rome Congress in 1955 were also discussed. 

* * * * 


Melita Historica, published in July 1952, is the first number of the Journal 
of the Malta Historical Society. It contains articles of original research based on 
unpublished archival material in Valletta and in the P.R.O. London, and a short 
bibliography of material on Malta published during the Second World War. 
The Society aims at compiling a National Register of archives in Malta: of 
documents pertaining to the government, to the archiepiscopal court, to the 
Inquisition, to the monasteries, to ecclesiastical institutions, and those remain- 
ing in private hands. These documents, and many among the records of the 
Knights of St. John, have considerable value to historians of medieval Europe 
whose immediate interest may lie outside the island of Malta. By undertaking 
the publication of the Journal, the Society has done much to re-establish links 
of scholarship and research with scholars elsewhere; links which were forged 
before the outbreak of war by the Malta Historical and Scientific Society and its 
journal Archivum Melitense. The present Society, founded in 1950, has already 
accomplished many things by its lectures delivered by Maltese and English 
scholars, by discussion and in making available to research students knowledge 
and advice respecting the Maltese archives. 

* * * + 


Of considerable interest to all historians was the exhibition of schoof and 
college history text-books from 37 countries, on view at the Institute of Educa- 
tion during the Annual Conference of the Historical Association held in London 
at the New Year. The exhibition was opened by Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education, who spoke of the value 
of such displays in correcting ‘the wrong sort of nationalism’. Canada and other 
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Dominions, several of the British Colonies, Eire and the United States of 
America were among the countries whose works were exhibited. The main 
purpose of the display was, however, to call attention to text-books in foreign 
languages, and French, Italian, Dutch and Scandinavian publications were 
strongly represented. There were also works from Spain and several Latin- 
American countries. Special attention was given to Germany, a comparison 
being made between productions of the Weimar Republic, the National Socialist 
régime, the present (East) German Democratic Republic and (West) German 
Federal Republic. Translations of typical passages were attached to many ex- 
hibits and must have made the hundreds of school teachers and others who saw 
, the display realize the formidable difficulties, to say the least, in securing ‘agreed 
history’. Awareness of what is being taught at school and university level in 
other countries is highly desirable and the Historical Association is to be con- 
gratulated upon this and other steps it is taking with this object in view. 


* * * * 


Attention is called to the special facilities now provided by the compre- 
hensive subject index to the documents in the Essex Record Office at Chelms- 
ford. University teachers and students interested in many aspects of English 
history may obtain details of entries relating to their subject of research on 
application to the county archivist. In addition to the recently-published 
extracts illustrating English History from Essex Sources, 1550 to 1750 and 1750 to 
1900 (E.R.O. Publications 17 and 18), the Office has made a large number of 
transcripts, a list of which may be obtained on request. Typescript catalogues 
of some classes of documents may also be borrowed. Under certain conditions 
documents may be deposited in other repositories for the convenience of research 


workers. 
* * * * 


'The excellent work being done by local record offices in making accessible 
the riches buried in family archives is further illustrated by the deposit of the 
Cowper Papers from Panshanger House in the Hertfordshire County Record 
Office. The collection includes over one hundred filing cases of the second 
Lord Melbourne's papers, as well as innumerable manuscripts relating to other 
distinguished members of the family, their lands and their patronage. The 
collection will remain at Hertford for a year and it is to be hoped that good use 
will be made of the material while it is easily available. 


* * * * 


A series of Occasional Papers was started last November by the Department 
of English Local History of University College, Leicester. The first to be 
published is a lecture by Mr. H. F. R. Finberg, recently appointed as Reader 
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in Local History at the College, and is entitled ‘The Local Historian and his 
Theme’. It is a plea for the recognition of local history as an independent dis- 
cipline. Two further Papers, one on old English charters and another on 
sixteenth-century agrarian history, are already in the press. Mr. Finberg hopes 
that between two and four papers may appear each year, and will be glad to hear 
from anyone who may have a contribution to offer to the series. Among other 
merits the first Paper sets a high typographical standard. 


* i * * * 


Shortly before the recent death of Dr. W. B. Greenlee there appeared 
A Catalog of the William B. Greenlee Collection of Portuguese History and Literature 
and the Portuguese Material in the Newberry Library, compiled by Doris Varner 
Welsh (Chicago, the Newberry Library, 1953). Dr. Greenlee contributed ‘A 
Descriptive Bibliography of the History of Portugal’ to the Hispanic American 
Historical Review, xx. (1940), 491-516. These two publications constitute a 
valuable introduction to the subject. An appraisal of Dr. Greenlee’s work and 
of his remarkable collection, written by Professor C. R. Boxer, appeared in 
the Newberry Library Bulletin, second series, no. ç. 


* * * * 


The following communication has been received from Dr. Stanley Pargellis: 
*M. F. Bond, Clerk of the Records of the House of Lords, writes me that the 
entry in my Bibliography of British History, 1714-80, relating to the manuscripts ' 
in his care 1s misleading, to say the least. The reports he has sent me show clearly 
how accessible to students and how widely used the records are, consisting as - 
they do of all original Acts of Parliament, 1497 to date, and practically all Papers ' 
laid on the Table, 1610 to date. The next volume of the Calendar, 1712—14, is 
in the press. Manuscript indexes for 1704—1818 are available in the Lords' 
Record Office, while the Lords' Journals with their collected indexes serve as a 
further guide to the whole accumulation, 1509 to date.” 


* * * * 


The Walter Frewen Lord prize in Imperial History, which is open for 
competition by students of universities in the British Commonwealth of not 
more than four years’ standing from their.first degree, was awarded in 1952 
to G. B. Pyrah of the University of Leeds for his essay entitled ‘The non- 
European majority in South Africa: a problem of the Settlement, 1902-10’. 
The prize wil be next awarded for the year 1953 and particulars of the 
conditions of entry may be obtained from the Secretary, Imperial Studies 
Committee, Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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Ministero dell Interno. Pubblicazioni degli Archivi di Stato, Y: Archivio di Stato di Firenze, 

. Archivio Mediceo del Principato. Inventario Sommario. (Rome, 1951, pp. xxxiii and 290, 

Lire 2000.)—IT: Archivio di Stato di Firenze, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, 
Inventario, I. (Rome, 1951, pp. xxix and 413, Lire 2500.) 


The publication of these volumes, which form part of the new series of inventories of 
state archives issued by the Ministero degli Interni, is an important event in the world of 
Italian historical studies. Hitherto the student wishing to use the Medici Archives had to 
consult, for the Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, the typewritten index of correspondents 
whose letters were in this archive, and, for the Archivio Mediceo del Principato, the manuscript 
inventory in three volumes, compiled nearly a century ago. In addition, he could avail himself 
of the analytical inventories of the correspondence, which however were not continued beyond 
the 28th fi/za of the Archivio Med. av. il Pr. and the 40th filza of the Archivio Med. del Pr., 
and of the very summary inventory of the so-called Miscellanea Medicea. 

These inventories and indexes reflect in their incompleteness some of the chequered 
history of the Medici Archives. Soon after the establishment of the duchy, these archives 
were divided into two sections; one part was transferred to the newly acquired Pitti Palace and 
formed the basis of the Archivio Segreto of the grand dukes, while the other remained in the 
Palazzo Vecchio as Archivio della Segreteria Vecchia, and was continuously increased by 
documents from the Archivio Segreto. In 1852, the Medici Archives were incorporated in 
the new Archivio di Stato. Various attempts to reorganize the archives and to compile 
inventories and indexes have been made, from the time when Archduke Peter Leopold 
appointed a commission for this task in 1769. This commission started to compile abstracts 
(spogli) of the material contained in the archives, an initiative which was continued after the 
commission had terminated its work. (A list of these spog/i is given in the introduction to the 
Inventario Sommario, pp. xv f.). During the first half of the nineteenth century, considerable 
damage was caused to the archives by the well-meant historical interests cultivated at the 
"T'uscan court, which led to many documents being ultimately incorporated in the Biblioteca 
Palatina in the Pitti Palace, and, much worse, by the numerous thefts of documents. Fresh 
attempts at reorganization began in 1845, when the Medici Archives were placed under 
separate administration. Ín 1858, the already mentioned manuscript inventory in three 
volumes was compiled, based on card-indexes of. over 6,000 items which had been compiled 
in the same year. The so-called Miscellanea Medicea was not then taken into account; it 
contained the vast material that had not yet been given any systematic order at all, and was 
still to cause much trouble to Florentine archivists. Was the Miscellanea to be incorporated 
into the rest of the Medici Archives, or was it to continue to form a separate section? Inthe 
end the second alternative prevailed, at least-as far as the bulk of the Miscellanea was con- 
cerned. The compilation of the spogli of the Miscellanea, carried on by several generations of 
archivists, is now practically completed and will make it possible to publish a separate inventory 
of that section. 

The private archives of the Medici family for the period before the acquisition of sover- 
eignty formed a distinct and comparatively modest part of the Medici Archives, and as such 
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shared their destinies. After the foundation of the State Archives, much material from the 
Archivio Med. del Pr. and from other sources was transferred to the Archivio Med. av. il Pr., 
so that the number of its f//ze! rose from 137 to 165. At one time, an attempt at reorganiza- 
tion was made, but then abandoned, by breaking up the fi/xe; more successful proved the 
scheme to compile card-indexes of all the letters, which was carried into effect. These indexes 
provided the foundation for the inventory now in process of publication. 

The Florentine archivists had to decide whether the compilation of the new inventories 
should be combined with a re-ordering of the archive-material; a question which was particu- 
larly pressing as far as the Miscellanea was concerned. For a variety of reasons, they chose 
to respect, in its main outlines and despite its obvious defects, the existing system, according to 
which documents from the Medici Archives have by now been quoted for about a century. 
However, certain volumes and files of the Miscellanea which can serve to complete a series of 
the Archivio Med. del Pr., are included in its inventory—a procedure already initiated in the 
manuscript inventory; some other groups of material from the same source are described in an 
appendix. Moreover, the content of the individual sections into which the Archivio Med. del 
Pr. is divided, is often rearranged in order to correct chronological mistakes dating back to the 
time when the documents received their present registration numbers. Apart from such minor 
changes the Inventario Sommario of the Archivio Med. del Pr. follows the traditional order of 
this archive. It is ultimately based on the previous manuscript inventory, which it revises, 
condensing some parts and expanding others. An index of names at the end of the volume 
should help to alleviate some of the defects of the traditional system of arrangement, while a 
consecutive list of registration numbers will serve to find documents, since the former are 
now no longer consecutive owing to the rearrangements indicated above. 

While the Inventario Sommario of the later Medici Archive describes, as a rule, only 
groups of documents, the smaller size of the early family archive made a more detailed descrip- 
tion possible. In fact, its inventory, of which the first volume is now published, is planned to 
describe every single item contained in its 165 fixe. As far as correspondence, which forms the 
bulk of this archive, is concerned, sender, recipient, place and date are indicated wherever 
possible; in this respect, the present work continues the earlier attempt to compile an analytical 
inventory of the correspondence. However, the new inventory will comprise not only the 
letters, but the whole material contained in the Archivio Med. av. il Pr. Here again, some 
rearrangement has taken place within the compass of the inventory : letters are separated from 
other documents; all letters in each filza addressed to the same person are listed together, and 
within these subsections, all letters from the same sender. Each volume of the inventory will 
have separate indexes of the names of senders and recipients; after the completion of the whole 
work, a separate volume of general indexes is to be published. In this connexion it might 
perhaps be suggested that persons with identical christian and family names should always 
have their patronyms added. The first volume of the Inventario describes the first 20 filze 
of the Archivio Med. av. il Pr.; it also includes a useful list of the main contents of all the fi/ze 
of this archive. The following two volumes, to be published in the near future, are to bring 
the inventory up to filza 60. 

The present volume has been compiled by Dr. F. Morandini, with the help of Dr. G. 
Pampaloni; the Inventario Sommario is the work of Dr. M. Del Piazzo, with the assistance of 
Dr. G. Antonelli; the valuable introductions, giving asurvey of the history of the archives, have 
been contributed by the Directorofthe State Archives, Prof. A. Panella. Thesetwo volumesare 


1 The term fi/za is used in these inventories not only for files, but also for bundles and boxes, as 
against originally bound volumes. 
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a most gratifying result of a fresh burst of intelligent and cooperative activity in the Florentine 
Archivio di Stato, and a promise of more to come. It will also be welcome news to all those 
who have occasion to use those archives that the very summary and uncompleted guide pub- 
lished by Gherardi in 1903 (Inventario sommario dell’ Archivio di Firenze), and the equally 
insufficient inventory contained in Marzi’s Cancelleria della Repubblica Fiorentina (1910), 
will soon be replaced by a revised and much more detailed guide, the preparation of which 


is already far advanced. 
N. RUBINSTEIN. 


List of Wiltshire Borough Records earlier in date than 1836. Ed. Maurice G. RATHBONE. 
(Wiltshire Archaeological & Natural History Society, Records Branch, Vol. V, Devizes, 

+ 1951.) 

Of all the traditional units of English local government, the borough is the most difficult to 
define and there is a corresponding diversity in the form and character of borough records. 
In Wiltshire, only ten of the sixteen ‘boroughs’ which returned miembers to the unreformed 
parliament have any records at all earlier than 1836 and of these only Salisbury, Devizes, 
Marlborough and Wilton were ever fully incorporated. Of the others, the surviving records 
of Downton and. Heytesbury are concerned only with parliamentary elections and are among 
the family archives of the descendants of the eighteenth-century patrons. At Downton the 
sole duty of the mayor was the supervision of weights and measures. Calne claimed its privi- 
leges under royal charters which, if granted, were never enrolled and at Wootton Bassett the 
original charter of Charles II was twice lost, in the eighteenth and in the nineteenth century, 
by the malpractice of the town clerk. Prescription and custom played a greater part than 
charters in the development even of some of the larger boroughs. Thus of the fourteen 
charters of Wilton, beginning with Henry I, only the last, of 1685, makes any provision for 
a governing body. Marlborough, constitutionally the most interesting of them all, was 
distinguished by an unusually complex system of courts in which the view of frank pledge 
seems to have evolved into a court of quarter sessions during the seventeenth century. 
The crown lawyers of the later Stuarts, acting on the principle that boroughs could only be 
created by royal charter, found a rich harvest in such conditions: and the liberties assumed by 
half the boroughs of England were easily mown down by quo warranto. 

The ten lists which comprise this volume have been compiled by five different persons, 
by Dr. Hollaender for Salisbury, by Miss Crittall for Wilton, by Mr. R. B. Pugh for Devizes 
and Calne, by Mr. J. P. M. Fowle for Chippenham and Downton and by the editor for the 
remainder. Fach account is preceded by a brief account of the constitutional history of the 
borough and Mr. Pugh, as the general editor of the series, contributes an introduction on the 
nature of boroughs in general and the early history of the Wiltshire boroughs in particular, 
many of which, as he shows, owed their origin to the growth of parliamentary representation 
rather than to local economic conditions. A number of blank pages are thoughtfully included 
at the back for the convenience of students. Apart from its primary object of a handlist, the 
volume forms a useful introduction to borough history and of a kind that, unfortunately, is 
still too rare: though its value for comparative purposes would have been increased by the 
inclusion of a tabular summary, or an analytical index of the various types of record listed. 
Absolute consistency in classification is impossible since the material varies so much. But there 
are some minor editorial discrepancies which might have been avoided. ‘The rentals at Marl- 
borough and Salisbury, for instance, are grouped together, whereas those at Devizes are 
itemized separately: and the same.applies, in one or two cases, to collections of deeds. Nor is 
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it always easy to see on what principle certain records are or are not classified as ‘extraneous’. 
But such blemishes as these will not affect the practical value of the work, which is a notable 
addition to the bibliography of a somewhat neglected class of local archive. A final word of 
praise is due for the clear and attractive lay-out of the material. 
i Pur STYLES. 


Handbook to Record Publications. (Publications Pamphlet, 3.) By Robert Somerville. (London: 
British Records Association. 1951. 2s. 64.) 


This valuable guide to the publications of records by Local Record societies and Record 
sections of Archaeological societies is intended to enable secretaries of such societies to direct 
the energies of their subscribers to the gaps in their knowledge which most need filling. The 
. classes of documents listed number 120. Some of these are fairly well filled for most counties, 
e.g. No. 46, Feet of Fines. Others, such as No. 54, Census Returns, have been barely 
touched. The list of Publishing Societies seems almost complete; but there seems to have 
been some confusion, in the case of the county in which the reviewer is principally interested, 
between the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne and the Newcastle upon Tyne 
Records Committee. Thus in class No. 101, Deeds, Cartularies, and Registers (private), 
the deeds from the Dodsworth MSS. in the Bodleian are listed, ‘NortHUMBs. and DURHAM 
13-16 c. (Newcastle Antiqu. 7)’ instead of ‘(Newcastle Rec. 7)’; while a similar collection, 
the Greenwell deeds, published by the Antiquaries in #rchaeologia Aeliana, 4th Ser. vol. iii, 
does not seem to be included in the list. The system of symbols indicating whether the docu- 
ments are in full, extracts, or calendared, and whether they are in the original language or 
translated, is easily understood, and saves space where it is most needed. Some difficulty will 
be felt in referring documentsto their proper classes. Thusthe recordsof the Hostmen of New- 
castle, who were a guild like the smiths or carpenters in class No. 87, are classed as “Trading 
Companies, etc.” in No. 96; where also will be found the Cely Papers, while the Stonor Papers 
are classed in No. 104, ‘Miscellaneous Family and other Collections’. 

Record Publications (official) have been as a rule excluded from the list,but it might have 
been worth while to indicate the classes, such as the chancery rolls, ‘Feudal Aids’ including 
Kirkby’s Quest, or the ‘Book of Fees’ (Testa de Nevill), where publication is already complete. 

Mr. Somerville’s pamphlet will be of the utmost service to all who are, officially or other- 
wise, interested in the publication of records. 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 


4 Handlist of Medieval Ecclesiastical Terms. By F. R. H. Du Boulay. (Local History Series 
No. 9. National Council of Social Services, Inc. 1952. 25. 64.) 


This pamphlet of 32 pp. is calculated to assist those who have had no training in medieval 
history and wish to investigate the records of their own parishes or dioceses. It begins with a 
brief bibliography including the most recent guides and encyclopaedias dealing with chrono- 
logy, the vocabulary of medieval Latin, theology, ecclesiastical history and archaeology and 
canon law. It might have been wise to add the names of some older books such as Rock’s 
Church of our Fathers,or Wordsworth and Littlehales’s Old Service Books of the English Church, 
or Macalister’s Ecclesiastical Vestments, for the benefit of those who have not easy access to a 
well-equipped modern library: Mr. Du Boulay’s explanations are clear and explicit, and he 
has wisely added references to good authorities when a longer discussion is desirable. It is 
impossible to please all tastes, and one reader would have liked, for instance, a clearer dis- 
tinction between Admission and Institution. Almoners were not necessarily ecclesiastical, 
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much less monastic, since the king had one. Portable Altars are not mentioned, though 
Oratories are. Æfrium may mean a churchyard as well as a porch. Under Chaplain ‘parish 
priests’ are named, but Conducts might have been included. Court-books, like the Durham 
Halmote Books might be added to Court Rolls. Fanon should appear as well as Maniple. 
And it should be stated that the chasubles worn in Advent and Lent by the deacon and sub- 
deacon were worn folded. Tenure ‘by divine service’ was not invariably francalmoign. 
Harangues were not confined to papal or episcopal letters. Housel, as a verb, should be ex- 
plained. Parochia may be a diocese (as with Theodore of Tarsus) as well as a parish. Personatus 
should be distinguished from Officium as well as from Dignitas. And, finally, it would have 
been better to give Cathedraticum as the Latin for Synodals, and to add the Latin in more 
cases when it differs widely from the English. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 
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[Volume and page references are to the 1908-09 re-issue. 


Attention is called to a publisher’s note to 


this re-issue, stating that ‘errors have as far as possible been corrected and some of the bibliographies 
J 


have been revised’ 


Abbot, John (fl. 1623), i. 214, 1.9. For 
‘received his education at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1606-7, 
M.A. in 1610, and B.D. in 1617’, read ‘he 
matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
16 Nov. 1604 and was made B.A. on 
20 April 1608 (Registers of the English Col- 
lege at Valladolid, 1589-1862 (Cath. Rec. 
Soc. xxx, 1930), p. 105). 

To list of authorities add: ‘Biographical 
studies 1534-1829. Materials towards a 
biographical dictionary of Catholic history in 
the British Isles from the breach with Rome 
to Catholic Emancipation, ed. A. F. Allison 
& D. M. Rogers (1951), vol. i, no. 1, pp. 22 
33; no. 4, pp. 245~50.’ 


Barry, or Barrey, Lodowick (17th cent.), 
i. 12460, ll. 33-6. For ‘or Barrey . .. 
Lord Barry, read ‘Lording (1580-1629), 
poet and pirate’. 

Ibid., l. 6 from foot to 12464, l. 5. For 
‘Barry, concerning . . . have been kept’ 
read ‘Barry was a younger son of Nicholas 
Barry, fishmonger, of St. Laurence, Pount- 
ney, where he was baptized on 17 April 
1580. He became part-owner of a theatre at 
the Whitefriars, Fleet Street, was imprisoned 
for debt, and escaped to Ireland. As Lodo- 
wicke Barry of Cork he was tried for piracy, 
but being acquitted, spent some years as a 
pirate in the Mediterranean. He joined 
Raleigh's last expedition in 1617, afterwards 
returning to trade out of London, where he 
died in 1629.” 

To list of authorities add: C. L'Estrange 
Ewen, 'Lording Barry, poet and pirate 
(1938). 


Cogan, Thomas (1736-1818), iv. 677a, 
l 24-31. From the Consistorial records of 


the English Reform church at Amsterdam 
it is clear that Cogan was substituting for the 
Rev. David Longueville, 1st minister of that 
church, who had obtained leave to go to 
Great Britain for health reasons. It would 
appear likely therefore that it was here he 
met Mr. Gerard Groen, banker, not at the 
Hague, 18. l. 21 from foot. 


Gell, Robert (1595-1665), vii. 994a, 
l. 18. For ‘St. Mary, Aldermanbury’ read 
‘St. Mary Aldermary’ (G. Hennessy, Novam 
Repertorium ecclesiasticum parochiale Londi- 
nense, p. 300). 

Ibid., 1. 18 from foot. For ‘Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser., iii. 19’ read ‘Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser.; iii. 13°. 


Pym, John (1584-1643) xvi. 5184, 
Il. 10 from bottom and ante, iii. 67a, |. 13. 
After ‘243,578). insert “The accounts of his 
administration can be found,in the records of 
the Land Revenue in the Exchequer. His 
first declared account is dated Michaelmas, 
1607 (P.R.O., Exchequer, LR 12/8/256, 
Accounts of the Receivers-General, Series 
III). Pym retained this office until 1638. His 
successor was Robert Scawen, whose patent of 
appointment is dated 16 July 14 Chas. I, 
Patent Roll 14 Chas. I, part 27. There 
appears to be no evidence that Pym was com- 
pelled to surrender the office by proceedings 
of scire facias." 


Wallingford, Wiliam (4. 1488?) xx. 
593b, l. 11 from foot. For '1488' read 
‘1492’; ib. 595a, l. 23. For ‘he died in or 
about 1488', read ‘he died in 1492’. (V.C.H. 
Herts, iv. 408; see also Dom David Knowles, 
O.S.B., ‘The case of St. Albans Abbey in 
1490°, The Fournal of Ecclesiastical History, 
iii. no. 2. op. 144—58). 
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[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably 
permanent home in the custody of some public or corporate body. For a full account of the 
scheme, see BULLETIN, Vili. 44; xxiv. 100. An asterisk denotes either that complete lists 
of accessions or fuller lists than those published below are available in the library of the 
Institute.] 


SCOTTISH RECORD OFFICE 
H.M. GENERAL REGISTER HOUSE, EDINBURGH 
The most important historical MSS. deposited in 1952 are:— 


L Statutory Transmissions. 


Argyllshire Sheriff Court records: Dunoon, 1665-1917, including papers on raising of 
Argyll Militia, 1715, and proceedings of Deputy Lieutenants, 1745; Tobermory, 1821— 
1930. 

poc Sheriff Court records, 1607—1934, including papers relating to elections, 1702— 
1899, militia and volunteers, 1692-1892, and Commissioners of Supply, 1689—1848. 

St. Andrews Regality records: register of deeds, 1715-17, 1726—35, register of hornings 
and inhibitions, 1715-46. 

Dunfermline Town Council records: burgh court books, 1488-1681, town council 
minutes, 1662-1851, registers of deeds and protests, 1670—1 884, account of coal work, 1671— 
‘1674, register of tacks, 1731—61, burgh account books, 1740-1864, minute book of dean 
of guild court, 1753-78, and miscellaneous records. 

' Elie and Faflsferry Town Council records: register of sasines, 1696-1804, and town 
council minutes, 1742-1901. 
Kirkwall Dean of Guild court book, 1674-92. 
Maybole Town Council records: minute books, 1721-1895. 


II. Presentations. 


Boswell of Balmuto, Fife, miscellaneous writs, title deeds, letters etc., 1414-1878. 

Duke of Buccleuch: Melrose abbey charters, 1124-1625. (Liber Sancte Marie de 
Melros, Bannatyne Club, 1837.) 

Burnett of Powis, Aberdeenshire, miscellaneous writs and accounts, 1541-1849. (Powis 
Papers, Third Spalding Club, 1951.) (Uncatalogued.) 

Cuninghame of Thorntoun, Ayrshire, miscellaneous writs, correspondence, commissions 
etc., 16th-19th cent., military papers, 1715-1816. 

Earl of Eglinton and Winton, Ayrshire, muniments, r4th-19th cent. (Memorials of the 
Montgomeries, Earls of Eglinton, ed. W. Fraser, 1859.) (Uncatalogued.) 

Edinbellie, Stirlingshire, baron court book, 1623-39. 

Hamilton of Pinmore, Ayrshire, correspondence and estate papers, 1768-1844. 

Farl of Lindsay, miscellaneous writs, title deeds, letters, rentals, accounts, commissary 
papers, 12th—19th cent., with some Crawford and Garnock papers. (See Hist. MSS. Comm, 
Fifth Report, pp. xxi. , 623-6. ) (Uncatalogued.) 
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Ramsay, Capt. Iain, Islay: Islay stent roll, 1718-1843. (Stent Book of Islay, ed. L. 
Ramsay, 1890);-Road Trustees cash book, 1869-88. 
Earl of Rothes, miscellaneous writs and title deeds, 1 sth-1gth cent. (uncatalogued). 
Scarth of Breckness, Orkney, title deeds and correspondence, 16th—19th cent. (uncata- 
logued). 
iù of Brabster, Caithness, title deeds, commissions etc., 1506-1816. 
Skene, Aberdeenshire, baron court book, 1613-55. 


III. General. 

Title deeds, rentals, plans and miscellaneous writs, 1 sth—19th cent., referring to lands in 
Aberdeenshire, Angus, Argyllshire, Banffshire, Dumfriesshire, Fife, Midlothian, Edinburgh 
and Forres. 

Charters relating to Pittenweem, etc., Fife, 1533-1883. 


Record Publications issued during 1952:' Index to Register of Deeds, 1680. Register of Privy 
Seal, vol. iv, 1548-56. Calendar of Scottish Papers, vol. xii, 1595-97. 
Fuller details may be learned on application to the Curator of Historical Records, H.M. 
General Register House. 
| James FERGUSSON. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARIES 


British Museum. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.1 

Chartulary of Coxford priory, co. Norf., circ. 1400. (Add. MS. 47784.) 

Chartulary of Kenilworth priory, co. Warw., 16th cent.; formerly Holkham MS. 246. 
(Add. MS. 47677.) 

Abstracts of deeds temp. Edw. I-Hen. VII rel. Shereford, co. Norf., early 16th cent. 
(Add. MS. 47786.) 

Survey of the possessions of the College of Wye, co. Kent, [1 ?] Mary. (Add. MS. 

690. 

d ii rel. to the peerage, offices of state, etc., circ. 1605-14. (Add. MS. 47713.) 

Two letter-books of Sir Edward Dering, 1st bart., as Lieutenant of Dover castle 1630— 
1637 (formerly Phillipps MSS. 22359, 14933) and a notebook, 1637-39. (Add. MSS. 
47788-9; 47787.) 

Papers (1529-1688) of the family of Radclyffe of Dilston, co. Northumb., particularly 
of Sir Francis Radclyffe, cr. earl of Derwentwater 1688. (Add. MS. 47840.) 

Correspondence of Sir Richard Bulstrode, envoy at Brussels; 1673-89. (Egerton MSS. 

678-81. 

: nat Mexican papers (16th cent.-1822) including correspondence of the Viceregal 
office 1753-87 and genealogical and administrative papers. (Add. MSS. 47669—70.) 

Papers of Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author of the letters of Junius, his family and 
connexions, 18th-19th cent.; supplementing Add. MSS. 40756—65. (Add. MSS. 47781-3.) 

Papers of Joanna Southcott, 18th-19th cent. (Add. MSS. 47794—802.) 

The ‘Barrett’ collection of papers rel. to the Burney family, including correspondence of 
Fanny Burney, Dr. Charles Burney her father and Charles Burney her brother, circ. 1770— 
cire. 1850. (Egerton MSS. 3690-3708.) 


1 Some time must necessarily elapse before unbound papers can be finally arranged and bound, and 
the inclusion ofa MS. in this list does not imply that it is now available for-study. | 
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Autobiographical memoir of James Northcote, R.A. (1746-1831). (Add. MSS. 47790 
47793.) i 
Letters of the Rev. Joseph Hunter to the Hon. H. A. Napier, Rector of Swyncombe, rel. 
the latter’s Historical Notices of . . . Swyncombe and Ewelme (1858), 1845-60. (Add. MS. 
47780.) 2 

Papers (1848—70) of Georg Herwegh, German revolutionary and poet; including corre- 
spondence with Alexander Herzen, the Russian revolutionary. (Add. MSS. 47664—8.) 

Minute-book of the Association for promoting the repeal of the taxes on knowledge, 
1857—60. (Add. MS. 47684.) | 

Journal of the Khiva campaign, 26 March to 25 April 1873, by Count Paul Shuvalov. 
Russian. (Add. MS. 478410.) 

Correspondence of Commander J. Buchan Telfer, R.N., rel. to his claim to the 
Mouravieff estate in Russia, 1879-84. (Add. MS. 47685.) 

Papers of Sir John Franklin, R.N., and his family, 19th cent.; part of the Lefroy bequest 
to the Scott Polar Institute which has presented them to the British Museum. (Add. MSS. 
47768-72.) , | 

Further papers of Florence Nightingale, 19th-20th cent.; supplementing Add. MSS. 


43393403. 45750-849, 46123. (Add. MSS. 47714-67.) 


The following manuscripts have been placed on loan and are available for use by students: 
Three chartularies, etc., of Southwick priory, co. Hants, cire. 1200-1396. 
Sir William Dugdale’s ‘Book of Monuments’ circ. 1644. (for 5 years from Nov. 1952.) 
Mines Royal and Mineral and Battery records 1588-1713. 3 vols. 

G. R. C. Davis. 


Bodleian Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952 include:— 


. A statement of the grievances of the Master of the Mint against the Warden, 1603/4. 
(MS. Selden, supra 150.) 

Diary and accounts of Richard Higgs, schoolmaster, 1677-84, and diary and papers of 
John Higgs, curate of Quatford (Salop.), 1694-1754, written partly on the backs of earlier 
papers which include notes of catechizings held apparently by Thomas Gataker, 1619-21. 
(MSS. Eng. misc. e. 344-5). 

Historical letters collected by F. D. S. Darwin, 18th—1gth cent. (MS. Eng. letters c. 144.) 

John Talman, copies of his letters from Italy, 1708-12. (MS. Eng. letters e. 34.) 

William Stukeley, commonplace book, 1710-27. (MS. Eng. misc. c. 306.) 

Cox Macro, personal accounts, c. 1717—53. (MS. Eng. misc. e. 346.) 

Bramshill Library catalogue, 18th cent. (MS. Eng. misc. c. 307.) 

Barham papers, largely relating to estates in the West Ifidies, 1730—1836, and including 
political papers of Joseph and John Barham, M. P.'s for Stockbridge and Kendal. (MS. Clar. 
deposit b. 33—8, c. 357—91.) 

W. H. Wykeham-Musgrave esq. and the trustees of Lady Agnes Eyston and Lord 
Valentia deposited the papers of the Thame Park, Mapledurham and Bletchingdon estates. 


W. O. HassALL. 


Cambridge University Library. Historical MS. acquired in 1952. 


N. Donato, ‘Storia della Repubblica di Venezia’, 18th cent. 
B. F. C. ATKINSON. 
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National Library of Scotland. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 
Two memorandum books of the Scotts of Raeburn. 
Note-book of the Rev. Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle. 
Correspondence of Thomas Graham, Baron Lynedoch. In continuation of the papers 
acquired in 1941. (ante, xix. 103). 
Miscellaneous papers of the family of Walker of Bowland, referring very largely to affairs 
in India. 
Correspondence of Lord Stuart de Rothesay. In continuation of the papers acquired in 
1951. (ante, xxv. 96). 
Portion of a diary of G. R. Gleig. 
Letters to Sir Francis Napier, 9th Baron Napier, from the 2nd earl of Minto and others. 


W. PARK. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Aberdeen. Historical MSS. acquired during 1952 include:— 

Patrick Bell, journal of travels between Great Britain and Upper Canada, 1833-34; 
journal made in Upper Canada, 1834-37. 

J. B. Craven, archdeacon of Orkney. Several books of MS. material relating chiefly to 
the history of the Episcopal church in the north of Scotland. 1880-1920; recollections and 
collections in connection with the parish of Newhills, Aberdeenshire, 1922. 

Joseph Hume, autograph letters, 1830-50. 

H. S. H. Drummonp. 


Bristol. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952 include:— 
Compotus roll, manor of Portbury, 1430-31. . 
Court rolls, manor of Abbots Leigh, 1461—1548. 
Salford deeds and conveyances, temp. Chas. I. 
Pinney family, letter and ledger books, 1813-47. 
Miscellaneous deeds relating to the West Indies. 


Letters of Humphrey Repton. 
j. R. BARKER. 


Durham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 
Reports in the Star Chamber, 1-2 Chas. I, c. 1630. 
Catalogue of the manuscripts . . . Mickleton and Spearman MSS. . . . (1817). 
Scottish Kirk Session book [Dailly, Ayrshire] n.d. 
See also The Durham Philobiblion, vol. i, pt. 7, pp. 48-9. 
D. RAMAGE. 


Edinburgh. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952 include:— 
Public lectures on the history of anatomy by Alexander Monro primus. 18th cent. 
Clinical lectures of William Saunders M.D. in Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, London. 
1782-3. 
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Correspondence of Rev. John Snaith with J. H. Stirling, R. M. Spence, ‘W. H. White 
‘and Sir W. R. Nicoll, 1891-1915. 


Small collection of MSS. relating to Sir Walter Scott and family, 1823-39. 
Acts of the Smith trade of Lanark, 1653-1845. 


Important accessions of MSS. are recorded annually in our printed Abstract of the 


Library Report. 
C. P. FINLAYSON. 


Leeds. Historica! MS. acquired in 1952. 
Leeds White Cloth Hall, 1750-1896: collection of original documents. 
B. S. Pace. 


St Andrews. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952 include.* 


James III, king of Scotland, letter under the king's signet to David Kay, Official Principal 
of St Andrews, ordering him not to proceed in a suit between John Napier of Merchiston 
and Lady Craigmillar respecting some silver heirlooms. Edinburgh, 1474. 

The Chronicle of Melrose; Relationes quedam Arnaldi Blair Monachi de Dumfermelein 
et Capellani. D. Willielmi Wallas militis, 1327; both in 17th cent. hands. 

George Martin, Reliquiae D: Andreae or the state of the primitial see of St Andrews. 
1685. 

G. H. BusHNELL. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LIBRARIES - 


Hull. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


Tate Trust: papers concerning property at Hemingbrough etc. owned by the Ion family 
and E. I. Tate. 1743-1938. 76 items in 2 boxes. 

George Young, 1777-1848: Sermons and lectures by George Young, A.M. Whitby. 
Vol. 22. 1824-5. (With the exception of the title page and contents the volume is written 
in short-hand.) 

A. Cumina. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


Deeds and abstracts (1gth cent.) relating to Mateoorr nr. Blyth, Northumberland, and 
other miscellaneous material relating to the county. 


Wm. S. MITCHELL. 


University College of North Wales, Bangor. Historical MSS. acquired since the com- 
pilation of list ante xxv. 97. 
Deposits. 
Records of the Boards of Guardians of the Anglesey Union, 1838-1929. 
Liwydiarth Esgob (Llanerchymedd) papers, 1576-1920, including deeds relating to 
properties in Anglesey, rentals of the Cefn Coch estate and correspondence concerning land 
transfers and general legal matters. 
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Carter Viale papers, 18th-19th cent., ‘comprising draft conveyances and allied docu- 
ments, a large proportion of which relate to properties in the parish and town of Barigor. 

Trefriw Port Book, 1826-35, supplying a detailed conspectus of the shipping and trade 
on the River Conway, and supplementing the information available in Bangor MS. 7057. 


E. Gwynne Jones. 


Swansea. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


Morris papers, including Robert Morris’s history of the rise and development of the 
copper industries (1774), and 2 journals of Robert Morris, 1773, 1774. 

Papers relating to the Grenfell family, mainly concerning the brass and copper business of 
Pascoe, Grenfell & Sons, Ltd. These include financial records of the firm, c. 1830-90, 
letter-books, journals, deeds. Also included are records relating to the Mona Mine Co. in 
Anglesey (1782-93). 

O. M. Bussy. 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
BEDFORDSHIRE 


County Record Office, Shire Hall, Bedford. Principal historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


Ecclesiastical records: Archdeaconry statistics, late 19th-20th cent.; duplicate bishop's 
transcripts of parish registers for 44 parishes, 1605-1811. 

_ Parish records: 24 registers for 6 parishes, 1538—1866; 12 churchwardens’ accounts for 

9 parishes, 1677—1918; 4 vestry minute books for 3 parishes, 1832—1922; 3 overseers’ rate 
books for 3 parishes, 1744—1853; 8 overseers’ account books for 4 parishes, 1614—1837; 3 
surveyors’ account books for 3 parishes, 1775-1826; about 30 deeds and papers (including 
accounts) relating to charities of 5 parishes, 1614-1902; enclosure award and map for 
Podington, 1765—6; a few miscellaneous deeds & papers, 1298—19th cent. 

School records: 45 school logbooks for 23 parishes, 1862-1943; 6 schgol account books, 
19th—20th cent. (Maulden from 1718); several managers’ minute books, admission registers, 
& deeds etc., late 19th cent. 

: Manorial, estate and family documents: (a) Court roll of Langford rectory, 1721; court 
book of Kempston Daubeny and St. John’s, 1754-1868. 

(b) Wrest Park estate muniments: 110 medieval deeds, 1 3th-1 sth cent. 

(c) Orlebar muniments: 105 deeds, 1488—1802; other papers: family, legal, militia, 
public office, & privy council, 17th-19th cent.; 36 estate and household account books, 
, 1716-1887. 

(d) Longuet-Higgins muniments: 20 deeds, 1733—1919, 41 court rolls and papers of the 
manor of Turvey, 1664-1907; surveys, maps, and plans, 18th-1gth cent. 

(e) Miscellaneous: 950 deeds and papers (mostly deeds) relating to 34 parishes; 18 maps, 
. 1807-1916. 
Joyce Gopger. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
County Record Office, County Hall, Aylesbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Administration: enclosure award, Amersham, 1816; copy award, Upton-cum-Chalvey, 
1819; act, Aston Abbots, 1795; 235 subsidy receipts relating to payments made to the 
exchequer, c. 1564-1624 (ante, xxv. 239). 
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Family and estate dini “documents, 16th-19th cent., relating to the Bowyer, Hill 
and Way families in Denham and other parishes. Deeds, mainly 17th—19th cent., relating to 
many places in the county, including a large collection concerning the West Wycombe estate 
and other Dashwood properties. 

Miscellaneous: District Nursing Association records. 

Guy R. CroucH. 


Devon 
Devon Record Office, The Castle, Exeter. A note on existing holdings. 


Court of Quarter Sessions: order books 1592—date; bundles, 1592-date; miscellaneous 
registers and minute books including committee minutes, 19th cent., registers of appeals, con- 
victions, recognisances, licensed victuallers, badgers and swaylers, friendly societies, game- 
keepers’ deputations and game certificates, 18th—1gth cent.; jury lists, 18th-20th cent.; land 
tax assessments, 1780—1832; electoral registers, 1832—date; voters’ lists and revising barris- 
ters lists, 19th cent.; sacrament certificates, 1689-1872; papists’ estates, 1715—75; deeds of 
bargain and sale, 1536-1715; 906 deposited plans of undertakings, 1792-date; c. 70 enclosure 
awards, 1804-74; militia papers, mixed clerk of lieutenancy and clerk of peace, 18th—19th 
cent. ‘Transferred records: rolls and bundles of Bideford Court of Quarter Sessions, 
1869-1951. 

County Counctl—transferred records: School board and board of guardians’ minute and 
account books, 19th-20th cent.; Exeter turnpike trust papers, 19th cent.; Ilsington and 
Coffinswell parish records. Other records: deeds, court rolls and rentals for Sydenham 
Damerel manor, 13th—18th cent. 

Recent accessions*: Farway, overseers’ accounts and papers, 1836-87; Kenton parish 
records early 18th—20th cent.; over 1000 deeds, and papers relating to lands in the county, 
16th-19th cent.; 32 wills and other papers relating to the families of Palk, Ireland and 
French of Ashburton, 1747-1871; 26 deeds, 1627—1821, 8 manorial accounts, 18th cent. 


i H. G. Gopsatt. 


Essex 


Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. Principal. historical MSS. acquired in 
1951.* 
Family archives. 

Ingatestone Hall estate (Petre family). (See ante, xvii. 53, xviil. 90, xx. 151, xxi. 265, 
xxii. 243). Detailed estate and household accounts, 1544-1617 (17 vols.). 

Myles and Doddinghurst Place estates (Luther, Dawtrey and Fane families), including 
manorial documents, 15th—18th cent., c. 900 deeds, 13th—rgth cent., maps, c. 300 papers 
(correspondence and accounts), 1579-1749, mainly of William and Thomas Dawtrey, 1665— 
1700, wills and settlements, 1627-1876, papers of Richard Stoneley, teller of the receipt of 
the exchequer, 1555-94 and receiver of first fruits. 1560-78. 

Great Canfield estate (Maryon-Wilson family), including c. 800 deeds, c. 1275~1866, 
estate documents, 17th—19th cent. 

Hassobury estate (Gosling family), including manorial documents, 16th—2oth cent., deed 
roll, 1512. 

Suttons estate (Goebell, Petre and Smith families), including c. 700 deeds, 16th-19th 
cent., wills and marriage settlements of the Smith family, 1777-1845. 
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Rochford Hall estate (T abof family), including manorial documents, 14th-2othitent, 
Stanstead Hall (Halstead) estate (ante, xx. 151) including 3 vols., compiled 1603, of 
extracts from court rolls, c. 1250-1600 and from over 100 deeds, ante 1250—1592, c. 200 
deeds, 1653-1893. 
Quendon Hall estate (Cranmer family), including c. 500 deeds, 16th—19th cent. 
Mistley Hall estate (Rigby family), including 51 deeds, 1624—1845, estate and family 
account books etc., 18th-1gth cent. 
Ambrose family, solicitors of Manningtree, letters and papers, 1768-1845. 
Manorial records: court rolls and surveys of various manors in the county, 14th—2oth cent. 
Deeds: over 1000 relating to various places in the county, 16th-2oth cent. 
Borough records: Harwich, manor court rolls, 1297, 1351—1570. 
. School records: King Edward VI Grammar School, Chelmsford, account books, TT 


Publications: The History of the Dunmow Flitch Ceremony, by Francis W. Steer. 
Eight Centuries of History in Essex Records (21 pp. of illustrations). 


F. G. EmmIson. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


County Records Office, Shire Hall, Gloucester. Historical MSS. acquired January— 
December 1952.* 


Official and Semi-official: Petty Sessions: Coleford, draft minutes, 1841-8, Lydney, 
papers, 1870. Newland Association for prosecution of Felons, minutes, 1787-92. St. 
Briavels Court, a few papers, c. 1745-1814. Some R.S.A. and Union records. 

Parish and Charity: Some parish records of Broadwell, 1539-1697; Cirencester,. 17th— 
19th cent.; Frampton-on-Severn, 1686-1848; Kingswood (formerly Wilts.), 1681-1850; 
Painswick, 1818-1905; Slimbridge, 1635-1856. Charity records of Bisley, 1722-1903; 
Cirencester, 13th-1gth cent.; Stroud, c. 1642-1891. 

Enclosure: Awards: Kempsford, 1799 and 1802, Wickwar, 1841. Copy awards: Bisley 
and Oakridge Common, 1869, Almondsbury (Marsh Common), 1822, with papers, 1791— 
1822. 

Tithe: North Nibley award, 1846. 

Family and estate documents: Hill Court estate (Jenner-Fust family): manorial records, 
1355-1761, deeds, 1230-1905 etc. Stanley Park estate (Marling family): deeds, letters etc., 
17th-20th cent., records of Marling & Co., clothiers, 19th cent. 

Manorial records: Ashley (Charlton Kings), 1706-45, 1805-65; Bisley, 1707-32; 
Boxwell and Leighterton, 1533-1662; Cheltenham, 1555-1925; Thornbury, 1719-52. 

Borough records: Chipping Sodbury, 1696-1758; Wickwar, 1628-1836. 

Deeds of many Gloucestershire parishes, 1576-1933. 

School records: Bisley Blue School Trust, 1509-1652, 1822-1915. Tewkesbury British 
(‘Lancastrian’) School, 1813-96. Diocesan Inspection of Schools, reports, 1874-1904. 

Miscellaneous: Heraldic memoranda of Roger Kemys, c. 1606-7. Ledgers, wages books 
and plans of Tewkesbury building contractors, 1856-1942. 


Publication: Fourth Report of the Records Committee of the County Council 1945-51. 


Irvine Gray. 
IIO 
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LINCOËNSHIRE ` A "s 
Lincolnshire Archives Committee. | 


For accessions March 1951-March 1952, see Archivists’ Report, 13 March 1951- 
27 March 1952, Lincolnshire Archives Committee. Copies can be obtained from the Archivist, 
Lincolnshire Archives Office, Exchequer Gate, Lincoln, at 2s. 64. each, 25. 104. including 


postage. 


Lonpon 
Members’ Library, The County Hall, S.E. 1. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Parish records: Records of the Corporation of Wardens of St. Saviour, Southwark, in- 
cluding 17th cent. briefs, token books, 1 578—164.3, school minute books, 18th and rgth cent.; 
St. Mary Newington and St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 1583-1900; St. Thomas, 
Southwark, 1614-1898. 

School records: log books of evening schools, Sunday schools, 1gth--2oth cent. 

Deeds relating to various places in the county. 

A list of manorial documents relating to Hampstead and Charlton and of Maryon-Wilson 
family papers, 14th—-20th cent., kept in Charlton estate office, is available. 


ALAN D. RIDGE. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
County Record Office, Nottingham. Historical MSS. calendared January 1951— August 

1952.* 

Parish records relating to 41 places in the county, 16th-20th cent. 

Deeds: c. 5,000 relating to various places in the county, mainly 16th-1gth cent., including 
74 relating to the hospital of St. Mary Magdalene at Brodbusk, c. 1179-1680; other deeds 
relating to places in co. Leics. (c. 400), co. Lincs. (c. 1300), co. Warws. (150). 

Manorial records: court rolls and records relating to various places in the county, mainly 
17th-19th cent. 

Enclosure awards: Mattersey (1773); Misterton and Stockwith (1775); Spalford with 
. Wigsley (1817); Strelley with Bilborough (1828); Styrrup (1807); West Markham (1808). 
Tithe awards: Colwick; Shelton; Wilford. 
School records: 106 minute books from 39 School Boards; 387 school log-books. 


N. Hicson. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Oxfordshire County Records Joint Committee, County Hall, Oxford. Historical MSS. 

acquired in 1952.* 

A collection of records of the Fane family relating to the Wormsley estate in Oxon and 
Bucks and estates in other counties, 16th-19th cent. 

Deeds relating to various places in the county, including 3 boxes relating to the Jersey 
estates, 16th—20 cent. i 

Enclosure award, Fulbrook, 1819. 

F. G. Scorr. 
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County oF SALOP ames 
County Record Office, Shirehall, Shrewsbury. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 

Official records (county), 20th cent. | 
_. Family and estate papers: Linley Hall, 247 deeds and papers, 1489-1845; Pontesford and 
Earlsdale estate, 245 deeds and papers, 1562-1903; Venables and Rowland families, including 
‘papers relating to property in Oswestry, 16th-19th cent., its guild of tailors, temp. Chas. II 
and school, 18th-19th cent., papers relating to other Shropshire properties and to properties 
in Montgomeryshire and Denbighshire. 

Parish records: enclosure, 5 awards, papers and 2 minute books; tithe apportionments, 8; 
poor law_records, including several hundred books and other material for Ludlow Union; 
other parish records, 19th cent. 

Manorial records: 2 court books, 17th cent, part of Bridgewater records (ante, xxii. 
191—2, xxv. 102); bailiff's account, Pulverbatch, 1423-4. 

Maps: further maps of the Bridgewater estate; maps of turnpike roads, railways, etc. 

Miscellaneous: records of 3 Friendly Societies; South Shropshire election papers and 


correspondence, 19th cent. 
Mary C. Hir. 
SOMERSET 

Somerset Record Office, Shire Hall, Taunton. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 

Estate and family muniments: Deeds and cognate documents relating to the families of 
Ralegh, Whalesborough and Trevelyan, including court rolls or draft court rolls, 14th-18th 
cent., quietus rolls of the shrievalty of members of the Trevelyan family, 16th and 17th 
century correspondence of the Trevelyan, Chichester and Willoughby families. 

Poulett family papers, including manorial documents, 1 4th—19th cent., 41 deeds, 1 3th-16th 
cent., 2,178 deeds mainly 16th—18th cent., personal and family papers, 16th—19th cent. 

Papers of the Edwards family of Wedmore, mainly 18th cent. 

Parish records: Berkley, 18th and 19th cent.; Bicknoller, 16th-19th cent., including poor 
law settlement papers, 1587-1858 (97); Winsford, mainly 17th-2oth cefit., but including 
churchwardens’ accounts, 1551-72; Worle, 18th-19th cent, including school records; 
Wrington, mainly 17th-19th cent., including tithe books and papers (1729-1841), a large 
number of poor law records, apprenticeship papers, 1611-1836 (254 docs.). 

Manorial documents: South Petherton, 16th—19th cent.; Taunton and Taunton Deane, 
17th cent. 

f Miscellaneous: Exton and Cutcombe enclosure award and maps, 1804; Wookey enclosure 
commissioners’ proceedings, 1782—7 (1 vol.); Rowberrow tithe apportionment, 1845; also 
deeds, wills, etc., mainly 17th—19th cent. 

. I. P. Corus. 
STAFFORDSHIRE 
County Record Office, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 

Administration: enclosure, Cheadle, minute-book, letters, vouchers, etc.; turnpike trusts» 
minute books, etc. of the trusts of roads consolidated into the § districts of the Cheadle roads, 
1831, 1752-1878. 

Parish records: Cheadle, 1654-1839; Cheddleton, 1809-1935. 

School records: log-books, school board minute-books, school managers’ minute books. 

Deeds relating to many parishes in the county, 14th—19th cent. 

MARGUERITE GOLLANCZ. 
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SurFoLK ` 
Bury St. Edmunds and West Suffolk Record Office. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Parish records: Hadleigh, 13th cent.-1906, including cartulary 15th cent, act books, 
Hadleigh court (deanery of Bocking), 1637-43 and 1668-70; notes and correspondence of 
David Wilkins, c. 1696-1711; Risby, 1561-1921, including ‘register bills’ pasted in book, 
1561-1662; other parish records, mainly 17th-20th cent. 

Estate and family papers: Edwardstone Hall (Dawson, Corry), mainly deeds, 16th-19th 
cent.; Euston (Fitzroy), personal and official papers of the 3rd duke of Grafton (1735-1811); 
Freckenham Hall (Rumbelow), mainly deeds, 16th-19th cent.; Ickworth (Hervey), records 
mainly relating to tithe in 21 parishes, 19th cent., cartulary, abbey of St. Edmund, c. 1350—- 
1375; Ousden Hall (Moseley, Praed), mainly estate administration, late 19th—early 20th cent. 

Business records: solicitor’s papers, early 19th cent., tobacconist’s day books, 19th cent., 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

Manorial records and evidences of title relating to various places mainly 17th-19th cent. 


M. P. STATHAM. 


WILTSHIRE 
County Record Office, County Hall, Trowbridge. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Collections. An artificial collection of 127 docs. mainly medieval and later deeds and 
documents relating to Salisbury from 1315. 

A private collection of c. 600 estate papers relating to the families of Holford and William- 
son concerning Avebury Farm, 1695-1797. 

. Parish records: Devizes, St. Mary's, c. 1380 docs., 13th-19th cent., including church- 
wardens’ accounts, 1499-1734; Great Cheverell, c. 250 docs., 17th-20th cent.; Lacock, 
c. 550 docs, 16th-19th cent.; Mildenhall, e. 91 docs. and packets, 1711—. 1836; Stockton, 
16th-20th cent. 

Manorial records: c. 200 docs., mainly medieval court rolls and accounts relating to the 
Seymour estates irf the county; c. 300 docs. relating to the manor of Highway, 17th-19th cent. 
Deeds: over 1000, with estate papers and titles to land, relating to various places in the 
county. 
M. G. RATHBONE. 


Salisbury. City of New Sarum, Corporation Muniment Room. Records received in 
1952. 

A. Official records. Authenticated copy of the Royal aid assessment for the city of New 
Sarum, 1667 (City copy), inscribed ‘Wiltes. Civitas Nove, Sarum. Sixe monethes pay of his 
Ma(jes)ties Royall aid and supply ending at Mich(ael)mas 1667 (1 vol.). List of licensed 
victuallers, 1735—8. Incomplete, lacking front portion. [These two records were transferred 
to the Corporation from the Diocesan Registry. ‘The Royal aid assessment is the MS. 
transcribed and edited by the Rev. E. R. Nevill in the Wilts. Archeological Magazine, 
xxxvi, pp. 413 ff.] 

B. Extraneous records. 1. Guild records. ‘Tailors’ guild: charter of confirmation by 
Bishop Richard Beauchamp, of the charter of incorporation by Edward IV (1461), dated 
5 January 1464, with capitular ratification, dated 18 January 1464; inspeximus of this con- 
firmation by Bishop John Jewel, dated 9 March 1 598; amended (supplemental) ordinances, 
ratified by two justices of the queen’s assizes for the county of Wilts (over their own ring 
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zi 24 November 1599; survey of lands and tenements belonging to the guild, 16543" 


survey of leases of guild property, 1654; minute (assembly) book, 1738-1880; freedom ad- 
mission roll, 1698-1705, with rough freedom vouchers, 1706-1872; deeds, 1832-70; plans 
of guild property in the city, 1825 (2 items); miscellaneous papers, 1849-73. Joiners’ guild: 
rough annual chamberlains’ accounts, 1615-22. 


2. Estate records relating to St. Edmund’s college, now the Council house, Bourne hill : 


(Wyndham papers). A collection of miscellaneous papers and extracts made or endorsed and 


annotated by Henry Penruddock Wyndham, M.P., c. 1810, and bearing on the relations be~ 


tween the Wyndham estates and the parish of Sarum St. Edmund, 17th and 18th cent. Letters, 


papers and household accounts of Henry Penruddock Wyndham, M.P., and Wadham. 


Wyndham, M.P., both of St. Edmund's college, c. 1790-1844. 


ALBERT E. J. HorLAENDER 
for 
GzoRGE RICHARDSON, 
Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace. 


WALES 
CAERNARVONSHIRE 


County Record Office, Caernarvon. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Parish records: records of 11 parish councils since 1894; Aber parish records, 18th and 
19th cent. 

The Porthdinllaen Harbour Company records, 1806-1911. j 

Breese, Jones and Casson (Portmadoc) records, further accessions (ante xxii. 202). 

Education records. 

Nursing Assocn. records, 1911—50. 

Abstracts of tithe, etc. relating to various places in the county. 


Publication: Guide to the Caernarvonshire Record Office. By W. Ogwen Williams. : 


(Caernarvonshire County Records Joint Committee, 1952.) 


W. Ocwen WILLIAMS. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
Buckinghamshire Archasologieal Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1950 and 
1951.* 

Manorial records: court ral. books, rentals, etc. relating to various places in the county, 
14th-18th cent., including an important collection for Chesham Magna, Higham and Bur, 
1308 to end of 16th cent. not yet available for research owing to need for repairs. 

Deeds: c. 150 deeds, mainly 14th—17th cent. relating to various places in the county, 
including 80 from 1311 to late 17th cent. relating to Tickford priory and manor and other 
property in Newport Pagnell, granted to Dr. Henry Atkins by Elizabeth I and James I, part 
of Atkins collection (ante xxiv. 105). 

Parish records: registers of 11 parishes in the county, deposited subsequent to the designa- 
: tion by the bishop of Oxford, in April 1951, of the Society’s Muniment Room as the official 
repository ie the parochial records of the archdeaconry of Buckinghamshire. 
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' Transfer of documents. An agreement was made with the Bucks County Council in 


: May 1950, whereby the County Record Office took charge of a large part of the contents 


of the Society’s Muniment Room (see ante xxv. 99). The Society retains, in accordance with 
the terms of this agreement, all material of literary, artistic or archaeological importance, and 
also the custody, committed to it by the Master of the Rolls, of all court rolls. Documents 
_handed over included records relating to civil administration and the transfer of real property, 
other than early charters. The Society’s Muniment Room now contains about 1200 docu- 
ments and the records of over go manors, some consisting of a sole surviving roll while others 
are a complete series from the 14th cent. to the present day. 
Crcety BAKER. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Gloucester City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


Family papers: collection of 250 deeds, with miscellaneous papers, relating to the families 
of Holford, Herbert and Gwynne, and property in Gloucestershire, 17th-19th cent.; 22 
deeds and 19 mss., additional part of the collection of the John Smyth of Nibley papers relating 
. to the Berkeley family, formerly at Condover Hall, Shropshire, 16th—17th cent. 

Deeds relating to: property in Malvern Wells (Worcs.), Paganhill, Newland, Bristol; Wye 
Valley Rly., 1810-75; city of Gloucester, 1632-1867 (45). 

Court roll, manor of Chipping Camden, temp. 5 Eliz., 1562-3. 

MS. list of rectors of Fretherne, 1281-1918, compiled by George B. Michell. 

Licence for grant in mortmain of a moiety of an acre of land to Robert Bateman, parson 
of St. John the Baptist, Gloucester, 21 November 1497. 

Minute books, correspondence etc., relating to ‘The Old Glos’trians Association’ (past 
scholars and masters of the county school at Hempstead Court), 1894—1939. 


P. W. BENNETT. 


LANCASHIRE 
The John Rylands Library, Manehester. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Sermons of the Fifth-Monarchy man, Christopher Feake, preached September 
1672-February 1674, 221 fos. 
Additions to existing collections: — 

Preston Pearce collection (ante, xxv. 106) 4,200 miscellaneous French documents 
collected to illustrate the history of revenue stamps, 17th—18th cent. 

Bagshawe muniments (ante, xxiv. 109): 1,600 items, 16th-1gth cent., deeds, corre- 
spondence with the Cavendish family (18th-19th cent.), 98 diaries and account books 
(1794-1847), papers concerning the Bright and Gisborne families, Lord John Murray 
(d. 1787), Lt.-Gen. Wm. Murray (d. 1818). 

Bromley Davenport muniments (ante, xxv. 107): several hundreds of Warwickshire 
deeds (13th—15th cent.), deeds concerning Bordesley abbey (13th cent.), miscellaneous 
family papers (18th—19th cent.), Crimean diary of Wm. Davenport Bromley, 1854—5, etc. 

Raymond Richards collection (ante, xxiv. 109, xxv. 106): included are:—receipts 
(1459-1535) from priors of Wombridge; 4 vols. belonging to Speaker Wm. Bromley, 
(1688-1703); 16 vols. of trading accounts of Wm. Davenport (1748-97); 17 rolls of royal 
accounts (1696-1819); collections of deeds and papers relating to several families, mainly 
17th-19th cent. 
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Dale muniments: records and papers of Messrs. Wm. Dale and Sons, agricultural engin- 
eers, of Sandle Bridge, Alderley Edge, co. Chester, 34 folio ledgers, 77 other vols. and 350 
documents and papers, 18th—20th cent. 

Appleton deeds: 30 deeds, early 19th cent., relating to the Appleton family of Smedley, 
co. Lanc., paper manufacturers. 


Manuscript accessions are regularly recorded in the Notes and News’ section of the 
Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands HII published twice yearly (March and September). 


F. TAYLOR. 


Wigan Publie Libraries. Historical MS. acquired in 1952. 


George Derbyshire, ‘A Wigan Military Chronicle, vol. ii: The Territorial Force’, 
654 fols. (ante, xxiv. 220). 
H. H. G. AnTHUR. 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Leleester Museum Muniment Room. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


Leicester Borough Records (completing the deposits made in 1936 and 1951, ante, xi. 64 
and xxv. 108. See Hist. MSS. Comm., 8th Report, App. I, pp. 403-41). 

Judicial. Merchant gild rolls, 1196-1380; portmanmoot rolls, 1260-1379, 1572-96; 
coroners’ rolls, 1297-1327; sessions rolls and recognizances, 1607-1837. 

Administrative. Tallage rolls, 1267-1371; cannemol rolls, 1260-1339; assize of bread 
rolls, 1291-1379, 1443; muster rolls, 1574-1612; subsidies and benevolences, 1492-1648; 
Common Hall minutes, 1806-35. 

Financial. Mayors’ accounts 1300-79; chamberlains’ accounts 1377-8, 1517-1603, 
various years 1773-1836; Corpus Christi gild rent rolls, 1458-1542; borough rentals, 1452, 
1543-1750, 1800-4. 

Deeds and drafts. Charters, deeds and conveyances, 13th—19th cent. (115 boxes); draft 
leases, papers in legal suits, receipts and quittances etc., 16th—18th cent. (58 boxes). 

Miscellanea. Borough cartulary and custumal, 14th cent.; the Easter Book of St. 
Mary's, 16th cent.; Sir Thomas White’s and other charities books, 16th—19th cent.; port- 
folio of letters, Yódicr 8th cent. 

Ecclesiastical and civil parish records: Bishops’ transcripts of registers of Leicestershire 
parishes, 1813-15 (and other miscellaneous dates). 

Civil parish records of St. Nicholas, Leicester, including poor law administrative papers, 
militia papers and apprenticeship indentures, 17th—19th cent. 

Land, estate and family records: documents relating to the site of the dissolved abbey of 
Launde, the manors of Launde and Loddington and other related lands in Leicestershire, 
1541-1812, chiefly concerning the families of Dawson and Simpson, and including deeds 
concerning Kegworth, Leicester, Long Whatton, Worthington, Wyken, Hartshorn (co. 
Derby), Denston (co. Staffs), King’s Norton (co. Warws.); papers of the Freer family of Leices- 
ter, Oakham, and Knipton, including letters written while campaigning in the Peninsular 
War, 1807-13, probate and other family ‘papers, 1800-90, and estate papers relating to 
Leicestershire and Barton (co. Warwick), 18th cent.; miscellaneous collections of deeds re- 
lating to Leicester and Leicestershire, 17th-19th cent. 
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Miscellanea: Patent granted to Thomas-Loseby, clockmaker of Leicester, for horological 
inventions, 1862; broadsides and addresses concerning the Leicester borough elections of 
1837; Masters’ accounts of W yggeston's Hospital, 1 560—8, and hospital account rolls, 1741— 
1758 (additional to deposit of Hospital records in 1950, ante, xxiv. 111). 


Auprey M. Woopncock. 


Lonpon 
Guildhall Library Muniment Room. Records and historical MSS. received in 1952. 


A. Parish records. St. Alban Wood street: churchwardens’ and overseers’ account 
books, 1584-1675; St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield: original parish registers, 
1616-1934; St. Botolph-without-Aldersgate: sundry supplemental parish records, including 
vestry minute book 1854-70, and tithe rate records, 1870-1926; St. Botolph-without- 
Aldgate: parish clerk's memoranda book, 1 596—7 (MS. Rawlinson D 796A, deposited by the 
Bodleian Library, Department of Western MSS., in exchange for GLMR, MS. 438, Dun- 
kin’s Collections for Oxfordshire); St. Helen Bishopsgate with St. Martin Outwich: complete 
archives of the amalgamated benefices, including the original parish registers, 1522-1873; 
St. Lawrence Jewry with St. Mary Magdalen Milk Street and St. Michael Bassishaw: original 
parish registers, 1538-1940; St. Leonard Shoreditch: original parish registers, 1558-1900, 
with sundry civil parish records, 1745-1854; St. Mary Abchurch with St. Lawrence Pount- 
ney: original parish registers, 1538-1911, also rent ledger, 1855-90; St. Mary-at-Hill with 
St. Andrew Hubbard, St. Botolph-by-Billingsgate and St. George Botolph Lane: vestry 
minute books, 1831-1948; St. Mary Woolnoth with St. Mary Woolchurch Haw: original 
parish registers, 1538-1913; St. Sepulchre Holborn: original parish registers, 1662~1930, 
with supplementary civil parish records, 1652-1920 (main deposit of civil parish records made 
in 1934); Dutch reformed church, Austin Friars: complete archives, 1524-1923. 

B. Ward records. Aldersgate ward: beadles' circuit books, 1887-1907. 

C. Livery companies’ records. Coopers’ company: muniments of title, charity records 
and supplementary archives of administration, 1298-1950; Cordwainers’ company: company 
archives, 1316-1874; Cutlers’ company: company archives, 1442-1862; Feltmakers’ com- 
pany: original charters, ordinances, and supplementary company records, 1667-1919; Fish- 
mongers’ company: a large collection of expired leases and other title deeds relating to the 
company’s properties chiefly in the City of London and in the county of Londonderry, N. 
Ireland, 17th-20th cent., also manorial records, 1316-1874; Grocers’ company: rough court 
minute "books, incidental account books, and Irish estate records, 1638—1899; Gunmakers' 
company: original ordinances ratified 13 July 1670, and proofhouse ledgers, 1721—1949; 
Pewterers’ company: complete archives, 1451—1900; Tinplate workers’ company: surviving 
archives, 1683-1925; Upholders’ company: archives, 1678-1947; Weavers’ company: a 
small collection of deeds relating to a messuage with appurtenances called “The Boar's Head’ 
then “The Horse Shoe’ in the parish of Allhallows Bread Street, 1661—8; Woolmen' s com- 
pany: archives, 1566-1947. 

D. Charity (=ward) school records. Aldersgate ward, Cripplegate Within ward, and 
Dame Anne Packington schools: miscellaneous records, 1711-1922; Coleman street ward 
schools: complete archives, 1822-1913; Cripplegate schools foundation: treasurers’ account 
books of the boys school, Red cross street, 1714-1868. 

E. Business archives. Royal Exchange Assurance: fire policy registers, c. 1740—. 1850; 
Thwaites & Reed, formerly Ainsworth Thwaites & Co., clockmakers, of Rosoman street, 
Clerkenwell, now of Bowling Green Lane, London, E.C. 1: business archives, 1780-1904; 
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Cover & Lawrence, sash makers, carpenters and builders, of Bread street, and Hoxton: 

schedule and inventory of stock-in-trade, book debts, effects and premises, comprising the 
estate of Mr. John Cover, decd., and Mr. William Lawrence (alderman of Bread street ward), 

as on 14 May 1823; Account for books and prints bound for Richard Temple Nugent 
Brydges Chandos Grenville, first duke of Buckingham and Chandos (1776-1839), by Henry 
Walther, of 7 Castle street, Strand, a German bookbinder working in London, 1809. 

F. Household records. Sir John Pirie, lord mayor 1841—2: private and household 
account book for the year of his mayoralty. 

G. Records of clubs and societies. London religious society, Cripplegate: steward’s 
quarterly account of subscribers, 1762-3; St. Alphage society for the maintenance, of the 
industrious poor: minute and account books, 1782-1912; Aldersgate ward club: minute 
books, 1879-1902. 

H. Deeds. Various collections relating to properties in the city of London, containing, 
inter alia, sequences relating to properties in Ironmonger lane and Camomile street, 1658— 
1863, in Whitefriars precinct, 1584-94, and the site of the Old Corn Exchange in Mark 
lane, 1750-1864. 

RarmonD SMITH. 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, E.C. 1. Historical MSS. 
acquired in 1952. 
Charter, 13th cent., granting manor of Chippenham, Cambs., to the Order. 
Lease, 1514, of property of the Order in Ellesmere, Salop, to Jasper Kynaston. 
13 early deeds relating to property of the Order in Kent. 
T. Ververs-THOMPSON. 


MIDDLESEX ; 
Hendon Publio Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 
116 MSS. relating to the manor and parish of Hendon, 1792-1930. 


. 


J. E. WALKER. 
NORFOLK 
Central Library, Norwich, including the City Muniment Room and the Norfolk Record 
Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 
City archives: records of the clerk of the peace, 1847-1949. 
Deeds: 509 relating to various places in the county, 13th-19th cent., including 100 re- 
lating to Foulsham, 17th-19th cent. 
i Manorial: court roll, Irstead,.1 556—7; terrier, S. Raynham, 1479. 


Miscellaneous: pedigrees of Norfolk and Suffolk families; enclosure award, Thorpe by 
Haddislo. 


P. HePWORTH. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
Northamptonshire Record Office, Lamport Hall, Lamport, Northampton. Historical MSS. 
acquired in 1952.* 
Family and estate papers: Wansford and Higham Ferrers estate, 1904-30; Tryon , 


family papers, deeds, court rolls etc., 13th-1gth cent.; Clayton collection, Northamptonshire 
portion, 16th-1 7th cent.; Sulby estate deeds, 18th—r9th cent. 
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Deeds: collection of 912, 16th-1gth cent., relating.to over 150 parishes; collection re- 
lating to area round Peterborough, including business papers of a local brewery, papers, etc. 
of Peterborough Improvement Commissioners (c. 1860-76); miscellaneous deeds, 17th— 
20th cent. 

Enclosure awards: copies, Denford (1766), Irchester (1774), Podington, Beds. (1776), 
Wellingborough (1767), Woodford (1764). 

P. I. Kina. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
Nottingham Publie Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 
48 Nottinghamshire deeds, 1438-1876. 


Papers of the late H. M. Leman, relating mainly to Sherwood Forest place-names, 
Forest books, etc. 


Publication: Records of the Borough of Nottingham: being a series of extracts from the 
archives of the Corporation: vol. viii, 1800-35; edited by Duncan Gray and Violet W. 
Walker. (Nottingham Corporation). 

Duncan Gray. 


SHROPSHIRE 
Shrewsbury Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 

Family papers. Documents relating to the properties of the Edwards family (41), the 
Owen family, c. 1750-95 (33), the Tayleur family, mainly 1856-1918 (20, additional to an 
earlier deposit), the Mytton family, the Boycott family. 

Transcript of churchwardens’ accounts, Whitchurch, Salop, 1619-22. 


Joux L. Hosss. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
The William Salt Library, Stafford. Historical MSS. acquired 1950—52.* 

Deeds and other documents including letters and papers, mainly official, of Thomas 
Chetwynd, Walter Chetwynd and others, 1666-1745; inventory of goods of Ralph de 
Grendon, 1331; ms. book containing ‘the copie of a lettre written by a mr of artes of Cam- 
bridge to his friend in London concerning some talke past of late between two worshipfull and 
grave men about the present state and some proceedings of the Earl of Leicester and his 
friends in England . . . 1584’. i 

Court rolls: (63) manors of the prebends of Gnosall, 1406-1701 (63); Shenstone, 1598- 
1660 (8); Madeley Holme, 1567-1602 (2). 

Deeds and other documents relating to various places in the county, also Kent and Bristol, 
13th-19th cent. 


MARGUERITE GoLLANCZ. 
Sussex 
Hove Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


Papers of the Mercer and Flint families: c. 500 documents (charters, deeds, leases, 
tradesmen’s accounts, etc.) relating in the greater part to the parishes of Sedlescombe, Brede 
and Westfield (Mercer family), the remainder to Biddenden, Kent (Flint family). 


Jack Dove. 
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Sussex Archaeological Trust. “Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 

Family papers. Papers relating to: property of the Norton family, neighbourhood of Rye, 
including 15th cent. ministers’ accounts for the manor of Mote; property of the Tourle 
family (nr. Lewes); Verral estates, E. Sussex. Also 15 further boxes of Gage muniments, of 
which 2 refer to Gloucestershire estates. 

Deeds relating to manor of Meeching (Newhaven), 1500-1860. 


Work is proceeding on the card index of places in the 55 vols. of Calendars of Deeds com- 
piled by the late Rev. W. Budgen when Curator to the Trust. 
Full lists of accessions are included every year in the Society’s Collections. 


K. W. Drcxins. 
L. F. SALZMAN. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
Birmingham Reference Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 


3 court orders of the manor of King’s Norton, 1638. 

14 deeds relating to Edgbaston Street, Birmingham, 1647—1779. 

Old Meeting House, Birmingham: baptismal register, 1824-1939; marriage registers, 
1861—1940. 

British worthies; or a concise biographical account of eminent personages, by Charles 
Pye of Birmingham [c. 1820]. , 

Fetherston-Dilke correspondence. 17th and 18th cent. Photostat copies. (Although 
photostats, these copies from the originals at Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire, are worthy of 
mention. They are letters mainly to members of the family, and are interesting for their 
human content and for the occasional references to national events, e.g. Civil War.) 


F. J. PATRICK. 


Shakespeare’s Birthplace Library, Stratford-upon-Avon. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 

Manorial: Great Kington, court books, 1818-1938; Little Kington, ceurt books, 1845— 

1938; Barston, Balsall, Knowle, Hampton in Arden, Rowington and Kingswood, copies of 
customs of the manors, 16th-18th cent. 

Family papers: Compton Verney, estate account book of Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
1725-28; Quatremain and Bricknell families, letters, diaries and genealogical notes, 18th— 
20th cent. 

Miscellaneous: Account book of Joseph Hunt, attorney, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 1685— 


1731. 
Scrapbook relating to the Stratford-upon-Avon Volunteer Rifle Corps, 1859-79. 


. Levi Fox. 
YORKSHIRE 
Leeds Central Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 
Ecclesiastical. 


Diocese of Ripon. All records up to 1900 from the Ripon Diocesan Registry, Leeds, 
including: the archdeaconry of Richmond (which extended into the old diocese of Chester); 
consistory court; act books various series 1665-1791; minute books 1769-77, 1801, 1806— 
1824; correction books, deaneries of Amounderness, Copeland, Furness, Kendal, Lonsdale, 
Richmond and Catterick, various dates, 1665-1768; cause papers, one bundle, 1575-1641, 
the remainder 18th cent.; citations and sequestrations account book 1719-35; faculty books, 
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complete series 1720-1853; inventories, mainly 18th cent.; marriage licence affidavits and 
bonds, various dates 1613-1900; call books Me and 18th cent. ; terriers various dates, mainly 
Yorks. N. and W. Ridings. 

Parish register transcripts, c. 1600-1830. 

Tithe awards, altered apportionments and awards of exchange with their maps, 19th cent. 


Private muniments. 
Battie-Wrightson of Cusworth Hall, near Doncaster. Deeds (Yorkshire): Wakefield, 
Alverthorpe, Flanshaw 1520-1765; Cusworth c. 1200-1786; Edlington 1653-1757; 
, Hemsworth (including chancery litigation with Bishop Holgate's Hospital) 1659-1722; High 
Ellers 1349-1803; Skellow, Burghwallis, Carcroft, Owston, South Kirkby and South 
Elmsall 1503-1795; Warmsworth c. 1200-1801 (including 43 charters to 1482). House- 
hold and estate accounts and correspondence including the building of part of Cusworth 
Hall by James Paine the architect [see D.N.B.]. Rentals 1580-1830. Papers relating to 
collieries in Northumberland [Mickley and Risemoor, Nr. Bywell] including stewards' ac- 
counts and correspondence 1722-85, rentals, surveys and valuations 1723-56 with 3 letters 
by John Bewick, father of William Bewick the wood engraver, 1760. 
Inspeximus dated 1646 of Leeds charter of incorporation 1626. 
Kirby Malzeard court roll 1728. 
Gunby [Bubwith pa.] manorial documents c. 1250-1842. 
Leeds Temperance Society first minute book 1830-51 and original register 1830. 


F. G. B. HurcHincs. 


Middlesbrough Public Libraries, Museum and Art Gallery. Historical MS. acquired 
in 1952. 
Middlesbrough Rural District Council, surveyor and inspector’s report book, October 
1898-January 1918. 


M. SHEPHERD. 


Sheffield City Libraries. Historical MSS. acquired in 1951 and 1952.* 


Family muniments. 

Crewe muniments. c. 2,000 deeds (only a small number earlier than 1500) relating to the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire estates of the Milnes family of Ferryfryston, nr. Pontefract. These 
include documents relating to the following families:—Rodes of Grt. Houghton, Yorks.; 
Rich and Wordsworth of Penistone and Thurlestone, Yorks.; Busk of Leeds; Wadsworth 
and Busk of Horbury and Chickenley; Bagshaw of Grt. Hucklow, Derbyshire. 

Wharncliffe muniments Deeds and estate papers of the Wortley family of Wortley in- 
cluding: title deeds, 13th-1gth cent; leases and estate papers mainly 17th-19th cent., 
including some relating to Cavendish estates in Suffolk, the Tintagel estates, Cornwall, the 
Belmontestates, Scotland; Scottish deeds of the Mackenzie family, formerly at Belmont castle; 
family correspondence, 19th cent. 

Wentworth Woodhouse muniments, additional deposit. Court rolls, Wentworth, Tinsley, 
Greasborough, Hooton Roberts, Wath, (Yorks.) Ed. III-1702, but only scattered before 
mid. 16th cent. 

Bowles family deeds: 350 deeds relating to the Stafford family, co. Derby, 1248-1538, the 
Bradshaw family, co. Derby and co. Notts., 1332-1835, co. Yorks., 1662-1727. (Early 
items calendared in Jeayes’ Derbyshire Charters. 
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Business and official records. 


Accumulated papers of a firm of solicitan dating back to cen 18th cent., including deeds 
and wills from mid 16th cent., papers of Sheffield-Wakefield turnpike trust, registers of the 
Boys Charity School, 1747, enclosure papers for Heslington, E. Riding. . 

Rate books of Sheffield townships, 18th--19th cent., fairly in complete series. 


J. P. Lams. 


Yorkshire Archaeologieal Society. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 
Family papers: Nicholson of Roundhay, Leeds, 19th cent.; Armitage of Farnley, Leeds, 
including smithy account books, 1568, 1582, court rolls, various dates, 1456—19th cent., 
call books, 1588-1721; Lodge, Newland estate at Drax and Aire; Lindley of Wakefield, 


18th-1gth cent. 


600 Exchequer receipts, 16th cent., for payment of lay subsidy, fee-farm rents and rents 


of recusants’ lands in North and West Ridings. 


219 deeds relating to places in the county, mainly 17th—19th cent. 
Papers of John Charlesworth of Horbury containing transcripts and lists of records 


relating to the county. 


WALES 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Amy G, Foster. 


Newport Central Public Library. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952. 
673 documents, 1595-1923, relating to 94 parishes in the county, mainly conveyances, 


leases, etc. of the 1gth cent.; 45 maps. 


W. Joux Convert. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or autioneers. 
References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number; to auctioneers’ 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot. The following are the a cata- 


logues includi 
William H. Ro 


Miscellaneous Documents. 


English before 1603. 


Pardon, 13 Jan. 1498, to Thomas Hill of 
Cornwall after taking part in the rebellion of 
1497. (Myers & Co., no. 373, p. 23, no.152.) 

Lennox, Matthew Stewart, earl of, 
memorandum concerning the marriage of 
Mary, queen of Scots, 1543. (Maggs Bros. 
Ltd., no. 811, p. 47, no. 423.) 

‘A treatise on the duties ofa High Marshal 
in the field’, c. 1550. Phillipps MS. 23140. 
(Wim. H. Robinson, no. 82, p. 132, no. 578.) 

Privy council, ‘reports, etc’, 13 July- 
20 Aug. 1550. (Messrs. Sotheby, 15. xii. 
1952, p. 9, no. 48.) 

Pembroke, William, earl of, inventory, 
7 Dec. 1562, of household plate, jewels etc. 


historical MSS., which the Institute has received between July 1952»and 
inson, no. 82; Messrs. Sotheby, 3. xi. 1952.] 


ebruary 1953: 


at Wilton and Barnard Castle. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 3. xi. 1952, p. 30, no. 301.) 


English after 1608. 

Dering, Sir Edward (d. 1685), letter 
book, 5 Sep. 1662-22 June 1665. Phillipps 
MS. 14932. (Wm. H. Robinson, no. 82, 
p. 117, no. 518.) 

House of commons, journal, 20 Jan. 1628 
—7 Feb. 1628. (Messrs. Sotheby, 15. xii. 
1952, p. 9, no. 48.) 

‘Parliamentary records of the reign of 
Charles I’, late 17th cent. (Hodgson & Co., 
no. 12 of 1951-52, p. 26, no. 463.) 

Royal warrants committing to the Tower 
of London, 1675-8, 30 documents. (Myers 
& Co., no. 373, pp. 52-4, no. 367.) 

Cornwallis, Sir William, admiral, letter 
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book of H.M.S.. Prince Edward,".24 Nov. 
1764-27 June 1766. (Maggs Bros. Ltd., 
no. 806, p. 59, no. 62.) 

Pitt, Willikm, 16 letters, 1779-92, to 
Sir J. Burgess and Lord Westmorland. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 1952, p. 33, no. 227.) 

Manchester Military Association, papers 
relating ‘to, 1781-3. (Gibbs Bookshop, 
Manchester, List D, 1952. p. 15, no. 100.) 

Macaulay, Zachary, correspondence of, c. 
1000 letters, 1790-1831, and diary, while 
governor of Sierra Leone, 1793-9. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. xi. 1952, pp. 25-7, nos. 192— 


197.) 
Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 14 letters, 
1795-1805. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 


1952, nos. 196, 200-9, 213, 214, 220.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, 15 Aug. 
1801, Medusa off Boulogne, to Lady 
Hamilton. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 704, 
p. 48, no. 214.) 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, letter, Victory, 
25 Jan. 1805 to Richard H. Mowbray, 
captain of H.M.S. Active; letter, Victory, 
4 Feb. 1805, to Samuel Briggs. (Maggs 
Bros. Ltd., no. 811, p. 53, no. 453, 452.) 

Harper, Sir John, Admiral, journal, 1797— 
1798, while serving in H.M.S. Bellerophon. 
(Messrs. Sotheby 24. xi.1952, p. 28, no. 209.) 

Berkeley, George, Admiral, correspond- 
ence, 1809-16, including letters from the 
earl of Clarendon (121), Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay (139), the duke of Wellington 
(214). (Messrs. Sotheby, 24. xi. 1952, pp. 
30, 32, nos. 227, 228, 233, 234, 236, 


237. 

ha Sir James Hawkins, Admiral 
(1762-1849) letter-book, 1 Feb. 1821- 
26 Feb. 1822, log books etc. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 19. v. 1952, no. 211.) 

Reynell, Lt. Col. T., 71st Regt., military 
secretary to Sir John Cradock, journal, 
21 Nov. 1808- 2 April 1809. (Francis 
Edwards, no. 722, p. 44, no. 709.) 

Peel family, correspondence of, (over 200 
letters) 1809-93. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 
1952, p. 36, no. 246.) 

Log-books (3) of the St. George 1835- 
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1841, of voyage from England to Calcutta. 
(George's, Bristol, no. 494, p. 7, nos. 173-5.) 
* Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton 
Rly., c. 60 letters and docs., 1845—6. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 24. xi. 1952, p. 28, no. 212.) 


European. 

France: ‘terrier d’Estrelles’, (Seine et 
Marne, Aisne and Marne), c. 1528. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. vii. 1952, p. 24, no. 225.) 

France: rent-book of properties ‘apparently 
in Valenciennes’, kept by Michel de la 
Houe, 1552-66. (Messrs. Sotheby, 19. v. 
1952, p. 17, no. 103.) 

‘Bataillen und Armeen der meisten Euro- 
päischen Potencen von Anno 1620 Biss 1695” 
[e. 1700]. (Marlborough Rare Books Ltd., 
no. 20, p. 18, no. 95.) 


British Local. 


Bucks: conveyance, 1456, of Colesplace, 
Amersham, to William Saunders from Alex- 
ander Faireford. (Maggs Bros. Ltd., no. 811, 
p. 40, no. 389.) 

Cornwall: North Hill, account of com- 
position money in lieu of statute labour for 
repair of highways, 1799-1836. (J. G. 
Commin, Exeter, no. 629, p. 13, no. 303.) 

Kent: ‘Ancient customes and orders of 
proceedings in his Majties court of the towne 


and port of Sandwich . . .°, 1631. (J. B. 


‘Wilson, Westerham, no. 1 New Series, p. 4, 


no. 29.) 

Kent: Jacques Court, Lydd, proceedings 
at the manor court and stewards’ papers, 
1677-1813. (Hodgson & Co., no. 12 of 
1951-52, p. 48, no. 836.) 

London; 14 docs., 1774-83, relating to 
the leasing of Adelphi property by William 
John, Robert and James Adam. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 30. vii. 1952, p. 54, no. 584.) 

Norfolk: Hanworth, 12 court rolls temp. 
Ed. I; 4 court rolls, 1333-4. Phillipps MS. 
26509. (Wm. H. Robinson, no. 82, p. 134, 
nos. 587, 588.) 

Norfolk: Hethersett, 5 bailiffs account 
rolls, 1274~1514. Phillipps MS. 26552. 
(Wm. H. Robinson, no. 82, p. 135, no. 589.) 
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Norfolk: inventories of church furniture 
in Blofield and Walsham hundred, 8 May 
1549. Phillipps MS. 27317. (Wm. H. 
Robinson, no. 82, p. 133, no. 584.) | 

Norfolk: court roll of the manor of 
Newton juxta Bircham Magna, 8 Oct. 1686— 
20 Oct. 1712. (Messrs. Sotheby, 1. xii. 
1952, p. 76, no. 804.) 

Norfolk and Suffolk: valor of estates of 
John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk in, 


©. Michaelmas, 1427. Phillipps MS. 27032. 


(Wm. A. Robinson, no. 82, p. 132, no. 580.) 

Norfolk and Suffolk: account roll of 
Nicholas Goldwell of first fruits collected in, 
Mich. 1479-Mich. 1480. Phillipps MS. 
26467. (Wm. H. Robinson, no. 82, p. 136, 
' no. 594.) 

Northants: heraldic visitation, 1618 and 
1619. c. 1790. Phillipps MS. 13831. 
(Wm. H. Robinson, no. 82, p. 135, no. 592.) 

Suffolk: Fitch collection of 152 charters 
I2th-i4th cent Phillipps MS. 16734. 
(Wm. H. Robinson, no. 82, p. 141, no. 616.) 

Wilts: visitation, 1623, by Henry St. 
George, Richmond Herald and Sampson 
Lennard, Blue Mantle. Phillipps MS. 
11842. (Messrs. Sotheby, 3. xi. 1952, p. 43, 
no. 445.) 

Yorks: 3 charters relating to land in 
Jolby, 1276, 1312, 1328. (Alister Mathews, 
Bournemouth, no. 41, p. 25, nos. 832, 830, 
831.) 

Yorks: account book of John Crowder of 
collection for North York post-houses and 
diligences, 1786-1807. (Thomas C. God- 
frey, York, no. 247, p. 30.) 

"Tour in Wales and western England, 1810. 
(Howes Bookshop, Hastings, no. 4117, p. 42, 
no. 1682.) 

'Tour, London to Westmorland and back, 
1828, description of. (Donald A. Berry, 
Eltham, no. 219, p. 11, no. 116.) 

Scotland: Pitcairn family of Fife, 9 docs. 
relating to, 1480-1661. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
30. vii. 1952, p. 50, no. 552.) 


Amerlean and Overseas. : 

San Domingo: ‘suggestions given to > 
Ferdinand and Isabella by Juan de Ayala, | 
a resident, as to the most beneficial means of 
ruling the island', c. 1503. (Maggs Bros. 
Ltd., no. 806, p. 78, no. 83.) 

Philippine Islands; ‘Relacion de la Fun- 
dacion de la Provincia de S. Nicolas de 
Tolentino de los Descalcos de la Orden de 
N. P. S. Agustin de sus Conventus & 
Doctrinas en los Islas Philipinas . . . por el 
P. F. Andres del Spiritu So.’, 1635. (Maggs 
Bros. Ltd., no. 806, p. 47, no. 175.) 

Rhode Island: deed of sale of Nannaquaket 
Neck to Capt. Richard Morris, 26 July. 
1651. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 704, p. 58, 
no. 257.) 

New England, Observations concerning, 
1689. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 704, p. 48, 
no. 215.) 

Newfoundland: account of the loss of 
Fort William, 11 Feb. 1708/9. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 704, p. 48, no. 216.) 

North America: petition of Anthony 
Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury and others on 
behalf of German and Swiss protestant emi- 
grants, 1753. (Maggs Bros. Ltd., no. 811, 
P. I, no. 246.) 

America: reports of governors of colonies 
to earl of Dartmouth, 1774. (Bernard 
Quaritch, no. 709, p. 1, no. 2.) 

Guatemala, memorial of Major William 
Dalrymple relating to the conquest of the 
kingdom of, 1781. (Maggs Bros. Ltd., 
no. 806, p. I, no. 3.) 

Hastings, Warren, letter, Fort William, 
10 Sept. 1777, to his London agent, Col. 
L. Macleane, concerning his resignation. 
(Wm. H. Robinson, no. 82, p. 122, no. 
543.) 

India: letters, official docs., copies of 
letters and MSS., 1804-20, from papers of 
C. M. Ricketts, secretary to the govern- 
ment of India. (Messrs. Sotheby, 30. vii. 


1952, p. 54, no. 587.) 
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COMMON LAW WRITS AND RETURNS 


as have been made from them, mainly published by the Selden Society, have been 
restricted to a few short periods! or sectional problems? Apart from intensive 
work upon the plea rolls, a gigantic undertaking, little remains in the other 
main sources to be added to the general outline which has been given or to the 
more detailed results secured on certain special topics. There is, however, 
ample room for reinterpretation and synthesis. 

Common Law Writs and Returns, on the other hand, make available a vast 
area of virgin territory which waits to be explored. They number some millions 
still in process of sortation. Asseries they already begin with thereign of Richard I, 
and in due course, doubtless, when the strays have been gleaned, the furthest 
limit will be taken back to the middle of the reign of Henry II. For the two 
centuries from Richard I to Richard II, some two million and more items are 
already in sight, even with the many gaps for legal terms and even regnal 
years which still persist throughout the period, and the present tenuous and 
fragmentary survivals for the earlier century. 

For general purposes Common Law Writs and Returns may conveniently be 
regarded as a single corpus of records. The general forms of the original writs 
were the same whether they were returnable in the Curia Regis, the Common 
Pleas, Queen’s Bench, the Exchequer of Pleas or before the travelling justices, 
under whatever commission they proceeded. The essential forms of judicial 
writs were the same irrespective of the chief justice or justice who tested them, 
or the cursitor or clerk who wrote them. The forms of action were virtually the 
same, as were the processes; even if certain forms of action were mainly concen- 
trated in one coyrt; other forms of action in other courts. All these writs, original 
and judicial, were to be found in the Register of Writs. For the twelfth century 
there may be difficulties in determining precisely which were original and which 


25 Edward I, ed. W. P. W. Phillimore (British Record Society, 1898); P/eas of the Crows for the County 
of Gloucester before the Fustices Itinerant, 1221, ed. F. W. Maitland (1884); Taree Early Assize Rolls 
for Northumberland, ed. William Page (Surtees Society, vol. 88, 1891); Ro//s of the Fastices in Eyre for 
Yorkshire, 1218—19, ed. D. Stenton (Selden Society, vol. lvi, 1937); Rolls of the Justices in Eyre for 
Lincolnshire 1218-10 and Worcestershire, 1221, ed. D. Stenton (Seld. Soc., vol. liii, 1934). On the 
Common Pleas side, an Index of Placita de Banco, 1327-28, appeared in two parts in 1910 (Public 
Record Office, Lists and Indexes, no. xxxii). For full extracts see especially Abéreviatio Placitorum 
(Record Commission, 1811) and Year Books, Edward I and Edward III (Rolls Series, 1866-1911). 

1 Among the most notable on periods are Se/ect Cases in the Court of King’s Beach under Edward I, 
3 vols., ed. G. O. Sayles (Seld. Soc., vols. lv, lvii, lviii, 1936—9). Among those for places or areas may 
be noted The First Welsh Assize Roll, 1277-1284, ed. J. Conway Davies (1940); The Bedford Eyre 
4227, ed. G. H. Fowler (Bedford Historical Society, vol. ii, 1916); and the following volumes in the 
publications of the William Salt Society, vol. vii, pt. 1; vol. ix, pt. 1; vol. x, Pt. 1; vol. xi; vol. xii, Pt. 1; 
vol. xiii; vol. xiv; and vol. xv covering Common Plea Rolls and Coram Rege Rolls, 1294 to 1405. 

3 On sectional problems, especially: Select Pleas of the Crown, 1200-1205, ed. F. W. Maitland 
(Seld. Soc., vol. i, 1887); Select Civil Pleas, 1200-3, ed. W. P. Baildon (Seld. Soc., vol. iii, 1889); 
Public Works in Medieval Lato, 2 vols., ed. C. T. Flower (Seld. Soc., vol. xxxii, 1915, and vol. xl, 1923); 
Select Cases in the Exchequer of Pleas, ed. H. Jenkinson and B. E. R. Formoy (Seld. Soc., vol. xlviii, 1931). 
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‘were judicial writs but as the thirteenth century advances the differences become 
clear and distinction is easy. 

So much for the writs generally; similarly the returns were made by the 
same officials, sheriffs, or bailiffs, or bailiffs of liberties, irrespective of the courts 
to which the returns were made or from which the judicial writ issued. The pro- 
cesses ordered, attachment, distraint, arrest, imprisonment, outlawry; the enquiries 
instituted; the impanelling of juries or recognitors; all these and many other 
administrative actions enjoined upon the local officials, whether sheriffs, coroners, 
chief bailiffs, or bailiffs, without or within liberties; all were in common form. 
There were few, if any, variations due to the court which issued the precept and 
received the return. 

For the purposes of orderly arrangement and to enable a convenient scheme 
to be followed as long as the old courts or the old forms of action survived, as 
being obvious, certain subdivisions of Common Law Writs and Returns can be 
adopted; certainly for the period 1272 to 1875.1 For the period before 1272 as all 
the rolls of both Benches have been coalesced in the series of Curia Regis Rolls, 
from 1 Richard I to 56 Henry III, whether they were solely or partly concerned 
with cases De Banco or Coram Rege, the rolls of the travelling justices whether of 

. eyres or assizes having been separated from the Curia Regis Rolls and added to 
the class of Assize Rolls, it is logical that all Common Law Writs and Returns, 
whether returned to De Banco or Coram Rege, should be similarly grouped and 
that the writs returnable coram justiciariis nostris itinerantibus or ad primam 
assisam should be similarly dealt with. In other words Common Law Writs and 
Returns before 1272 should form a class of Curia Regis Writs and Returns and 
a class of Travelling Justices’ Writs and Returns. Curia Regis Writs and Re- 
turns should consist of all such whether returnable coram justiciariis nostris apud 
Westmonasterium or coram nobis vbicumque tunc fuerimus in Anglia. 

It is understood that a slight beginning has already been made during the 
past few months towards the beginning ofa class of Justices Itinerant? or Travelling 
Justices’ Writs and Returns. It would be useful in the formation of this new class, 
if it could be subdivided according to the commissions under which the travelling 
justices proceeded, eyres, assizes, oyer and serminer, gaol delivery, trailbaston and 
soon. This new class can never be as consistent and continuous as the classes of 
Writs and Returns of the central courts of common law, and this for several 
reasons, The present Assize Rolls class is a heterogeneous class, including 
many special commissions. It also still contains a number of gaol delivery rolls, 


1 By the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1875 (36 & 37 Vict. c. 66), the old central courts were 
united to form one Supreme Court of Judicature and the new classes of records of the new court gener- 
ally begin in 1875 and 1876 (cf. Giuseppi, of. cit., pp. 263-9). 

2 It is understood that the class, following Assize Rolls (J. I. 1), Coroners’ Rolls (J. I. 2) and Gaol 
Delivery Rolls (J. I. 3), will be known as J. I. 4. 
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though the greater number of these which still survive have been formed into a 
separate class of Gaol Delivery Rolls. The class of Assize Rolls fades out almost 
entirely by the beginning of the fifteenth century; it is not replaced by the Assizes 
class of records until the seventeenth century effectively,! though there are stray 
remnants from the second half of the sixteenth century. Even, however, if the 
enrolments were no longer made, the files of writs and returns were. Indeed, 
many of the gaol delivery rolls for as early as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century are effectively no more than calendars and files of writs with returns 
and notes. Moreover the two categories of Justices Itinerant records and Assizes 
records are so utterly inconsistent that for any practical purposes any class of 
Justices Itinerant Writs and Returns will have to cease about the middle of the 
fifteenth century; and for their third period they would be as fragmentary and 
fugitive as they were for their first century. 

So much, in a preliminary way, for the writs and returns of Common Pleas, 
Queen's Bench and the travelling justices. A few brief words must be said about 
the Common Law Writs and Returns of the Exchequer of Pleas and the Latin 
side of the Chancery. ‘The Common Law Writs and Returns of the Exchequer 
of Pleas are very much more difficult to disentangle from the other writs, original, 
judicial and administrative returned to the Exchequer than those of the other 
two central courts of common law. This will be made more fully apparent later. 
The original writs returned to and the judicial writs issued by the common law 
side of the Chancery do not exist as a class or as a series comparable with the 
Writs and Returns of Queen’s Bench or Common Pleas. No class comparable 
with the classeg of Writs and Returns of the three central courts of common law 
can ever be constructed or reconstructed. Those writs and returns are too inter- 
mingled with the administrative and equitable apparatus of the Chancery or with 
the writs and returns of Queen’s Bench. Further, from many points of view, 
archive and otherwise, the Placita in Cancellaria themselves possess many 
features of the contents of the main classes of Common Law Writs and Returns. 
Indeed, this fortuitous, small and misleading class, consists in part of certain 
items of a like nature which have been derived from burst bundles of Queen’s 
Bench Writs and Returns. Also of what class or provenance are the writs of 
certiorari and their returns which form such a large proportion of the bundles of 


1 The records of the Clerks of Assize were not transferred by the Clerks of Assize of the re- 
spective circuits to the Public Record Office until 1911. To the lists of these records in Giuseppi, 
op. cit, pp. 241-3, must be added a considerable quantity transferred since that date which are 
indicated in the Assizes Class List at the Public Record Office, in which the latest addition is dated 
1940. 
2 See below, p. 135 and Part 2 of this paper. 

3 The class of Placita in Cancellaria, C. 44, consists of 35 files and 3 boxes under arrangement 
and extends from Edward I to Richard III, of which the first twenty-one files run to Richard II 
(cf. Giuseppi, op. cit., p. 46; List of Placita in Cancellaria, pp. 1-90). 
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Chancery Miscellanea, the whole general range of County Placita and Brevia 
Regis et Recorda, for instance?! 

A final preliminary word about certain exceptional Common Law Writs 
and Returns, those of the two palatinates of Chester? and Durham? from the 
thirteenth century, those of the palatinate of Lancaster from 1351, or 13774 and 
those of the principality of Wales from 1284.5 Unfortunately, even for the three 
palatinates, few survive for the period before 1399, and still fewer for the prin- 
cipality of Wales. The few examples which have survived, supplemented by 
information from other classes of records, are convincing that the Common Law 
Writs and Returns of these regalities, even if a substantial volume had survived, 
would have added little new information to that to be obtained from the general 
series of Common Law Writs and Returns. For their original writs, their 
judicial writs, their processes, and their returns all followed the pattern of the 
royal judicature. Still, it is important to remember that the main series of 
Common Law Writs and Returns for our period cover but thirty-seven of the 
fifty-three counties of England and Wales which are under English common law 
to-day and that of those thirty-seven counties substantial parts of seven at least 
were partly under regalian or franchise jurisdiction. 


1 "These groups of Chancery Miscellanea will be discussed in Part 2 of this paper. 

2 It is impossible to fix any precise date for the beginning of common law jurisdiction in the Pala- 
tinate of Chester but it would appear to be early in the thirteenth century and certainly before the grant 
of the earldom of Chester to Prince Edward in 1254 (cf. G. Barraclough, “The Earldom and County 
Palatine of Chester’ in Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire for 1951, vol.103 
(1952), PP- 37-40). , — . " | 

Similarly the origins of the palatinate jurisdiction of Durham are so uncertain that it is not possible 
to fix any precise date for the beginning of its common law jurisdiction on the royal model but that, too,, 
may be dated in the first half of the thirteenth century (cf. G. T. Lapsley, Palatinate of Durham 
(ee pp. 173-8). 

4 R. Somerville, History of the Duchy of Lancaster, vol. i. (1953), does not make it clear when full 
palatinate common law jurisdiction began, but there was a clerk of common pleas or prothonotary in 
1377 (cf. pp. 40-8, 56-61, 488). 

5 The Statute of Rhuddlan (Szatutes of the Realm, i. (1810), 55-68) provided for the setting up of 
courts of common law in the Principality of Wales and contained in it a miniature Register of Writs 
which was to be used (cf. J. Conway Davies, ‘Felony in Edwardian Wales’, Transactions of Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion (1916-17), pp. 148-9, 158—89). 

6 For Chester the earliest common law records generally begin in the time of Edward I (cf. Giu- 
seppi, op. cit., pp. 298—301; P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, no. xl, List of Records of the Palatinates of Chester, 
Durham and Lancaster and Principality of Wales (1914), pp. 11-26; P.R.O. L. & I., no. iv, List of 
Plea Rolls (1910), pp. 86-94) and all the main classes of common law records, including Gaol Files 
and Writs begin in Edward III. For Durham the Judgement Rolls begin in 18 Edward III but the 
Writs are few before the sixteenth century (cf. Giuseppi, op. cit., pp. 309-10; List of Records of Pala- 
tinates, etc., pp. 47—8; List of Plea Rolls, pp. 7-8). For Lancaster, the Fines begin in 1362, the Plea Rolls, 
2 Henry IV, and Writs, 17 Henry VI (cf. Giuseppi, op. cit., pp. 312-15; List of Records of Palatinates, 
etc., pp. 60-83; Lists of Plea Rolls, pp. 79-85). 

. 7 For the principality of Wales, the plea rolls generally start in Henry VIII, but for Carnarvon in 
‘ ro Richard II and Flint (then in the palatinate of Chester) in 12 Edward I (cf. Giuseppi, op. cit., pp. 300, 
319-23; List of Records of Palatinates, etc., pp. 91-124; List of Plea Rolls, pp. 91-183, passim). 
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. À full consideration of Common Law Writs and Returns for the period to the 
end of the fourteenth century should, therefore, be dealt with under the following 
six main heads, in order of their importance as sources of English legal history 
and administration :— 
1. Queen's Bench (including to 1272 Curia Regis). 

il. Common Pleas. 

ili. Exchequer of Pleas. 

lv. Latin side of the Chancery. 

v. Travelling Justices. 

vi. The Palatinates and the Principality. 


At present, as has already been stated, most attention will be paid to Queen’s 
Bench Writs and Returns; those of the other central courts will be traversed 
hastily; a little more attention will be paid to those of the travelling justices; those 
of the palatinates and principality will have to be passed over. 

Next, a brief survey must be made of the use which has been made of Com- 
mon Law Writs and Returns in historical and legal research during the last half 
century. Any substantial references to them have been made in but five works, 
one of which is concerned with them in the reign of Edward IV, more than sixty 
years beyond our period. Before the present century Common Law, Writs and 
Returns had been completely ignored as a source. To Coke, Hale and Black- 
stone, as to Bracton, Fortescue and Fitzherbert, the minute details of past pro- 
cesses were routine, commonplace and taken for granted. Like them, later legal 
writers and historians concentrated on substantive law rather than on the detailed 
story of legal processes and legal administration. During the present century 
there has been a slight scratching and a cursory consideration of a few files of 
Common Law Writs and Returns as sources which can throw new light upon old 
problems. There has hardly been a blazing of the trail but sufficient has been 
established to indicate the vast possibilities of the new sources. These five works 
will be considered, not in order of appearance or in importance but in the periods 
and courts concerned. 

Firstly, Sir Cyril Flower in his Introduction to the Curia Regis Rolls has made 
some illuminating observations on files of Common Law Writs and Returns 
which are based on references in the Curia Regis Rolls themselves rather than to 
work done on the files. He found it certain that files were kept at an early date, 
and cited a reference to the absence of a writ from its file in Michaelmas term, 
1201.2 Occasionally he found that the names of jurors were not given because 
they were in the file of writs for the term,’ or, more precisely, were in a schedule 


1 C. T. Flower, Introduction to the Curia Regis Rolls, 1199-1230 (Seld. Soc. vol. lxii. (1944), 


pp- 347-8. 
3 Curia Regis Rolls, ed. C.'T. Flower, vol. ii. 3-5 John (1925), p. 14, e£ non latuit breue in ligamine. 


3 Ibid., iii. 5-7 John (1927), p. 129. 
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attached to the file for the term,! and that for greater ease of reference the term 
was sometimes named ‘In the later years of the reign of John and the early years 
of Henry III a note was made of the term not merely in the modern sense of the 
word but in the more restricted sense of the week in which the plea was heard. 
In a case which came from an eyre in Sussex ? it was noted that the record of the 
justices in eyre was on the file with the writs for the octave of Michaelmas; and 
where a concord had been made, the scribe added‘ that he had the note of the 
fine in the file of writs for the quinzaine after the feast of St. John the Baptist.” 
There was even a receptacle provided for expired writs.’ It was not only writs 
and jury panels and records which were placed on the files. Notes of fines were 
also filed, though this may have been a slightly later development, for after the 
wording of the note had been used to form part of that of the enrolment, the note 
itself was sometimes kept inside the roll.” Later there is clear evidence of a series 
of terminal files, which were a convenient receptacle for writs and records sent 
into court, as well as for these notes. Thus on the three weeks of Trinity, 1212,8 
parties were directed to appear on the quinzaine of Michaelmas to take their 
chirographs; and the record continues, ‘we have the note in the file (/igu/a) for 
the term of Trinity.” 

Secondly Professor G. O. Sayles in his Introduction to the Select Cases of the 
Court of King’s Bench under Edward I° has made some observations on Common 
Law Writs and Returns relating to the first reign in which the series of Queen's 
Bench Writs and Returns strictly speaking begins, though at present those avail- 
able for that reign are few enough. He has described how writs and returns 
formed the basis of the enrolment citing the Dublin practice., “The clerk in 
charge of the writs in the bench at Dublin was accustomed to jot down notes of 
the pleadings in court, ‘as it appeared to him’, on the back of the writs; to another 
man fell the task of enrolling the plea according to these endorsements. This was 


1 Curia Regis Rolls, ed. C. T. Flower, vol. vi. 11-14 John, 1210-12 (1933), p. 62. 

2 Ibid., vii. 15-16 John, 1213-15 (1935), p. 284. 

3 Ibid., viii. 3-4 Henry III, 1219-20 (1938), p. 15; cf. p. 240. 

4 Ibid., vii. p. 239. 

5 Ibid., v. 8-10 John, 1207-9 (1931), pp. 18, 185, where after a duel had been waged and the 
parties had come to terms, the plaintiffs surrendered their writ of right, et est in archa. 

5 C. T. Flower, op. cit., p. 271. 

7 Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 96, Michaelmas term, 1202. 

8 Ibid., vi. 318—19. 

® C.T.Flower, op. cit., p. 271, isa little misleading, however, when he states: ‘It was this convenient 
model that the large series of Chancery files followed at a later date.’ In so far as the so-called series of 
Chancery Files are really Chancery Files they probably followed the model of the Contra Brevia, which 
were the official record ofthe Chancery and were in file form, until chancery enrolments started in 1 John 
As will be shown later many of the Chancery Files, so called, were files of Common Law Writs and Re- 
turns which were later absorbed into that class only because they jostled Chancery Files proper in the 
repositories in the Tower of London. See Part 2 of this paper 

10 G. O. Sayles, Select Cases in the Court of King’s Bench under Edward I; 3 vols. 
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in general the procedure followed in the king’s bench in England’? He states that 
of the thousands of original and judicial writs that must have been made only a few 
are for the present open to inspection? ‘but when we chance upon one we find 
written on its dorse an account of proceedings that is reproduced on the roll.’ 
The evidence is, however, mainly drawn from the Coram Rege rolls, from writs 
enrolled there or judicial writs attached as schedules to the membranes or from 
bills in eyre. Once only does Professor Sayles cite a Queen's Bench writ and 
return,5 and that from an artificial class of Selected Writs and Returns of which 
more will have to be said later. Professor Sayles also gives an account of Common 
Law Writs and Returns which were deposited in the Exchequer during this 
reign and prints transcripts of the relative documents. In 1289 the Clerk of 
Common Bench took into the Exchequer 'all the original and judicial writs 
touching the cases heard in the bench during the first seventeen years of 
Edward Is reign, with the exception of such as had been despatched to the itiner- 
ant justices for adjudication in the counties. Three sacks were needed to contain 
the notes of fines that had been levied and the records sine die. The repudiated 
charters (carte dedicte) took up as many as two hundred and twenty-nine boxes.” 
Within the same regnal year from the same clerk were delivered to the Exchequer 
the writs of Michaelmas term 17 Edward I in eight files? and certain repudiated 
charters, two files of records size die and sixteen notes of fines levied.8 Various 
justices delivered to the exchequer a roll of assizes held in various counties with 
the original writs, a roll of gaol delivery in various counties with the original 
writs, and two pouches of inquisitions and veredicta,® a Gloucestershire eyre roll 
of pleas of the crown and the veredicta of the same in a bag,!° and a roll of assizes 
together with the writs begun, the writs de preceptis, the writs finished, namely 
thirteen files. 


1 G. O. Sayles, op. cit., Introduction, ii. p. xxix; cf. Fusticiary Rolls or Proceedings in the Court of 
the Fusticiar of Ireland, 23 to 31 Edward I, 1295-1303, ed. J. Mills (1906), pp. 5-6. 

3 On this Professor Sayles refers (Jéid., Intro. i. p. cxxvi) to the Writs and Returns listed in The 
Fourth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (1843) in the Inventory of Files of the Chancery 
(p. 113) which are dealt with in Part 2 of this paper. 

‘8 G .O. Sayles, op. cit., ii. pp. xxix-xxx. Here the references are to Q.B. 27, Coram Rege Roll no. 28, 
m. 19 (cf. ibid., p. xxxix); some writs in E. 207, Exchequer Queen's Remembrancer Bille 1/6 and 
E. 175, Exchequer Parliamentary and Council Proceedings, File 1 [7 m. 8. 

4 G. O. Sayles, op. cit., ii. pp. xxix-xxx; i. pp. cxxi-cxxiii. 

5 Ibid., i. pp. exivi-cxlviii, which prints Q.B. 138, Queen's Bench Writs and Returns (Selected), 
4/81. 

i € G., O. Sayles, op. cit., i. pp. cxxi, clix-clx, citing E. 368, Lord Treasurers Remembrancer 
Memoranda Roll, no. 61, m. 4d. 

7 For the eight return days in Michaelmas term. 

8 Ibid., vol. 1. pp. ccxxii, clxvii; L.T.R. Mem. Roll, no. 61, m. 5d. 

9 Ibid., vol. i. pp. cexxii, clri-clxii; L.T.R. Mem. Roll, no. 61, m. sd. 

10 Ibid., vol. i. p. clx; L.T.R. Mem. Roll, no. 61, m. 5. 

11 Ibid., vol. i. pp. cxxii, clxiii; L.T.R. Mem. Roll, no. 61, m. 7; ona cum brewibus inchoatis brewibas 
de preceptis et breuibus finitis . . . scilicet xiii ligulis. 
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Thirdly Professor N. Neilson in her article on ‘ The Court of Common Pleas’ in 
The English Government at Work used four files of Common Plea Writs and 
Returns for the first five years of Edward III of which three were ordinary return 
day files and the fourth a file of writs of covenant,* ‘which had evidently been 
taken from their places in other bundles and been strung together, carefully 
threaded on parchment twine through new holes in the writs.’ On the basis of 
these Professor Neilson reached certain conclusions on how the roll was written 
and how the order of the writs in the file was established. These conclusions 
have been considerably elaborated by Professor Neilson’s pupil, Miss Margaret 
Hastings, in her volume on The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century England* 
on the evidence of three bundles of Common Plea Writs and Returns for the 
reign of Edward IV, all of his second year and all return day files.5 In the mean- 
while Miss Isobel Thornley in her Introduction to the Year Books of 11 Richard II,® 
had examined four bundles of writs of Common Bench’ and found: ‘When a trial 
was respited to risi prius, not only was a writ issued, but also a copy of the enrol- 
ment of the pleadings complete with its roll reference, and a copy, likewise with 
its reference, of the enrolment of the respite. In the files of returned writs the 
writ of nisi prius and the copy appear, sewn together, with a third document, the 
jury panel, between them. The verdict is endorsed on the panel or the copy of 
the enrolment or on both, and when the documents were returned, all the clerk 
had to do was to turn up the reference given on the copy and add the verdict as a 
postea. But he did not always do his duty. Four cases from the file of writs for 
Michaelmas term 12 Richard II were tested, in three the postea had been duly 
added to the enrolment of the pleadings, in the fourth it had not.’ Miss Thornley 
proceeds to examine the relationship of the files of writs to the enrolment but 
agrees that ‘conclusions based on the examination of only four files of writs must 
necessarily be regarded as provisional. The original writ of course supplied the 
opening passage of the enrolment and judicial writs and the returns endorsed on 


1 N. Neilson, “The Court of Common Pleas’ in The English Government at Work, iii (1950), 
262-7. 

2 The return days were: Morrow of Purification, 1-2 Edward III; Octave of Purification; 3-4 
Edward III; a return day Hilary 4-5 Edward III. The writs of covenant were for Hilary 4-5 Edward III. 

3 N. Neilson, op. cit., p. 267. 

4 Margaret Hastings, The Court of Common Pleas in Fifteenth Century England (1947), 
PP- 504. 

5 The return days were: Octave of Trinity, 2 Edward IV; Quindene of Michaelmas, 2 Edward IV; 
Morrow of All Souls, 2 Edward IV. 

6 Isobel D. Thornley, Year Books of Richard II, 11 Richard II, 1387-8 (Ames Foundation, 1937), 
pp. xxviii-xxxiv. 

7 Ibid., p. xxviii, n. 3. The files are described as belonging to 8, 9, 10 and 12 Richard II, without 
any information as to the return day or term. That for 12 Richard II was for Michaelmas term (see 
below). 

8 Ibid., p. xxix. The three entered are on C.P. 40, Common Plea Roll, no. 505, m. 137; no. 507, 
m. 112; no. 508, m. 204d; for that not entered, see no. 505, m. 364. 
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them were material for notes of the stages which followed joinder of issue’ She 
agrees with Dr. Hubert Hall's statement that ‘in the hands of an experienced 
prothonotary the briefest memoranda were sufficient for the purpose of recon- 
structing the conventional pleadings upon a formal writ or bill. The notes made 
for this purpose were endorsed on the several instruments by which process was 
effected, and then even if the roll of the year and term were not available, these 
could be expanded at pleasure in the form of conventional pleadings after 
the lapse of several years';? and finds that similar methods were used in the 
Exchequer of Pleas and by the clerks of assizes, but that apparently the same 
method was not used in the court of Common Pleas.? 

Fourthly, in the Introduction to Select Cases in the Exchequer of Pleas Sir 
Hilary Jenkinson and Mrs. Formoy used some twenty-four small files from 
three bundles of Exchequer Queen's Remembrancer Writs® and a number of 
other files from subsequent bundles, of which for the-reigns of Edward II and 
Edward III, according to a note by Mr. H. C. Johnson,® fifteen were plea roll 
business original files, and a considerable number of Exchequer of Pleas bills 
and writs’ files and files of Exchequer Queen's Remembrancer bille? From 
these the following conclusions were reached: the clerks of the Exchequer of 
Pleas relied much more for certain purposes on their files of writs returned than 
on their plea rolls. “The clerks of the Court seem to have been aware, even when 
they were using what was no doubt a workable system of reference to current 
business by means of the files of writs . . . that there was something unsatis- 
factory in a main record . . . which not only never contained any reference at all 
to cases which did not reach a certain point of process . . . but also in enrolling 
the cases which did reach that point gave no indication of the preceding stages.” 
The writs were useful in the compilation of Estreats. ‘It seems probable . . . 
that at first all Exchequer Writs and Returns were filed together, no matter 
whether they referred to Memoranda or to Plea Roll business; connected writs 
being occasionally separated off into special files.’ The differentiation of the 
original general files into separate Memoranda and Plea Rolls series ‘was a step 


t Isobel D. Thornley, Year Books of Richard II, 11 Richard II, 1387-8 (Ames Foundation, 1937), 


. xxxiii. 
j 23 Hubert Hall, Studies in English Oficial Historica! Documents (1908), pp. 325—6. Dr. Halls 
references are to County Placita among Chancery Miscellanea, C. 47, 47/2 no. 21; 48/2 no. 19, rather 
than to Common Law Writs and Returns proper. 

3 Isobel D. Thornley, op. cit., pp. xxii~xxvin citing H. Jenkinson and B. E. R. Formoy, Select Cases 
in the Exchequer of Pleas, pp. cxxvi-cxxviii, 134, 135 (see below) for the Exchequer of Pleas and M. 
Hemmant, Select Cases in the Exchequer Chamber (Seld. Soc., vol. li, 1933), pp. 175-81 for assizes. 

4 H. Jenkinson, op. cit., pp. cxxiv—cxxxiii. . 

5 Exchequer Queen's Remembrancer Bills and Writs, E. 202 are discussed in Part 2 of this paper. 

6 H. Jenkinson, op. cit., p. cxxv, n. I. 

? Exchequer of Pleas, Bills and Writs, E. 5, are discussed in Part 2 of this paper. — 

8 Exchequer Queen's Remembrancer Bille, E. 207, are also discussed in Part 2 of this paper. 
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towards the recognition of a separate department for Pleas at the Exchequer.’ 
The information in the files of writs relating to the Exchequer of Pleas both 
supplements and is complementary to the information given in the plea rolls.1 
It will be noted that a substantial number of files of writs and returns relat- 
ing to the Exchequer of Pleas have been used, but eight files of Common Pleas 
writs and returns (with three for Edward IV) and not a single file of Queen's 
Bench writs and returns. Such files as relate to travelling justices, too, have been 
completely ignored. What do we learn from what has already. been published? 
Firstly, Common Law Writs and Returns were filed from the reign of Richard I. 
It may be added that the process of filing probably began during the reign of 
Henry II, under Glanvill's administration as justiciar. Secondly, from the reign 
of John, if not earlier, they were filed in terms, and probably in return days. 
‘Thirdly, from the beginning the returns were mainly endorsed on the writs and 
the larger returns were made on schedules attached to the writs; jury panels, 
inquisitions and recorda were also attached by thread to the original and judicial 
writs, probably from early in the first half of the reign of Henry III, if not earlier. 
Fourthly, the general forms of the returns and the essentials of process and 
procedure, both in the courts and in local administration had already been fixed. 
It has long been accepted in many quarters, although, of course, without 
investigation or sustained trial by search, that Common Law Writs and Returns 
contain no information of value which could not be obtained from the plea rolls. 
‘This view has been taken as sufficient ground for urging the destruction of 
Common Law Writs and Returns as being a vast category of records which 
contained nothing but common form or duplication of information more easily 
and authoritatively available in the rolls, the retention, arrangement and study 
of which would add nothing to historical knowledge. Even if this happened to 
be true, which it certainly is not, the important fact is overlooked that none of the 
series of Common Law enrolments is entirely complete. ‘Visis is especially true, 
for instance, of the so-called Curia Regis Rolls? in the series of which there are 
many gaping wounds. Though naturally after 1272 the gaps in Queen's Bench 
Rolls and Common Plea Rolls* are less numerous, they are still tantalizing. In 
the Queen's Bench series between 1272 and 1399 there are in all fourteen terms 
for which there are no rolls? and for the same period for the Common Plea series 


1 H. Jenkinson, of. cit., pp. cxx-cxxii, cxxv—cxxxiii. 

3 P.R.O., List of Plea "Rolls, pp. 1-4; The Curia Regis Rolls (Q.B. 26) do not get into their stride 
until 27 Henry TII and there are several regnal years for which all rolls are missing and there is scarcely 
a single regnal year through the reign for which the roll for at least one term is not missing 

3 Ibid., pp. 5-17 contains the list of Coram Rege Rolls (Q.B. 27) to the end of Wiliam Ill. 

* Ibid., pp. 34-59 contains Placita de Banco (C.P. 40). 

5 The following terms are missing; Mich. and Trin. 2 Edward I; Trin. 5 Edward I; Mich. 13 
Edward J; Trin. 14 Edward I; Hil. 24 Edward I; East. 25 Edward I; Hil. and Trin. 28 Edward I; 
Trin. 23, 35,42 Edward III, Trin. 4-5 Richard H (cf. G.O. Sayles, op.cit., vol. ii. pp. xvii, cxviii-cxxi). 
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there are ten terms.! Even as late as 1381 there are rolls missing in both series. 
The rolls of the Exchequer of Pleas? are in much worse state. For the period 
before 12772 the series is intermittent indeed hardly existent; between 1272 and 
1399 there are fifteen regnal years for which no rolls exist? The deficiencies in 
the class of Placita in Cancellaria® are appalling; the series barely exists. The 
series of Assize Rolls’ and Gaol Delivery Rolls? are sadly incomplete, especially 
_for the first century. Mr. C. A. F. Meekings,” who has recently made an in- 
tensive study of these rolls, finds that for the reign of Henry III, for the earlier 
decades about one quarter of the eyre rolls, for the middle decades about one 
third and for the later decades about one half of the rolls only have survived, 
though for the reign of Edward I they are nearly complete. Rolls relating to 
assizes in the Assize Roll class have had somewhat greater powers of survival, 
though many are missing. The survival of rolls relating to oyer and terminer, and 
special commissions has been capricious. Gaol delivery rolls even counting 
those in calendar and file form? as complete rolls are a small proportion only 
of those which were created. 

Further, in many cases, there is no certainty that the roll for a particular term 
or commission which has survived contains either a complete record of all the 
cases which came befofe the court or the full record of all the cases which are 
enrolled. Even the chief justice of one of the central courts might be sent into 
the country on an urgent or important special commission or on other business, 
or be absent through illness, so that even his roll for that term, the roll of highest 
authority, might be incomplete. In the case of travelling justices the complete- 
ness of the roll would depend upon the fortuitous fact whose roll had survived. 

Despite the present haphazard condition of the various series of Common 
Law Writs and Returns, many of these gaps can be filled in almost entirely from 
this category of records. Up to the end of the reign of Edward I the Queen's 
Bench Writs and Returns in that class at present number but seven files, though 
it is known that many more exist elsewhere. For the later period there are no 
rolls for the Trinity terms of 23, 35 and 42 Edward III or 4—5 Richard II. But 
the Writs and Returns which should have been made for these terms exist. For 


1 The following terms are missing: Mich. 1 Edward I; Trin. 6, Edward; Trin. 23, 35 Edward 
III; Hil. and Mich. 38 Edward III; Trin. 29, 42 Edward III; Hil. 51 Edward III; Trin. 4-5 Richard Il. 

3 P.R.O., List of Plea Rolls, pp. 66-74. 

3 No rolls exist for 2, 14-15, 16-17, 22-3, 25-6 Edward 1; 5 Edward 1l; 13-14, 20-1, 28-9, 
30—1, 39-40, 43-4, 49-50 Edward IIl; 4, 11, 18 Richard II. Before 1272 the following six rolls are 
all that have survived, 20—1, 43—4, 44-5, 51-2, 53-4, 55—6 Henry III. 

4 For Placita in Cancelleria, see above, p. 129, and Part 2 of this paper. 

5 P.R.O., List of Plea Rolls, pp. 125-92. 

6 Ibid., pp. 193-202. 

? Mr. C. A. F. Meekings obtained these results by a careful comparison of the commissions issued 
and the rolls which have survived. 

8 Gaol delivery rolls in calendar and file form will be discussed in Part 2 of this paper. 
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Common Pleas there are no rolls, for example, for Trinity term 23 Edward III, 
Hilary and Michaelmas terms 38 Edward III, Trinity 39 and 42 and Hilary 
51 Edward III. For each of these terms there are files of Common Plea Writs 
and Returns, varying in number from six to one return day files already available. 
Similarly many of the missing rolls of the Exchequer of Pleas could be largely 
reconstructed from Writs and Returns in one or other of the three main classes! 
of records in which the Writs and Returns of that court are at present spread. It 
is not possible at present to enumerate here the assize rolls of various kinds, 
or the gaol delivery rolls which could be similarly supplied in part, from Writs 
and Returns to the travelling justices or from recorda in the files of the central 
courts; but they must be substantial. 

In the matter of missing and incomplete rolls alone, therefore, the Writs and 
Returns can, in some instances, fill in almost the whole of the missing or lost 
information. Further, they can provide assistance in two opposing directions. 
Negatively, the following provides an example. The Queen's Bench rolls for 
the Trinity terms of 35 and 42 Edward III and 4-5 Richard II are ‘wanting’. 
There are no Writs and Returns for these Trinity terms either. The writs re- 
turnable in these terms are found in the files of the following Michaelmas terms, 
that is on the first return day of the following terms. Thus it is established that 
there were no Trinity sittings in these terms. For this information I am in- 
debted to Mr. D. B. Wardle. Just as the Welsh war prevented any Trinity 
session in 1277? so the plague prevented any in 1361. 

On the positive side even in the central courts of common law, Queen's 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer of Pleas, missing rolls, or sections of 
missing rolls, or unrecorded cases or incompletely recorded cases, can be re- 
covered completely from the enrolments actually made, transcripts of which 
appear as recorda among the Writs and Returns of subsequent terms, or of plead- 
ings in subsequent rolls of the same court or another court, which appear as 
recorda, in both cases, occasionally many years after. Among the Recorda files 
when they start and previously among the ordinary return day files of Writs and 
Returns; there are recorda which in some cases are transcripts which were copied 
more than a hundred years after the actual enrolment was made. These supply 
cases from a few of the missing rolls of the central courts, and in hundreds, if not 
thousands, of cases of missing rolls of travelling justices of all commissions, eyres, 
assizes, oyer and terminer, trailbaston, gaol delivery and so on. 

From this aspect alone, therefore, the Common Law Writs and Returns, in 
part, replace enrolments which have been lost. ‘These files, however, are not only 
supplementary to the enrolments; they are also complementary. Moreover they 
contain a mass of detailed information which was never enrolled at any part of 


1 See above, p. 135, and Part 2 of this paper. 
2 G.O. Sayles, op. cit., vol. ii., p. xvii and n. 2, 
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the period now being considered. For it is a complete misconception that the 
files supply no useful information except perhaps a few details of comparative 
insignificance. There is much detailed information most of which is of signifi- 
cance, and there is also much information of the most vital importance to legal 
history and administration which was never entered on the roll. The files supply 
a large mass of new information on all kinds of legal and procedural matters, of 
both national and local significance and interest. 

In this connection, a sharp and firm distinction must be made between 
writs, original and judicial, and the returns endorsed on them and the schedules 
annexed to them. Obviously almost all the writs, original and judicial are of com- 
mon form. Their forms can be obtained from the Rolls and Registers of Writs! 
of various periods and various recensions. Even here, however, the files have 
an importance in providing, in a number of cases, new information concerning 
the first appearance or formulation of a new writ. Further the writs on these files 
are not all original or judicial writs, though these provide the preponderating 
majority. There are also letters patent and letters close, and it is no answer to 
say that all of these should be enrolled on the Chancery rolls. For that is in- 
correct. In fact, many of them are not so enrolled, and this was not merely due 
to what has been called ‘the limitations of enrolment’. All commissions, for 
example, are not enrolled. In addition the files contain many writs of privy seal? 
some of secret seal, some under the signet and even some under the sign manual. 
These were certainly not enrolled anywhere, unless exceptionally on the rolls of 
the courts themselves. These writs are, therefore, generally the sole record. 
Besides original and judicial writs there are thousands of bills* of various kinds, 
and though many of these follow a common form, there is no full formulary or 
register of bills. There are also letters or mandates or other communications 


1 From the ‘Irish’ register of early Henry III in British Museum, Cotton MSS. Julius D. 11, fos. 
143b seg. to the definitive printed edition of 1531, Registrum de breuibus originalibus nuper primo typis 
excussum, 320 ff. and Registrum omnium breuium iudicialium, 85 ff. (Rastell), or in roll form in E. 163, 
Q.R. Miscellanea of the Exchequer, 1/27 (Henry III); 8/23 (Henry VI or Edward IV); Dur. 3, 
Enrolments, 111 (fourteenth century). The whole subject of Registers of Writs is dealt with by F. W. 
Maitland, Co//écted Papers, vol. ii. (1910); “The History of the Register of Original Writs’, pp. 110- 
173, from the ‘Irish’ register of 1227, through Cambridge University Library MSS. Li, vi. 13 (early 
Henry III); Kk, v. 33 (mid Henry III); Ee, i. 1 (early Edward I); Ll, iv. 18 (Edward D), to Ff, v. 5 
(Richard II). Cf. also W. H. Holdsworth, History of English Law, vol. ii (1923), Appendix V, ‘Growth 
of the Register of Original Writ’, pp. 606-41. To these registers may be added E. 315, Court of 
Augmentations, Miscellaneous Books, no. 169 (Edward III) and E. 163, Q.R. Misc. of Exch. 6/17 
(Richard II). 

2 The files of Common Law Writs and Returns, with the Brevia Baronibus (E. 208) provide the 
richest mines of original privy and secret seals among the national archives for the period to 1399, after 
the various classes of Chancery Warrants (C. 81). 

3 Bills in eyre are discussed in Part 2 of this paper, where also some reference will be made to bills 
of indictment, when Ancient Indictments are discussed. Other varieties of bills with special reference 
to Q.R. Bille are discussed by H. Jenkinson, of. cit., pp. cxxviii-cxxxii. 
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from justices to sheriffs or coroners, bailiffs of liberties or other local officials, 
which are not in common form, and even when they are in common form there is 
no formulary or register surviving? There are letters to the justices from queens 
and princes and other royal personages, from magnates and dignitaries and local 
notabilities, which provide a new Ancient Correspondence? in themselves. 
There are petitions of which there is no other record, which provide a new 
corpus of Ancient Petitions? in themselves. 

All these items have their endorsements and most of these endorsements 
have some information which is not entered on the roll. Much of this informa- 
tion concerns administration rather than judicial process, which could find no 
proper place in the enrolment. These endorsements on Common Law Writs and 
Returns may be roughly summarized thus: 4 

1. At the top of the back of the original writ is the authority for the issue of 
the writ and special circumstances relating to its issue. For instance some were 
issued per Cancellarium; much more frequently by one of the Masters in Chan- 
cery, or by a Chancery clerk with the name given. Occasionally the authority 
was that of the keeper of the seal. Some were issued at the instance of a lay 
magnate, a bishop, or an official, sometimes at the instance of a relatively unim- 
portant or menial official. Some were issued pro deo or pro deo quia pauper and so 
on. Sometimes the issue of the writ was explained by a phrase such as guia petens 
profecturus est ad partes Scotie, or quia alias fuit consignatum or quia cum alio breue 
dat dimidiam marcam or de mandato Regis per priuatum sigillum, or per Regem. or 
innouatur quia alias fuit consignatum per breue de secreto sigillo.5 Sometimes when the 
chancellor was away with the king the place whence the authority or order came 
was mentioned.? The number of original writs, especially returnable coram rege, 
which were issued free must have been considerable. These issued pro deo were 


1 [t is true that there are many medieval Formularies or Precedent Books compiled for special or 
sectional purposes, but few of them have ever been published, an exception being Richard de Bury's 
Liber Epistolaris, ed. N. Denholm-Young (Roxburghe Club, 1950). Excerpts from several others have 
appeared but I know of none which is devoted to the kinds of communications which appear in these files, 

2 The relationship of S.C. 1; Ancient Correspondence, to Common Law Writs and Returns will be 
discussed in Part 2 of this paper. 

8 Similarly the relationship of S.C. 4, Ancient Petitions will be discussed there. 

4 [t would be quite impossible in the presentstate of arrangement of Common Law Writs and Returns 
to give any precise reference for any of the statements made in this summary which would be of any real 
value. Even in the few cases which could be given precise references, which could be checked, the cita- 
tions would be so numerous that they would overburden these notes seriously. It has therefore been 
thought best in this summary and in the following summary of the schedules to dispense entirely with 
references for the present. On the other hand, evidence can be produced for each statement made. 

5 Among other interesting first endorsements are: alias fuit consignatum et modo renoxatur; pro deo 
quia primus nominatus in brene decessit; littera patens est in filaciis; quia alias fuit consignatum et cassatura; 
quia afidauit quod tenetur ad compotum reddendum ultra summam xl s; quia alias dedit dimidiam marcam 
et irrotulatur; innouetur quia alias concessum fuit gratis. 

6 E.g. cancellarius mandauit de Karsaruan or elsewhere, or Rex mandauit de Lammas per priuatum 
sigillum during the Welsh wars of Edward I. 
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almost certainly issued without payment; many others ordered by the chancellor 
or masters were described as gratis. Similarly there might be an entry at the top 
of a judicial writ, especially, for instance, writs de a/tornatu, which was the special 
warrant or occasion of its issue. In many cases for both original and judicial 
writs, this first endorsement which did not mention charity or gift, meant that 
the issue of the writ was free as of favour. These first endorsements must not 
be confused with the names which appeared in the right hand bottom corner on 
the face of the writ, which in the case of original writs was the name of the 
cursitor who wrote it, and in the case of the judicial writs, the name of the clerk 
of the justice or court, and later the name of the prothonotary or his clerk who 
wrote it. 

il. The body of the endorsement, that is the return of the official, most norm- 
ally the sheriff, to whom the writ was addressed. These were of an almost 
infinite variety, from the frequent adeo tarde, to the still more frequent zon est 
inuentus, or from the michi] habet to non est prosecutum. A frequent formula was 
that the execution of the writ appeared in the schedule annexed to the writ. 
Whatever was the return the endorsement usually had the name and position of 
the official making it, whether sheriff or coroner, bailiff or bailiff of a liberty. 
The brief adeo tarde might be expanded. stud breue michi liberatum fuit apud 
Norwyco tercio die ante diem in isto breui contentum unde propter temporis breuitatem 
non potui exequi? ‘The plaintiff or complainant who had sued the writ might fail 
to find pledges of prosecution: Predictus X. non inuenit plegios de prosequendo.* 
Ideo nichil inde actum est. The pledges might be dispensed with, per fidem quia 
pauper. The return might indicate where the defendant or respondent was: F. 
non est in balliua mea set in Comitatu N. Ideo de execucione istius breuis nichil actum 
est; or the death of a party: J. de C. miles mortuus est. Ideo de breue ad presens 
nichil actum est. A sheriff returned that he received the custody of the county 
16 February last and since then in tempore meo non erant capti nec detenti in prisona 
domini Regis de N.; or that he could not have the body of a man coram vobis . . . 
eo quod idem W. ante aduentum istius bille per speciale mandatum domini Regis 
extra gaolam infrascriptam etc. 

ii. So much was endorsed when the return reached the court. There were 
three further types of endorsements, one or all of which might be made subse- 
quently. ‘These were written by the clerk or other official of the court for his 
subsequent information, use or guidance. The first of these was the very frequent 


1 This free issue of original writs which can be calculated only from these endorsements shows how 
unreliable the Hanaper Accounts must be as a guide to the total number of original writs issued. 

2 In the case of judicial writs issued coram rege, on the Rex side, from the reign of Edward I om 
wards the name was usually that of the king’s attorney. 

3 Or even sexto die ante diem in ipso breui; Et postea propter breuitatem temporis execucionem istius 
breuis facere non potsi. 

4 Or won inuenit michi plegios de proseguendo. Ideo nichil inde actum est. 
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Irr for Irrotulatur meaning that the essential fact or facts in the endorsement had 
been entered on the roll of the court. This was generally followed by the return 
day, term and regnal year in which the enrolment was made, followed by ro. 
for rotulus, giving the number of the membrane on which the entry had been 
made! The last of the almost inevitables, the inverted S, © for est as Professor 
Sayles has established for the similar sign in the margin of the roll where for 
the reign of Edward I it has been taken to mean preceptum est? However this may 
be, in the reign of Henry III it normally stands in the endorsement for mandatam 
est and is occasionally found so extended. Later it more usually stands for pre- 
ceptum est or finitum est. Other signs entered on the dorse are X and HJ though 
the precise meaning of these over the last century is not always easy to ascertain. 
The former may mean that as far as that particular writ and return is concerned, 
the process is ended; the latter may come to mean that the whole case is con- 
cluded. In other words, both may stand for finitum est as applied to particular 
process or complete conclusion. Many writs had no more than these written on 
their dorse after their return. 

iv. Others had a short or lengthy account of the next stage or the definitive 
stage of the process, and when the matter came to issue the Postea was added. 
The variety and importance of these were very great and as many of them were 
of the same nature as the endorsement on other returns, and the still more lengthy 
returns made on schedules they are more conveniently discussed when these 
other returns and schedules are considered.? 

v. Lastly, in default of this, on the dorse appeared the further execution 
required on the case, or rather the return, giving also such particulars as the 
name of the clerk or attorney. A sicut alias, sicut prius, or sicut pluries might be 
ordered, or a capias, attachias, or distringas. On a capias might be endorsed habet 
billam. The amount of damages or the amercement might be entered: ad dampna 
xx 5.5 dampna c li. unde clerici c s. et marescallus xx s. Or there might be a brief 
note on which the next process was to be issued; Corpus coram rege; nisi prius; 
ponitur in respectum usque; breue fit; habet diem de die in diem xii tales; xl s. miseri- 
cordia pro insufficienct retornatus nisi xxii ubi habuit in mandato ad retornandum 
xxii. The return day on which the consequent writ was to be returned was 
generally added. 

Each one of these five points could be expanded considerably if space per- 
mitted. It must be sufficient, for the present, to state that such of these endorse- 

1 ‘The membrane number, return day, term and regnal year is sometimes found written at the bottom 


of the face of the writ. This entry probably refers to the membrane on which the entry authorizing or 
occasioning the issue of the writ was to be found; that on the dorse, the membrane on which the return 


was entered. 
1 G.O. Sayles, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. xxxiii, when he corrects the error of W.C. Bolland, Select Bills in 


Eyre (Seld. Soc., vol. xxx, 1914), p. xxix. 
3 See below, pp. 143-5. 
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ments as seemed appropriate, but naturally excluding (i) might appear on any 
other item of the file, apart from original and judicial writs, such as letters patent 
or close, writs of privy or secret seal, bills, correspondence, petitions, for instance. 
All these and other returns might have similar particulars or returns on their 
dorse. 

Of far greater value and significance as a source of legal history and adminis- 
tration, and essentially of very considerable importance to the elucidation of 
obscure points of political history or on certain aspects of local administration are 
the schedules which are attached to the writs, original or judicial, or to letters 
patent and close, mainly because either the return was too lengthy to be contained 
within the narrow limits of the dorse of the writ or because it comprised the 
transcript of the whole or part of another document or record. The following 
may be regarded as indicating the nature of the majority of such schedules!: 

i. The continuation of a lengthy return, or the whole of it which the writer 
knew could not be completed on the dorse of the writ. These naturally consist 
chiefly of returns of executive action by the local officials for the full information 
of the court; and in subject matter would cover the same kind of business as was 
usually entered on the dorse of the writ. 

li. Among these must be included panels of jurors and recognitors, panels 
of mainpernors, names of summoners, panels of pledges where there were 
several plaintiffs or defendants or respondents in the original or judicial writ; 
the names of the four knights and other lists of persons. Such panels would 
usually be slightly wider or even up to twice or three times the width of the 
narrow writ, and usually longer, sometimes twice or more as long as the writ. 
This additional length and width were necessitated by the long rota of names, 
with their pledges, and to allow further entries to be made when the return 
reached the court, the addition of jar. for jurator, for instance, to be added against 
the names in the panel of jurors, who being present, were not challenged and, 
therefore, were to sit. On the face of these panels or on their dorse the further 
endorsements noticed above might be made in court, and others of a like nature 
such as Remanet pro defectu juratorum; pro Rege or Rex; memorandum quod T. F. 
mortuus fuit ante capcionem istius jurate, jurata remanet capienda pro defectu 
juratorum; concordati sunt . . . Ideo inquisicio inter eos remanet capienda. 

iii. Attached to writs of certiorari® by letters close under the great seal or by 
judicial writs to the treasurer and chamberlains of the Exchequer for the tran- 
script of a record and process from rolls or other records which had been placed 
in the Treasury of Receipt. These records and processes might be of almost any 
length from a brief bond or charter or a brief extract from Domesday Book or 


1 The general observations made above, p. 140, n. 4, apply equally to this summary. 
2 The general nature of the records and processes returned with the various writs of certiorari will 
be more fully indicated below when Recorda files are dealt with and analysed. See pp. 153-6. 
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the Red Book of the Exchequer to a plea occupying a few lines or four, five or 
six closely written membranes. 

iv. Similar writs of certiorari to royal or other local officials, or to owners of 
franchises even as high as the Duchy of Lancaster, for records and processes, 
acknowledgements or enrolments made in royal local courts, franchisal courts, 
courts of boroughs, or others who still retained rolls or other records. These 
records and processes would not normally be of the extreme length of some of 
those from the central courts of Queen’s Bench or Common Pleas, or of eyres, 
for example. Such would include records of outlawries from sheriffs and coroners, 
or other proceedings in the county court or town, from bailiffs of liberties for 
proceedings in their courts, or from mayors and bailiffs of boroughs. 

v. Writs of certiorari were also addressed to the chief justices or justices of 
the central courts or to travelling justices for transcripts of records and processes 
from rolls and other records still in their possession or that of their clerks. Many 
of these writs of certiorari were issued on writs of error and mittimus and pro- 
duced records and processes from courts ranging from Common Pleas to the 
merest manorial court. Others were issued on writs of attaint and produced 
many records and processes from justices of assize. 

vi. Original inquisitions, extents and valuations of different kinds! taken 
before or made by the normal local executive officials, under letters close or 
judicial writs, or taken before or made by special commissioners. Here again 
the diversity and value of the returns were enormous. In common with most of 
the other returns in schedule form annexed to the writs, whether of cerziorari or 
sent sub pede sigilli, both writs and schedules were endorsed after they had reached 
the central courts, as well, in many cases, before being returned. A valuation, of 
goods taken into the king's hands by a sheriff or other official might contain a 
note: restat pro defectu emptorum. A note recorded the payment of damages in 
court on the morrow and that the defendant made fine. The brief summary of 
a valuation or a view returned might be made on the dorse of a writ: x/ 5. iij d; 
Visus factus fuit de tenemento . . . x acris prati cum pertinenciis; de xxii acris terre et 
iii acris bosci cum pertinenciis. The payment of a debt might be entered: Satis- 
factum est parti exigenti de toto debito in isto breui contento; Satisfactum est domino F. 
de R. de debito in breui contento. An inquisition might be endorsed: Jrrotulatur 
coram Rege termino Hillarii anno secundo rotulo C. For representative longer 
returns four must at present suffice:* 


(a) Breue istud michi venit in pleno Comitatu tento die Jouis in festo sancti Thome 


Martiris Ad quem quidem Comitatum exigi feci G. de H. et sic de Comitatu in Comitatum 
usque ad quartum Comitatum ad quem Comitatum exigi feci predictum G. et manucaptus 


1 Inquisitions, extents and valuations will be referred to again below, pp. 144—5, and in Part 2 
of this pa 


paper, 
2 The problem of Pasteas will be discussed below, pp. 150—1 and in Part 2 of this paper. 
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fuit per W. de D. vsque ad quintum Comitatum tentum die Jouis proxima ante festum sancti 
Georgii Ad quem quidem Comitatum exigi feci predictum G. et non comparuit. ldeo per 
consideracionem tocius Comitatus vtlagatus fuit. 

(5) Breue istud venit ad me die Jouis proxima post Exaltacionem sancte Crucis et ad 
Comitatum proximum sequentem videlicet die lune proxima ante festum sancti Kalixti pape 
lectum fuit breue istud in pleno Comitatu et per me iniunctum fuit omnibus de Comitatu 
ibidem presentibus quod recordum loquele que fuit in Comitatu inter T. et R. de debito 
Centum marcarum quod predictus T. a prefato R. exigebat ibidem facerent qui nullum 
recordum facere voluerunt eo quod milites et omnes magnati de Comitatu fuerunt apud 
Salop' ad parliamentum domini Regis et sine illis nullum recordum facere voluerunt et ideo 
recordum illud secundum tenorem breuis ad diem istum habere non possum. 

(c) In propria persona mea accedere non potui ad manerium de O. post recepcionem 
istius breuis pro execucione inde facienda pro diuersis negociis domini Regis de quibus 
postea oneratus fui set inde oneraui balliuos libertatis sancti Albani qui michi responderunt 
de execucione inde per eos facta sicut patet in cedula huic breui attachiata. 

(d) Both parties appeared by their attorneysat the day fixed. Et quia cancellarius non 
misit hic recordum et processum placiti in Cancellaria inde habiti sine quibus ulterius procedi 
non potest coram Rege hic. Ideo partes predicti inde sine die. Et mandatum est cancellario 
quod recordum et processum cum omnibus ea tangentibus mittat coram Rege . . . et tunc 
fiat quod de iure etcetera. 


vii. Returns from bishops or ordinaries on matters relating to criminous 
clerks, or such ecclesiastical causes as testamentary, matrimonial, legitimacy or 
the valuation for execution on spiritualities. There are, for instance, numerous 
valuations of goods taken on sequestration. 

vili. Petitions addressed to the king, king and council, or king in parliament 
and transmitted to the courts by Chancery writ or by mere endorsement for 
judicial action by the courts. Sometimes the original petition was retained in 
Chancery and a transcript sent to the court. The petition might be endorsed that 
it was to be sent to Chancery which was to send a transcript to the justices coram 
Rege; or the petition might have the endorsement: Jrrotulatur Coram Rege 
termino Michaelis anno secundo inter Placita Regis. 

ix. Bills! from litigants or prospective litigants addressed to the justices or 
transmitted to them. Like the returns from ecclesiastical authorities and the 
petitions, these bills, too, had endorsements made in the courts. 

Each of these nine heads might be expanded considerably and hundreds, if 
not thousands of exceptional schedules might be cited, but for present purposes 
enough has been stated to indicate generally the infinite variety and the very 
great value of these schedules. It should, however, be pointed out that though 
the general nature of the schedules remained substantially unchanged during the 
two centuries under present reyiew, the nature and content of the endorsements 
underwent modification, if not substantial change, during that period. In a 


1 The ‘bills’ of various kinds which are to be found among Common Law Writs and Returns, will 
be dealt with briefly below, pp. 151, 153, and in Part 2 of this paper. 
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general review over such a long period it is not possible to particularize. The de- 
velopment of the endorsements on writs and returns from Henry III to Richard II 
shows an expansion in some directions and a contraction in others, as compared 
with the enrolment. The development suggests progression in procedure and 
practice and on the whole an increased importance of the files as compared with 
the rolls. This may be a premature generalization but on present information it 
appears to be justified. In Edward I's reign, for instance, the person to whom 
the writs and returns were handed was entered as a ‘last’ endorsement: Traditur 
X or Y habet. Later the omission or substitution of this opens up an interesting 
field of study in the organization of the court, the duties of its officials and the 
organization and duties of attorneys. 

It may fairly be said that from Common Law Writs and Returns alone, with 
the records and processes as schedules to writs, the general distribution of juris- 
diction in the various courts, central and local, can be gauged with tolerable 
accuracy, in nature and incidence. To give a single example, in a single return 
day file of Common Plea Writs and Returns there are frequently a dozen or even 
a score of final concords produced on certiorari, some of them half a century, or 
even a century old, and there are sometimes half a dozen or more in a file of 
Queen's Bench Recorda. 

Further as writs or schedules of a particular kind increase in such numbers 
that they overburden the file, return day, terminal or annual, the items of that 
nature are separated off, or subdivided, to form independent files of their own. 
It has already been stated that Notes of Fines were originally filed in the terminal 
or return day files! The existing Public Record Office class of Notes of Fines 
among the category of Common Pleas records begins in the reign of Henry III? 
so they are probably the first class of document to be separated off from the 
general omnibus files. The class of Writs of Covenant also begins with the reign 
of Henry III? In neither case is the separation complete as Notes of Fines and 
Writs of Covenant long continue to be found in the general files. 

These general omnibus files were probably first made up terminally but as 
the terminal files became unwieldy, as they were ‘the working papers’ of the court, 


1 See above, p. 132. 

3 Giuseppi, op. cit., p. 248, incorrectly gives the starting date as Edward I; Common Pleas Class List, 
pp. 92 seg., correctly gives Henry III. In Notes of Fines (C.P. 26 (1)), Files 1-24 cover the period to 
Richard II; Files 1 to 4 are arranged in counties, Henry III to Edward II (cf. C.P. Class List, pp.132-3); 
Files 5 to 23, Edward III; File 24, Richard II. Many of these files have the original covers, which show 
that they were originally filed terminally, and later subdivided under terms into Note, Nose Note, Note 
son ingrossande, Veteres Note Ingrossande, Note Ingrossande, Recorda sine die, Note Finium, Note nox 
ingrossande (cf. e.g. C.P. 26 (1), File 4/8). 

3 Giuseppi, op. cit., p. 259, incorrectly gives the starting date as Edward III; C.P. Class List, p. 198, 
correctly gives it as Henry III. Writs of Covenant (C.P. 50/1) has but two writs for Henry III, the 
earliest 29 Henry III; two files for Edward J; three for Edward 11; thirty-six for Edward III and fifteen 
for Richard II (cf. C.P. Class List, p. 198 and C.P. 50/1a (Henry III to Richard II)). 
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currently in daily use in term time and frequently in vacation, and requiring con- 
sultation and additional endorsements several terms and sometimes even regnal 
years after their creation, convenience in consultation was an essential feature in 
their make-up. So they were subdivided into return day files in Queen’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, until in their next fully developed state there were, or should 
have been, twenty-one files for the return days in Common Bench! and twenty- 
two for the return days in Queen's Bench; ® in Common Bench eight for the 
return days in Michaelmas term, four each for Hilary and Easter terms, and five 
for Trinity term; in Queen's Bench a like number in Michaelmas, Hilary and 
Trinity term and five for Easter term. Coram Rege, however, did not follow its 
return day with the same regularity as the Bench.* In process of time the file for 
even a single return day became unmanageable, particularly when records and 
processes of diverse sizes and shapes, and panels of diverse lengths and widths 
had to coalesce with the almost uniform lengths and widths of hundreds, if 
not thousands of small original and judicial writs. 

Once the files of Common Law Writs and Returns had been stabilized into 
return day files their increase in bulk naturally appears to correspond with the 
contemporary increase in the number of membranes in the terminal plea rolls. 
As business was almost progressively on the increase, the size of the files became 
bigger and bigger. Physical convenience seconded by orderly arrangement 
intrinsically provided the motives for the separation from the omnibus files of 
Recorda files of Queen’s Bench. The first of such files as now appears to exist in 
the Public Record Office is the Recorda file for 17 Edward II, now unfortunately 
misplaced. This single Recorda file for the reign of Edward II is followed by 
five such files between 1 and 24 Edward III,’ after which, if the surviving 
Recorda files do not become regular, they occur with increasing frequency, still 
in annual files. ‘ 

The next special group of Queen’s Bench files, as far as can be judged from 
existing survivals, to separate from the return day files are those of Panels etc., 


1 Cf. Handbook of Dates, ed. C. R. Cheney (1945), pp. 66-7; Starstes of Realm, 1. 208, Dies Com- 
munes in Banco; ]. Reeves, History of English Law (ed. Finlason, 1869) i. 232, 499; W. S. Holds- 
worth, History of English Law, iii. (1923), 675. 

3 Cf. Cheney, op. cit, pp. 67-8; Sayles, op. cit., vol. ii, pp. cxviii-cxxii. Both courts followed 
Michaelmas term, Octave, Quindene, Three Weeks, Month of Michaelmas, Morrow of All Souls, 
Morrow, Octave, Quindene of Martinmas; Hilary term, Octave, Quindene of Hilary, Morrow and 
Octave of Purification; Easter term, Quindene, Three Weeks, Month, Five Weeks of Easter; Trinity 
term, Octave, Quindene of Trinity, Morrow, Octave and Quindene of St. John the Baptist. In addition 
Coram Rege, Morrow of Ascension. The Q.B. return days are taken from the files themselves. 

* Cf. Cheney, op. cit., p. 67. 

4 Queen’s Bench Writs and Returns (Selected), Q.B. 138, 5/112. See below, pp. 153-5. Queen’s 
Bench Writs and Returns have been given the index, Q.B. 136. 

5 r Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/5 (1); 7 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/35 (1); 15 Edward ILI, Q.B. 
136/4/75 (1); 23 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/114 (1); 24 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/119 (1). 
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which certainly in the earlier stages of separation contain panels on both the 
Crown and Plea sides: As in the case of the Recorda files, this separation was 
caused by physical convenience and intrinsic orderly arrangement. The Panel 
files were made up terminally and it may be significant that the first now available 
is for Hilary term, 18 Edward Il, just a term or two later than the first Recorda 
file for 17 Edward Il. From 3 to 10 Edward III! there are five terminal files of 
Panels. Thereafter they are still irregular but occur with increasing frequency. 
For 22 Edward III there is a Panels file for each of the four terms? with an 
additional Panels file for assizes held at York in Michaelmas term? that year, 
coram Rege sitting at York in that year.4 
The next separation in Queen's Bench Writs and Returns, is that of files of 
+ Precepta Recordorum, of which whether separated from the Recorda files or directly 
from the general return day files of writs the first now available is for 1 Edward 
III. Thereafter between 11 and 28 Edward III there are files for five regnal 
years. Following the Recorda files the Precepra files are throughout made up 
yearly and it will be observed that files of Precepta Recordorum exist for regnal 
years in which Recorda files do not exist and vice versa.” From 28 Edward III 
the Precepta files are not nearly as consistent as the Recorda files; only three are 
now available for the remaining twenty-three regnal years of Edward III.8 
Next Rex files or Breuia Regis separate from the general return day files 
and in part from the Panels files. They appear as terminal files, the first avail- 
able being for Hilary term 6 Edward III? Between 11 Edward III and 
20 Edward III there are three files19 After that date they occur much more 
frequently, and though their occurrence is irregular for the reign of Edward III, 
already by 25 Edward III there is a Rex file for each of the four legal terms. 
These Rex files relate to the business which appears on the Rex membranes of 
the roll. 


1 Easter, 3 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/12 (1); Mich. 5 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/24 (2); Mich. 6 
Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/29 (1); Mich. 9 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/44 (1); East. 10 Edward III, 
Q.B. 136/4/47 (2). 

à QB, 136/4/106 (3) 107 (4); 108 (4) 109 (3). 

8 Ibid., 109 (5). 

4 Coram Rege sat at York and as was customary took Assizes as well as Gaol Deliveries when not at 
Westminster (cf. K.B. 27/354, mm. 1; Rex, 1, 3, 4, 37, 50, 56, 66-8). 

5 Q.B. 136/4/5 (2). 

€ 11 Edward II, Q.B. 136/4/55 (1); 12 Edward III, Q. B. 136/4/60 (1); 23 Edward III, Q.B. 

136/4/114 (2); 27 Edward tit, Q.B. 136/4/134 (1); 28 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/139 (1). 
7 Compare note 5, p. 147, and note 6 above. 

8 41 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/203 (2); 42 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/207 (2); 44 Edward III, Q.B. 
136/4217 (1). 

* Q.B. 136/4/26 (2). 

10 ‘Trinity, 11 Edward m d B. 136/4/53 (1); East. 17 Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/83 (2); East. 20 
Edward III, Q.B. 136/4/97 ( 

n oB. 136/4/120 (3), Hi 121 (4), East; 122 (2), Trin. 123 (5), Mich. 
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This is as far as the separation of files, terminal or annual, had gone by the 
end of the fourteenth century in Queen's Bench Writs and Returns. No further 
separation took place until early in the reign of Henry VI, when separate terminal 
files of Indictments appear. From the last ten years of Edward III, however, 
a new arrangement for return days was made. For each term there were two 
general files composed, each containing the writs and returns of a consecutive 
number of return days? Thus for each term there were now four files, two 
covering return days, one Panels etc. file, which contained an increasing number 
of Posteas, particularly on the Plea side, and one Rex file for the Crown side. 

It will be noticed how close together the first available separate files of 
each of the new groups are, 17 Edward II, 18 Edward II, 1 Edward III and 
6 Edward III—Aall within ten years. This may be due to pure chance survival; 
it cannot be due to modern arrangement or rearrangement. It may be due to no 
other cause than volume of business and mere convenience. On the other hand, 
the changes may have arisen from that very active period of administrative 
reform which followed the triumph of royal policy at Boroughbridge in 1322 and 
to which attention has so far been concentrated upon the Stapleton Exchequer 
reforms. Whatever the reason it is significant that there was no further separa- 
tion from the general return day files of Queen’s Bench Writs and Returns for 
a century. Naturally the content of the various groups of files had changed to 
some extent in the intervening period. 

It should be noted, however, that this process of separation, if methodical 
and useful, was not complete. The Panels files, for instance, contain jury lists for 
both Crown and Plea sides, on the Crown side for appeals and even indictments 
of felony, as well as for trespasses vi ef armis et contra pacem. But panels for 
appeals, felonies and trespasses vi et armis also appear in the Rex files, as, of course, 
do also panels for cases of a non-criminal nature which concerned the Crown. 
Occasionally, too, records and processes are by no means confined to the Recorda 
files. They also appear occasionally on Panels files and Rex files and even on 
return day files. Special attention, too, must be directed to certain records which 
are in the nature of Recorda though they are not the outcome of writs of error or 


1 The first of the Indictments files is for Michaelmas, 3 Henry VI, Q.B. 136/8/11. 

2 The new arrangement, which was fully established before the end of Edward III's reign, was 
Michaelmas term: (1) Octave, Quindene, Three Weeks, Month of Michaelmas, (2) Morrow of All 
Souls, Morrow, Octave and Quindene of Martinmas; Hilary term: (1) Octave, Quindene of Hilary, 
(2) Morrow and Octave of Purification; Easter term: (1) Quindene of Easter, (2) Three Weeks, 
Month, Five Weeks and Morrow of Ascension; Trinity term: (1) Octave, Quindene of Trinity, 
(2) Morrow, Octave and Quindene of St. John the Baptist. It is perhaps almost fixed by 43 Edward III 
(cf. Q.B. 136/4/208—11). 

3 For these reforms, see the Exchequer Ordinances, 16-19 Edward II, printed in the Red Book of the 
Exchequer (Rolls Series, 1897), iii. 848—969; and comment upon them in T. F. Tout, Chapters in 
the Administrative History of Medieval England (1920), ii. 211-12, 216—17, 258-68, 310-117, 
342-3; J. Conway Davies, The Baronial Opposition to Edward II (1918), pp. 529-34. 
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mittimus or certiorari. These are the records of Placita coram domino rege in Can- 
cellaria sua. These are records which were sent from Chancery to Queen’s Bench 
of causes which had reached a stage in the pleadings when recourse to a jury was 
necessary. Queen’s Bench ordered the summoning of the jury to appear before 
that court, took the verdict and formally recorded the verdict on the dorse of the 
record as a postea. The writs which accompanied these records are not in any of 
the groups of Queen’s Bench Writs and Returns. They must have been returned 
to the Chancery with the postea endorsed on them. Where are these writs now 
to be sought? The obvious answer would appear to be Chancery Files. The 
Placita themselves do not seem to have been returned to the Chancery normally. 
The class of Placita in Cancellaria, as has already been pointed out,? is lamentably 
weak for the fourteenth century. The Placita must be sought amongst the 
Queen’s Bench Writs and Returns or upon the Coram Rege rolls. 

The problem of other Posteas raises a number of important questions. Other 
Queen’s Bench Writs and Returns than Placita in Cancellaria had posteas 
entered on them, generally on the dorse. The brief note of the verdict of the jury 
was entered on the dorse of a writ or a panel. For the postea the brief note was 
subsequently expanded into a formal text. A writ of nisi prius might be endorsed 
Postea coram justiciariis Assise etc. or Postea coram J. P. vno Fusticiarorum domini 
Regis ad placita coram domino Rege tenenda associato sibi J. S. per formam Statuti 
etc. . . . Furatores dicunt quod defendens non culpabilis est. In an appeal of theft 
after the endorsement of pledges of prosecution the entry might be disclamat et 
dicit quod non culpabilis. Ideo venire facias etc. A verdict might run Furatores dicunt 
quod defendens est culpabilis ad dampna x iij s iiij d. Capiatur iudicium eic. or 
Furatores dicunt quod X. culpabilis et captus ad sectam etc. ‘Nulla terre nec 
tenementum bona nec catalla. A very frequent endorsement in a case of felony 
or trespass was Furatores dicunt quod non culpabilis nec retraxit. 

Two examples of the more formal postea must at present be sufficient. On a 


jury panelt was endorsed: 


(a) Postea ad prefatam diem dominicam apud sanctum Martinum Magnum London' 
veniunt partes predicti Et similiter juratores veniunt qui dicunt super sacramentum suum 
quod predictus W. in nullo est culpabilis de transgressione predicta. Et super hoc datum est 
dies partibus predictis coram domino Rege a die Pasche in tres septimanas vbicunque etc. 
de audiendo iudicio suo etcetera. Following this appeared the entry Hilarii etcetera. anno 
xii rotulo cui. . 

(5) Postea* ad prefatam diem dominicam apudsanctum Martinum Magnum London' 
coram prefatis R. de W. et R. de S. veniunt partes predicti in propriis personis suis. Et 
similiter juratores veniunt qui dicunt super sacramentum suum quod predictus J. S. S. uxorem 


“1 For Chancery Files, see Part 2 of this paper. 3 See above, p. 129. 
` 3 For the reasons which have been given above, n. 4, p. 140, references are again not given in this 
section. 
4 O.B. 136/4/61 (1), Panels file for Hilary, 12-13 Edward III. 6 Ibid. 
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predicti W. de K. vi et armis rapuit et eam cum bonis et catallis suis predictis ad valenciam 
quadraginta librarum abduxit sicut idem W. queritur ad dampnum ipsius W. C. librarum. 
Ideo dictum est prefatis W. et J. quod exspectant inde diem suum coram domino Rege a die 
Pasche in vnum mensem ubicunque etcetera de audiendo inde iudicio suo etcetera. Follow- 
ing this appeared the following entries in this order: (i) bona et catalla. .xl.li. dampnum .c.li. 
(ii) per Rotulum Michaelis anno xii rotulo cxxv. (iii) dampnum .cdi. (iv) per Rotulum Hillarii 
anno xiii rotulo cuir. 

When the note had been transformed into a formal verdict and judgement 
the question arises was the postea invariably enrolled on the roll of the central 
court. Theanswermustbeno. It was not invariably enrolled either in the term in 
which the verdict was given or in the term in which the judgement was rendered, 
or in the term when the first or any subsequent precept for the summoning of a 
jury was made, or in any earlier term in which the case may have been begun or 
an entry of process made. Among the Queen's Bench Writs and Returns the 
Posteas come to dominate the Panels etc. files before the end of the reign of 
Edward III and for the reign of Richard II these files become known as files of 
Panels, Bills and Posteas! and in due course the files become known as Posteas 
eic? At no time is the separation of Posteas complete, but it is sufficient to ease, 
to a considerable extent, the task of checking what proportion of them was 
enrolled. 

Before concluding the general discussion of Queen's Bench Writs and Re- 
turns, some indication should be given of the general bulk for the period from 
Richard I to Richard II; and some general indication given of the contents of 
some representative Recorda files. As Queen's Bench Writs and Returns run at 
present there isa single small file,® which has very recently been constructed of 
writs of the time of Richard I and Geoffrey FitzPeter. It consists of seventy-six 
items, seventy-five writs and one return by a sheriff, some of them recently 
grafted on to the class and derived from scattered sources such as Queen's Bench 
Miscellanea B. These interesting and important writs will shortly be published 
in full by Lady Stenton® so it is not necessary to say anything further about them 
at present. After the dates covered by this file, there are seven files and a number 
of broken files and loose writs for the reign of Henry III. Of these seven 
files only one is strictly a Coram Rege file, one for Trinity term 41 Henry III’; 


1 Cf. the covers of these files for the reign of Richard II. For Easter term, 14 Richard II, the cover 
runs Panelle assise et bille finite coram domino Rege, Q.B. 136/5/67 (3); for Michaelmas, 22 Richard II, 
Panelle assise et bille coram domino Rege, Q.B. 136/5/105 (3). In importance, however, the Posteas 
have the first place. 

* Cf. O.B. 136/9/28. 

3 Q.B. 136/1/1. 

4 For Q.B. Miscellanea B (Q.B. 140), see Part 2 of this paper. 

5 In the volume which Lady Stenton is editing on Pleas before the King or his Justices, 1198-1202, 
vol. i. as vol. lxvii. of the Selden Society. 

6 Q.B. 136/1/1-7. 7 Ibid.|3. Coram nobis vbicunque. 
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two are strictly Placita de Banco files1; one file contains writs for the county of 
Kent only,? the remaining three are files of writs of justices on commission. The 
range of the broken files and loose writs‘ in date covers the second half of 
Henry III’s reign, especially his last regnal years, and while some refer to 
Coram Rege and de Banco an equal number relate to travelling justices. As has 
already been suggested 5 this series of files and writs for the reign of Henry III 
could be more conveniently considered as Curia Regis files and the remainder 
transferred to a series of Common Law Writs and Returns relating to travelling 
justices. 

As the series is arranged at present there are but seven files of Queen’s Bench 
Writs and Returns for the reign of Edward I, all for return days, the earliest of 
which is for the Quindene of Hilary, 4 Edward I, and the latest for the Quindene 
of St. John the Baptist, 35 Edward LS For the reign of Edward II there are 
fifty-two files,’ of which all but two are return day files, the two exceptions being 
Panels files. The class does not begin to get into its proper stride until the reign 
of Edward III. For the two hundred and three legal terms of his reign there are 
fifty-nine terms without any files whatsoever. There are some whole regnal years 
without any files.!? The nineteenth regnal year is the first which has at least one 
file for each term.” The total number of files for the reign is four hundred and 
forty-four, of which eighteen are Recorda files and ten are Precepta Recordorum 
files. The first Panels file is for Easter, 3 Edward III, the first Rex file for 
Hilary, 6 Edward III!8; the first Precepta Recordorum file for 1 Edward III14 All 
the others, except the Recorda files are for return days within the respective terms, 
though frequently one file within the term covers more than pne return day. 
Taking the average number of items within each file as about three hundred, the 
total surviving files now in this class contain about a hundred and thirty-three 
thousand items. Had all the files for the whole reign survived or been comprised 
within the class, the number of items should have been in excess of three 
hundred thousand. 

For the reign of Richard II, in which there were eighty-eight legal terms, 
there are three hundred and twenty-eight files,15 of which fourteen are Recorda 


1 Q.B. 136/1/1. Coram justiciariis nostris apud Westmonasterium. Mich. 39-40 Henry III; /3. 
East. 42 Henry III. : 

3 [bid.J4. Mich. 47 Henry III. 

3 I5id./5. Bucks, Berks, Northants, Oxford etc. 27-32 Henry III; /6, Devon, Dorset, Somerset, 
Wilts, 45-6 Henry III; /7, Cambridge 56 Henry III. 

4 Ibid. ja. 5 See above, p. 128. 


€ Q.B. 136/2/1-2. 7 Q.B. 136/3/1-27. 
28. Ibid. [23 (2), Hil. 18 Edward II; /24 (3), East. 18 Edward II. 
‘7.8 Q.B. 136/4/1—249. 10 p.p. 2, 4 Edward III. 
u 0.5. dct 13 Ibid, |12 (1). 
13 Ibid. [26 (2). 14 Ibid. [1 (2). 


15 Q.B. 136/5/1-109. 
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files, ten are Precepta Recordorum files, seventy-eight are Panels files, seventy-six 
are Rex files, all the remainder being the new system of return day files, that is 
two per term! Taking now the average number of items per file as four 
hundred, there are a hundred and thirty-one thousand items available out of a 
potential hundred and fifty thousand. So for the whole period from Richard I to 
Richard II there are available in this class some three hundred thousand items. 

Next should be considered analyses of representative Recorda files, beginning 
with the first file of Coram Rege Recorda which appears to be available as a unit. 
This is not to be found amongst the class of Queen's Bench Writs and Returns 
but amongst a purely artificial and newly created class styled ‘Queen’s Bench 
Writs and Returns (Selected)? ‘There has been no selection in the creation of 
this artificial class. It consists either of whole files which have been divorced 
from the class of Queen's Bench Writs and Returns or of stray records which 
had been derived from burst bundles or files of that class. One of these items? 
is described in the official list as ‘Divers Writs and Returns, 15 to 18 Edward I1' 4 
It is, in fact, a file of three hundred and fifty-six membranes, the limits of date 
of which are correctly stated. As at present constituted, it is a made-up file, 
though there can be little doubt that the whole of the contents was originally 
contained in the contemporary filing, though the present order may not be that 
of the original file. A large number, indeed the majority of the contents consists 
of writs and returns of 16 and 17 Edward II, a number of which are concerned 
with the results of commissions and inquisitions made into the forfeitures after 
the rebellion of 1321/2 and their aftermath. Most of them are returns of 17 
Edward II, addressed to Geoffrey le Scrope and other justices coram rege. This 
regnal year of Edward II was exceptional, but the whole of the contents of this 
Recorda file is not concerned with exceptional matters. The humdrum routine of 
business coram rege finds its due and appointed place, even in a period almost 
revolutionary in its administrative and judicial procedures. 

There are the normal writs of scire facias, jury and mainpernors panels, lists 
of pledges, original and judicial writs, letters patent and letters close, bills, 
inquisitions and presentments. There are petitions,’ including petitions to king 
and council. ‘Though the majority of the returns are made by sheriffs and 
coroners, there are a few made by escheators, and among the returns made by 
local officials and officials of franchises are returns by the mayor of London,” 
various keepers of the peace,? the constables of Windsor,’ Rochester! and 


1 See above, p. 149 and n. 2. 
3 O.B. 138; cf. Giuseppi, op. cit., p. 234; Q.B. Class List, pp. 273 seg. 
3 Q.B. 138/5/112; similarly 5/121 is the Recorda file for 11 Henry IV 


4 Q.B. Class List, p. 279. 5 O.B. 138/5/112, mm. 58-9 ^. 
* Mim. 147, 208. : 7 M. 68. f 

8 Mm. 56~7, 88. 265—6. ? M. 87. : 
10 Mm. 205-6. i 
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Tickhill,! the Keeper of the castle of Clare,? the bailiffs of Isabella, Queen of 
England, and the bailiffs of Canterbury: Writs of certiorari to the treasurer 
and chamberlains produced records and processes from the Treasury of Receipt 
of Final Concords, the earliest of which was of 11 Henry IIIS and the latest 
,6 Edward IL? of assizes,” inquisitions, and processes in eyre,? from de 
Banco rolls'? and Coram Rege rolls! The records and processes returned from 
Coram Rege rolls prove that the rolls of that court were transferred to the Treas- 
ury of Receipts within a few years, if not within a few terms, of the hearings, as 
two are of 10 Edward II;!? one of 11 Edward II!? and one of 12 Edward II.14 
There appears to be one of 16 Edward II.!5 Records and processes returned 
coram rege by writs of certoriari to the treasurer and chamberlains were but a 
proportion of the records and processes returned. More recent pleas de Banco 
were returned by writs addressed to the chief or other justice of Common Pleas; 
and of Assizes to the senior or other justice who had taken them and still retained 
the rolls. The following summary of records and processes, other than those by 
“writs of certiorari to the treasurer and chamberlains will give some idea of the 
wide range and importance of the records in transcript in this single file of 
Recorda: Coram Rege,!9 seven; de Banco)? five; Chancery (common law side),!5 
two; assizes!? of various kads fourteen eyres,?® seven; oyer and terminer,” two; 
county court? six; keepers of peace,” four; gaol delivery, four; assize of 
fresh force before bailiffs of Canterbury, one; court of city of Cambridge, 
one; hustings court of London, one?? In addition there are records and pro- 
cesses of essoins and de attornatu ® and recorda from the Memoranda Rolls of 


- the Exchequer 3? i 
^ 1Mm. 284-5. ! Mm. 144-5. 3 Mm. 209-10. 
+ Mm. 52-3. 5 Mm. 282-3. 6 Mm. 76-7. 


7 Mm. 78—9, 94-5, 166—7, 187-8. 
8 Mm. 73-4, 274-5. 
? Mm. 50-1, 103-4, 105-6. 
10 Mm. 231-2, 318-19, 340-1. 
1 Mm. 82-3, 112-13, 193~4, 216-17, 220-1, 301-2. 
12 Mm. 82-3. 18 Mm. 220-1. M Mm. 216-17. 
15 Mm. 150-2. 
16 Mm. 80-1, 112-13, 216-17, ados 227—9, 233-5, 301—2. 
17 Mm. 36, 54—5, 230—2, 318—19, 340-1. 
18 Mm. 1-8, 107. 
1* Mm. 48-9, 60-1, 78-9; 94-5, 114—23, 127-30, 131-4, 168-9, 176-86, 187-8, 211-15, 
248-652, 256-7, 271-2. 
% Mm. 45-7, 50-1, 103-4, 133-5, 160-5, 258-9, 342-3. 
X Mm. 42, 267-8. 
.. . B Mm. 40-1, 50-1, 103-4, 133-57, 160-5, 258-9, 342-3. 
“ti 3 Mm. 34-5, 65-7, 89-90. 
‘4 Mm. 71-2, 97-8, 141-2, 253-5. 
æ Mm. 52-3. 3% Mm. 158-9. 
7? Mm 68-70, 2% M. 279. 2 Mm. 332-5. 
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Of the exceptional records in this file the following four which deal with 
important political and administrative matters, all of which deserve full publica- 
tion, will prove the unsuspected precious gems which may lie hidden in files of 
Queen's Bench Writs and Returns. Firstly, a writ of 19 May 1322 enclosed as 
a schedule to Geoffrey le Scrope and his fellow justices the Ordinances which had 
been made at the parliament of York so that they might be enrolled on the Coram 
Rege rolls.2 Secondly, a writ of 10 March 1324 enclosed to the justices a mem- 
orandum and statement which had been taken before the sheriffs of London and 
further statements which had been taken in the king’s presence, concerning a 
treason case? Thirdly, a writ of privy seal of 20 January 1324 addressed to 
Hervey de Stanton es ses compaignons justices de nostre Baunk por le Roy * enclosed 
a schedule with the heading Ces pointz sont reconez en la presence le Roy, concern- 
ing an examination made in the king’s presence at Gloucester, of the prior of 
Llanthony near Gloucester, who was suspected of having aided the king’s 
enemies.5 Lastly a recordum headed Ces sont Jes articles enquerables * gives a list of 
thirty articles which were to be enquired into, a new version of articles similar to 
Articles of the Eyre. 

After a bare recital of these exceptional records, the analysis of the contents 
of another Recorda file may seem prosaic, though this again covers an exceptional 
year, 1 Edward III.’ This file has been partially disrupted,® but its total content 
contained two hundred and ninety-nine items. These two hundred and ninety- 
nine items comprise in effect sixty-seven small files, the largest of which contains 
thirteen items? and the smallest a single item.!0 Though there are no exceptional 
items of the merit of those in the last Recorda file analysed, there are many items 
which reflect the political revolution which had just taken place. The con- 
demnation of the Despensers and the deposition and death of the king were the ` 
occasion of many petitions to king and council and many records and processes 
sent coram rege by writ of error or otherwise. In fact the file contains no less 
than seventeen petitions" There are the usual letters patent and letters close, 
many sending petitions or inquisitions su? pede sigilli. There are the usual panels 


1 Arrangements have been made for the publication of these records in the near future. 

2 Q.B. 138/5/112, mm. 9—ro. 

3 Mm. 223-6. 

4 Mm. 276-7. This appears on the tag of the letters of privy seal. 

5 Mm. 276-7. 6 M. 339. 

7 Q.B. 136/45 (1). . . 

8 Mm. 1 to 193 still remain on the thong of the file; a further 106 items, which have been numbered 
in the order in which they were found, had escaped from the thong. Below the mm. of the disrupted >- 
items are given in brackets. 

? Q.B. 136/4/5 (1). Mm. 52-65. —— | . . i 

10 M. (106). M. 17 also comprises a single item. There are several single files which consist of but 
two items, a writ, with a single return as a schedule. 


u Mm. 52, 97, ror, 108, 118, 121, 158, (9), (11), (13), (18), (20), (31), (39), (62), (80), (105). 
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of jurors and mainpernors. Assizes and final concords sent in as records and 
processes under writs of certiorari to the treasurer and chamberlains or to the 

justices are much more numerous. The records and processes of assizes total 

eighteen 1; of final concords, twelve? Of the final concords three were dated 

18 Edward IL? returned by the treasurer and chamberlains, proving that the - 
records of Common Pleas had been quickly deposited in the Treasury of Receipt. 
The speed with which records were deposited in the Treasury of Receipt is 
further evidenced by the return to a writ of certiorari dated 7 May 1327. The 
return on the dorse of the writ stated that by virtue of the writ the muniments 
which had belonged to Hugh le Despenser and which had recently been delivered 
to the treasurer and chamberlains by a clerk, by the king’s order, had been 
searched and among them had been found a charter required, a transcript of 
which was sent coram rege attached to the writ. 

Other records and processes sent coram rege included de Banco,’ three; oyer 
and terminer six; Placita coram Cancellario domini Regis,’ two; eyre, one; 
county court,’ outlawry, two; indictment,” one; abjuration before coroner," . 
one; inquisitions before sheriffs,!? five; before escheator,'? one; before special 
commissions,!4 two. There was a record of a plea before the justice of Chester 15 
and of one before the bailiffs of the liberty of the city of Canterbury.19 There 
was a Recordum coram Baronibus de Scaccario!" In reply to letters close the 
keeper of the writs of the Bench returned that ‘by virtue of this writ I have 
found the writ mentioned therein, a transcript of which I have delivered to . . . 
in full council.’ 18 


.! Mm. 4-10, 33-40, 56, 79-85, 90-I, 110-14, 115-17, 122-6, 127433, 140-6, 147-8, 
166-9, 170-5, (44-50), (57-60), (72-5), (89-96), (97-103). 
* Mm. 4-13, 104-6, 155-7, 162-5, 184, 191-3, (5-7), (21-3); (3273) (37-9); (76-8), (81-3). 
3 Mm. 184, 191-3, (81-3). m. 99—100. 
5 Mm. 49-51. (This was a plea of Michaelmas term, 18 Edward IT); (1-2), (3-4). 
€ Mm. 17, 18-27, 53-65, 86—9, 134—9, 176-8. 
7 Mm. 41-8, 77-8. 
8 Mm. (61-3). 
? Mm. 179-85, (42-3). 
10 Mm. (27-9). 
H Mm. 14-16. s 
18 Mm. 28-9, 66-71, 149-51, 153-4, (24-6). 
13 Mm. 107-9. 
14 Mm. 92-4, 95-103. ' 
; .72—6. 18 Mm. (70-1). Y Mm. (64-6). 
18 M. (34). The writ was dated 20 February 1327 and was issued per peticionem de consilio. 


J. Conway Davis, 


[To be concluded.] 
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Tue speculations of Dr. Kantorowicz about Bracton and the composition of the 
De Legibus provoked rejoinders. Among the most trenchant is Mr. H. G. 
Richardson’s Azo, Drogheda and Bracton, a main purpose of which is to show the 
improbability of the suggestion that Bracton composed the De Legibus while 
serving as clerk to William Raleigh and before Raleigh ceased to be the senior 
Justice of the court coram rege in the summer of 1239. Kantorowicz derived his 
knowledge of Bracton’s life and times from the discoveries and suggestions of 
others; perhaps for that reason his speculations might fail to be informed and 
disciplined by that understanding of ascertained fact and right feeling for the 
probable and possible in conjecture, which sometimes comes from a profound 
study of the written evidences of a period. Maitland, however, had made such 
a study of the times of Martin Pateshull, Raleigh and Bracton; but in one passage 
Mr. Richardson carries his attack beyond Kantorowicz to Kantorowicz’s 
sources, and seeks to disprove Maitland’s suggestion that Raleigh may have 
been Pateshull’s clerk and so have inherited from him those plea rolls of the 
Bench and eyres which Bracton later used? Mr. Richardson will allow Raleigh 
‘to have acted in 1221 and 1226 as clerk to justices itinerant, among whom 
Martin of Pattishall was the most prominent" but he at once qualifies this by 
adding ‘he seems at that time to have been a royal clerk. Apparently, therefore, 
their relations were official rather than personal, and the fact that Raleigh had 
some of Pattishall's eyre rolls in his possession implies neither his employment 
in a personal capacity nor that he served Pattishall in the bench. We may go 
further and add that, certainly from 1225, when Raleigh begins to figure in the 
chancery rolls, his activities are quite incompatible with the discharge of the 
duties of a clerk to the judge of the bench, whether in a private or an official 
capacity.” à 

1 The following class references have been used for original records in the Public Record Office: 
K.B. 26 for Curia Regis Rolls; J.J. 1 for Eyre etc. Rolls; E. 159 for Exchequer Memoranda Rolls (King's 
Remembrancer) and E. 368 for Exchequer Memoranda Rolls (Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer). Dates 
and details of eyres referred to are taken from an exhaustive list of them which I have prepared for- the: 
reign of Henry III, while biographical matter about William of York for which no authority is furnished 
is based on ‘Six Letters concerning the Eyres of 1226—8', Eng. Hist. Rev., lxv. (1950), 492—504. 

$ Eng. Hist. Rev., lix. (1944), 22-47. 

3 Op. cit., 28-9. 
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However, if we examine carefully the records of Raleigh’s activity in the 
chancery rolls from 1225 until May 1229, when he became a justice of the 
Bench, we shall find nothing in them to support this assertion! There is little to 
examine: a couple of taxation commissions, in 1225 and 1227, and a couple of 
judicial commissions, in 1226, in one of which, however, and in one other matter, 
the William of Raleigh concerned may not be the future justice. In the first, on 
15 February 1225, Thomas de Muleton, then the justice of the Bench next in 
seniority to Pateshull, was appointed to head the panel of assessors for the 
fifteenth in Lincolnshire, to sit at Lincoln on 2 March; Raleigh was subse- 
quently added to this panel? This was Lent vacation business; indeed to enable 
the taxing to proceed rapidly throughout England the Bench had ended its 
Hilary sessions rather earlier than usual, with the period called the octave of 
Candlemas in the fines and Hilary one month in the plea rolls (roughly 9-15 Feb- 
ruary). Moreover, two other Bench justices and a large number of royal and 
other clerks were called on to serve in the various panels. Pateshull was not 
engaged, so if Raleigh was his clerk it need not have interfered with his service 
and would have fitted in well with a visit to his Northamptonshire living at 
Blatherwycke. Muleton, moreover, seems to have had a high opinion of Raleigh, 
for a few years later, in Trinity term 1231, when he had for some time past trans- 
ferred his interests to his northern estates (where his eldest son Lambert suc- 
ceeded him), he settled his estates at Whaplode and Holbeach on his younger 
son Thomas, received this son’s homage in court before his fellow justices and 
committed him and his estates to Raleigh ‘as to a steward’.? No doubt by arrange- 
ment, to help him keep an eye on the young man and his lands, the patrons of 
Whaplode, Croyland abbey, then presented Raleigh to the rectory, which he 
held until his episcopal consecration in 1239.4 In the second matter, in the 
autumn and winter of 1226—7, Pateshull with two other justices, William de 
l’Isle and Richard Duket, was on eyre in the north; there are two pieces of evi- 
dence which show that Raleigh was with them as a senior clerk. On 30 January 
1227 Raleigh was appointed along with de l’Isle and Duket to tallage in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland. Under Richard I and John the commission to 
justices in eyre seems norfnally to have empowered them to tallage; under 
Henry III this was no longer so, but in the earlier years, when a general tallage 
was ordered, advantage was sometimes taken of their presence in the provinces 


1 Some of Mr. Richardson's citations are irrelevant, since they are appointments made after Raleigh 
became a justice. i 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1216-25, pp. 561-2; Rot. Lit. Class., ti. 146b. 

3 K.B. 26/109, m. 17d. Muleton was then senior and Raleigh next him among the Bench justices. 

4 Register of Hugh of Welles, ii. 187; Grosseteste®s Register, pp. 24, 36, 122. He was succeeded by 
Robert Lexington who held the living till his death. 

5 Eng. Hist. Reo., lxv. 495-6. 

8 Rot. Lit. Glaus., ii. 208b. 
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to give them a special commission and so ease the burden on the other tallagers, 
as in this case. By the time the commission reached them the circuit would have 
been completed except for the Northumberland eyre; they tallaged in that 
county, but it is uncertain whether they did so in Cumberland, whose eyre had 
been postponed. Here it is Raleigh's presence with Pateshull which explains 
his inclusion in this commission; the main judicial work of the circuit, in 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire and Westmoreland, was over and he trans- 
acts this fiscal business, perhaps as Pateshull’s deputy, with Pateshull’s junior 
colleagues. It is possible that his fellow clerk, William of York, who was certainly 
with the justices in the Northumberland eyre, also acted as a tallager? The two 
judicial commissions both concern Devonshire. On 4 January 1226 a William 
of Raleigh was appointed the senior of four assize justices, to take an assize at 
Fxeter on 10 February; his colleagues included Warin fitz Joel, the junior 
justice of the Bench, and Hugh Peverel.? We shall see that it is possible that 
this Raleigh was not the future justice. On 8 January a William of Raleigh who 
seems certainly to be the future justice was appointed to sit with Peverel and the 
sheriff of Devon, on a date they were to arrange, to hear the Devon aspects of 
a dispute between that great baron of the west country, William Briwer, and his 
estate steward, Herbert le Pynu.* However, the Bench remained in session 
until early March, with Warin among the justices;5 so it is quite likely that both 
these commissions were carried out later than the date appointed and in the 
vacation. Commissions to four justices were often carried out otherwise than 
appointed. For example, Ralph de Bray was appointed one of four justices to 
sit at Exeter on 30 June 12265; they did not sit then and Bray did not sit at all, 
for by his own patent he appointed a William of Raleigh in his place and the 
assize was taken on 14 July.” Similarly, in the last session Pateshull held for 
Essex assizes, at Stratford in February 1229, he heard a case which had been put 
down for hearing by four justices a little earlier.5 There remains the other 
matter. On 20 October 1225 the men of Devon agreed to pay 200 marks for 
the right to choose their own sheriff for three years from Michaelmas 1225, the 
sheriff to receive £30 yearly for expenses and to answer for all the issues of the 


1 The Northumberland tallage is recorded in Pipe Roll ro Henry III but there is nothing under 
Cumberland in this or the next year. 

3 See below, p. 167. 3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p.71. 

4 Ibid., pp. 73-4. Other commissioners were appointed to deal with the Cornwall and Devon 
aspects of this affair. Mr. Richardson is mistaken in believing that this had any connexion with the ac- 
counts of William Briwer the younger, who in October 1225 retired from being sheriff of Devon; his 
deputy was Roger de Langeford. 

5 ‘The latest fines are dated ‘Candlemas one month’ (2 March onwards); Warin appears in all of 
them. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, pp. 72-3. 

7 Devon Fines, ed. Reichel, i. no. 141: rare example of a fine made before justices ad Aoc assignati. 

8 K.B. 26/105, m. 11; cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p. 282. 
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county.! On the same day ‘William de Ralegh’ was appointed to keep the county,? 
which he did for the stipulated three years. Next day, as sheriff, he was ordered 
to arrange for the election of a coroner, apparently in his place, though the 
wording of the writ is not quite straightforward.* Foss hesitated to identify the 
sheriff with the future justice 4; Lady Stenton thought identification improb- 
able.5 Mr. Richardson thinks there is no doubt about the identification. Not a 
few sheriffs in the earlier years of Henry III's reign were responsible for, but 
did not themselves discharge, the routine of administration; Mr. Richardson, 
aware that Raleigh and the sheriff of Devon are distinguished as separate persons 
in the commission to deal with the Devon aspects of the Briwer-le Pynu affair, 
hints that Raleigh was such a sheriff. We shall return to this question of identity 
and show that there are some grounds for believing that the sheriff of Devon was 
a layman and knight whose landed interests lay in the country north and west of 
Barnstaple, on the fringe of Exmoor. For the moment it is only necessary to 
point out that Mr. Richardson’s identification of the future justice with the 
sheriff of Devon adds no strength to his case. If Raleigh were the sheriff then 
on Mr. Richardson’s own admission his duties did not prevent him, in 1226-7, 
from serving as a clerk on eyre, for several months, in counties most remote 
from Devon and over a time when he should have made his Michaelmas proffer. 
If his duties allowed him to do so much it is hard to see why they should not 
have allowed him at other times to work under Pateshull in the Bench at 
Westminster. 

Mr. Richardson’s case is thus open to some doubt. Having excepted against 
it we may now state our own. It is that generally, from 1219 (probably for some 
years earlier) to 1229, in eyre and in the Bench, Raleigh served Pateshull, though 
he may not have been present throughout the whole of every term of the Bench, 
in every eyre or in all the vacation assizes in which Pateshull sat; and that, 
whether or not Raleigh's standing grew with the years (towards the end of the 
period he seems to have been the equal, if not the superior, of several junior 
justices), his service was to the end personal rather than official, if such a dis- 
tinction must be drawn: and Mr. Richardson himself seems to have doubts 
about the validity of the distinction in these years. For the main facts of our 
case we may do what medieval litigants sometimes did: put ourselves on the rolls 
of the court, but with the difference that we do not vouch the record of pleas 
but the ephemeral #rivia of a decade of clerks. For during this period and a 
little beyond it there is an abundance of references in these rolls to men who 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1216-25, p. 544. 


2 Ibid. 
3 Rot. Lit. Glass., ii. 67a: Mandatum est Willelmo de Raleg’ vicecomiti Devon’ quod loco eius qui prins 
fait corowator . .. eligi faciat alium coronatorem. 


4 Dictionary of the Fudges, p. 545. 
5 Selden Society, vol. 53, p. xviii. 
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seem to be acting in a clerical capacity about the court, in the Bench and on eyre. 
Many of these references occur when parties, having compromised an action, 
are given a day for taking their chirographs; we may be told who holds the note 
from which the final concord will be drafted or, less often, who has the chiro- 
graphs themselves or the particulars of the lands concerned. Sometimes we are 
told that a man has been given custody of charters produced in a suit, or holds an 
original writ that has presumably not been filed. Sometimes money is paid 
through the agency of the court; we are told who is to receive it or who is to act 
as a pledge for the payment being made. Some of these references, mainly about 
notes and chirographs, appear at the end of the record of the relevant plea; others 
appear among those brief entries which commonly occupy a few inches at the 
top and rather more at the bottom of membranes. It was apparently the clerks’ 
practice to use these places for entering the record of replevins, attornments, 
certain adjournments, obligations for payments, recognizances and so on, leaving 
the body of the membrane free for later recording pleas. It remained the prac- 
tice to use the bottom of membranes for miscellaneous entries long after the 
development of separate rolls for attornies and plevins; but the fashion of re- 
ferring to men who are acting in a clerical capacity about the court declines 
quite sharply about 1231, after giving us a glimpse of Roger de Thurkelby at 
. his duties as a clerk in the Bench. Many men are mentioned in these capacities 
and of some we know that they so acted and little more: Miles the chirographer, 
for example who, as Lady Stenton has remarked, was unique in authenticating 
per Milonem many of the feet of fines made during Pateshull’s western circuit of 
1221-24 Others achieved some distinction, like Nicholas de Neville? But there 
are two men who appear throughout this period, men referred to so often that 
they can hardly have been other than senior clerks and who each became justices 
of the Bench, senior justices of the court coram rege and, Matthews converted 
from the seat of custom, bishops; William Raleigh and William of York. It is 
fortunate that Raleigh had such a colleague, for William of York was un- 
doubtedly a king’s clerk, so that his early career can usefully be contrasted with 
Raleigh's.? 
‘There is one mention of Raleigh before the civil war, when in 1214 he held 

a chirograph.* Then, in the first surviving complete roll under Henry III, for 

1 Curia Regis Rolls, viii. 167; x. 106; Selden Society, vol. 59, pp. xvi-xvii. 

3 Curia Regis Rolls, viii, passim. i 

3 My survey was first made from the original rolls; subsequently, the Deputy Keeper of the Records 
and Sir Cyril Flower have materially helped the survey to be exhaustive by permitting me to use the 
indexes prepared by Sir Cyril for the volumes now in the press: Curia Regis Rolls, volumes xi (Hilary 
I223-Mich. 1224); xii (Hilary 1225--Easter 1226); xiii (Easter 1227—Hilary 1230). References are 
accordingly given to these volumes. They are by volume and case number not (as in references down to 
vol. x) by volume and page. For Raleigh, references to the original rolls have also been given, for these 


volumes in the press. 
4 Curia Regis Rolls, vii. 267. 
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Michaelmas 1219, we find him holding the notes of final concords and chiro- 
graphs.! In Hilary 1220 he holds a chirograph and acts as an attorney to receive 
one *; in Easter 1220 he acts as an attorney to receive judgement and money for 
a concord is paid through him ?; in Michaelmas 1220 he receives the first part 
of a payment on behalf of Thomas de Albo Monasterio and in Hilary 1221 re- 
ceives the final instalment.* During these terms William of York holds notes 
and, in one case, note and chirographs successively.5 In Easter 1221 we find 
Raleigh holding notes and learn that he has an aumbry or cupboard in which he 
has put a chirograph.f There is no Trinity term in 1221; Segrave is in the north 
with the justiciar, while Pateshull is beginning his western circuit of the eyre 
that lasts, with brief intervals, until the following January. As Lady Stenton 
has pointed out, Raleigh goes with Pateshull; he acts as an agent for a payment 
during the Salop eyre and authenticates the membranes of the amercements 
roll of the Warwick eyre.” The Bench resumes its sessions in Michaelmas term 
1221 but Pateshull reaches it from the west only in late November. During this 
term we find William of York holding notes, acting as an attorney to receive a 
Neville fine and writing a Neville charter which is enrolled ?; the only mention 
of his colleague occurs when, at the end of a case, the writer remarks *we have 
not got the note because William of Raleigh has it.’® But in Trinity 1222—the 
rolls of the two intervening terms are wanting—Raleigh is back and holds a 
chirograph,” while William of York holds notes and has custody of a charter." 
Rolls survive for only two of the next five terms in which the Bench sat: Hilary 
and Michaelmas 1223. In Hilary term William of York has notes and chiro- 
graphs 1; Raleigh has a writ? In Michaelmas term William of York has notes 
and also has the note and extent of lands in a Wiltshire case in which Raleigh 
has custody of the charters!* ; Raleigh also has a chirograph, has paid to the 
exchequer money received as an agent and is to receive money on another ac- 
count, while a payment due from William le Bigod is to be made ‘before the 
Justices of the Bench, into the hands of M. de Pateshull’ or William de Raleg' '.!5 
So far these references show Raleigh acting in a responsible position in the 

Bench, going on eyre with Pateshull and being treated as Pateshull's deputy. 

1 Curia Regis Rolls, viii. 40, 77; 23, 145. 2 Ibid., pp. 186, 206. 

3 Ibid., pp. 294, 390. 4 Ibid., ix. 208; x. 10. 

5 Ibid., viii. 137; ix. 218, 221, 235, 244, 323, 345; vili. 72, 254. 

8 Ibid., x. 94, 111, 127; 78: in almonera sua. 

7 Selden Society, vol. 53, pp. 422, 429, 432. 

8 Curia Regis Rolls, x. 175, 177, 185; 250; 217. 

9 Iżid., p. 181. 10 Ibid., p. 343. 

1l Ibid., pp. 287, 308, 339; 322. 

13 Ibid., xi. 145, 353, 402; 253, 482, 576. 

13 Ibid., 597 (K.B. 26/82A, m. 19). 

14 Ibid., 1162, 1241, 1346; 1201 (K.B. 26/83, m. 22). 

15 Ibid., 741, 923, 1298, 1375 (K.B. 26/83, ms. sd, 11d, 25, 28). 
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Sir Cyril Flower would go further and claim that the first five of Pateshull’s ex- 
tant rolls were substantially written by Raleigh The body of Pateshull’s rolls 
for 1219 Mich., 1220 Hilary with Easter, 1220 Trinity and 1220 Mich. appear 
to be written by the same hand, which is large, flowing, with a slight backward 
tilt and with a distinctive preference for certain forms of letters. The fifth roll 
covers Pateshull’s Bench activity for the whole of 1221 and much though not all 
of it is written in the same hand.® Pateshull had held the Hertford eyre in De- 
cember 1220 and the pleas begin with some Essex and Herts. cases which had 
been adjourned into the Bench and were dealt with before Hilary term began. 
The full proceedings for Hilary and Easter terms follow (the former cut short 
by the Bytham affair) but Pateshull did not return to Westminster from his 
western circuit until late November so that for Michaelmas there is matter only 
for the very end of term, with a membrane of memoranda on matters arising out 
of that circuit which he wished to discuss with the Council. In Easter term, in a 
Berkshire suit in which the parties were given a day in November to take their 
chirographs, the writer adds ‘we now have the note’; in the other surviving roll 
for that term, after a similar entry of this adjournment, the writer adds ‘William 
of Ralegh’ has the note. The hand that wrote ‘we now have the note’ seems to 
be the hand that predominates in the first five of Pateshull’s surviving rolls; the 
parallel passage suggests that it is the hand of Raleigh. A claim advanced by the 
editor of the Curis Regis Rolls is grounded in a profound knowledge of these 
records and commands our respect; nevertheless, in fairness to Mr. Richardson’s 
opinion, we may see what can be advanced against it. It can be objected that it 
infers too much from a single passage. In Pateshull’s four earlier rolls we some- 
times find the impersonal ‘ we have the note’; but where there are other rolls for 
the same terms we find that the records of these cases also have ‘we have the 
note'.* Again, in Pateshull's rolls we find Raleigh referred to along with Nicholas 
de Neville, William of York, Miles, Phillip, John and the rest; perhaps some of 
these references are not in the predominant hand of the rolls but entries made in 
the hands of other clerks, yet there are references to Raleigh which seem to be 
in the predominant hand." Finally, to narrow matters to Easter term 1221 we 
find the holders of notes mentioned on ten occasions in Pateshull’s roll. Four 
times the holder is William of York; the other roll, whose owner is unknown, 

1 Curia Regis Rolls, viii. p. vi, x. 1; Introduction to the Curia Regis Rolls, 1199-1230 (Selden Society, 
vol. lxii), pp. 8-10, 32, 271. 

3 K.B. 26/71, 72, 74, 77 and 79. 

3 K.B. 26/79, ms. 3-4; according to the fines this was done at the Tower of London. The editorial 
note, Curia Regis Rolls, x. 3, is mistaken in suggesting that the Bench itself sat at Hertford. 

4 K.B. 26/79, ms. 31-3; the editorial note, Curia Regis Rolls, x. 167, does not notice the connexion 
of the memoranda with Pateshull’s circuit. 

5 Curia Regis Rolls, x. 127 (K.B. 26/79, m. 21 and 80, m. 11). 

6 Ibid., viii. 35, 38, 43, 58, 63, 234, 256. 

2 Compare originals of Curia Regis Rolls, viii. 40 and 77 with 145. 
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omits to mention who holds the note in these four cases.! Once the holder is 
‘William’ and once he is Miles the chirographer; the other roll also gives these 
names. Twice the holder is Raleigh; in one case the other roll also has Raleigh 
but the second case does not seem to occur init? In the two remaining cases the 
holder is ‘we’; in the first case the other roll also has ‘we’; it is in the second case, 
as we have seen, that it has Raleigh. We are of course very much in the dark 
about the mechanical side of business in the Bench. The clerks had presumably 
to assist in arranging the hearing of cases from the writs, to assist in taking 
essoins, replevins, attornies and the like, to write judicial writs, draft the notes of 
final concords, keep documents produced in suits, file up the returned judicial 
and original writs, write the essoins and plea rolls and so on. Precisely how this 
was done we do not know. Presumably there were one or more senior clerks, 
with a small staff, who served the court impersonally and probably owed their 
appointment to the chancellor; in addition there were clerks employed by par- 
ticular justices. But we do not know how many clerks there were, what seniority 
there was among them and how they divided their labour. An investigation into 
the way in which the plea rolls and the (unhappily neglected) essoin rolls of this 
period were prepared would lend itself to an interesting study, especially for the 
palaeographer, since some of the hands in the rolls are very distinctive; pending 
such a study we may feel that the claim that Raleigh wrote the major part of the 
first five of Pateshull’s extant Bench rolls is not fully established. However, it 
cannot be denied that in this one crucial passage it seems to be Raleigh or 
the small staff under Raleigh—not William of York, Nicholas de Neville or 
any of the others or their staff—who is responsible for preparing Pateshull’s 
rolls. 

From Trinity 1224 to Hilary 1229 there is at least one roll for every term in 
which the Bench sat, except for Easter 1225. William of York has a note and 
chirographs in Trinity 1224 and is mentioned ten times as holding notes and 
once as being an agent for payment in Michaelmas 1224.5 Raleighis not mentioned 
in Trinity term but in Michaelmas term he acts as an agent for payment and also 
receives a charter for safe-custody. In Hilary 1225 William of York holds 
notes on five occasions." There is no routine entry about Raleigh but there is a 
record of a conveyance to him (or to a namesake) by Thomas de Weston of land 


1 Caria Regis Rolls, x. 42, 64, 80, 95; the corresponding cases occur in K.B. 26/80, ms. 2, 5, 4d and 
8d but the omission is not noted in Cwria Regis Rolls. 

2 Ibid., x. 78, 106; compare K.B. 26/80, ms. 6d and 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 94 (compare K.B. 26/80, m. 8d) and rrr. 

4 Ibid., p. 77 (compare K.B. 26/80, m. 6d). 

5 Ibid., xi. 1636, 1665, 1676, Trinity; nos. 2071, 2120, 2370, 2390, 2508, 2690, 2779, 2781, 
2836, 2855 and (agent) 2462, Mich. 

8 Ibid., 2541, 2636 (K.B. 26/85, ms. 21, 25). 

7 Ibid, xii. 16, 48, 283, 358, 381. 
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at Bray, in Devon (apparently that near South Molton).1 It is the sort of enrol- 
ment that anyone closely connected with the court could have made on their own 
or another’s behalf. It was in the Lent vacation following that Raleigh was com- 
missioned as a tax assessor for Lincolnshire. In Trinity 1225 it is William of 
York’s turn to be unmentioned; for Raleigh we have a note that the instalments 
of a composition which ended a Northamptonshire suit between litigants from 
Nassington and Yarwell are to be paid, during July and August, at Raleigh's 
house at Blatherwycke, a few miles west of these villages This house we may 
assume to be the rectory: Raleigh seems to be obliging neighbours by letting the 
payments be made there in vacation rather than in term at the distant Bench. 
Blatherwycke, on the Basset fee, was a home of the Engaynes. Viel Engayne 
had presented Raleigh to the living in 1220; he held it until his consecration as 
bishop of Norwich.? If we go forward a little we find that in November 1228 
Raleigh received the wardship and marriage of the heir of William Engayne4 
Mr. Richardson, who otherwise ignores Raleigh’s connexion with the Engaynes 
and Northamptonshire, regards this as simply an emolument for a royal clerk; 
perhaps it was rather a piece of business which Raleigh undertook for the family. 
Blatherwycke lay close to Kingscliffe forest whence, in April 1231, Raleigh re- 
ceived a gift of ten oaks.5 Gifts of venison, or licences for hunting, were made 
to him in November 1230 and July 1231 from Rockingham forest, farther 
away to the south-west; € under the de Rivaux regime, when many royal servants 
received some additional office, Raleigh was made life Keeper of Rockingham 
Castle." It may be but a coincidence that Raleigh obtained a living in, and main- 
tained a close connexion with, the county that is peculiarly associated with 
Pateshull; though curiously enough, in the year that Raleigh was presented to 
Blatherwycke, Pateshull and he occur together as witnesses to a deed of institu- 
tion made at Northampton on 24 May 1220, in the short Whitsun recess.® 
About the beginning of Michaelmas term 1225 we find that Raleigh still 
has his cupboard at Westminster and has put into it a writ of novel disseisin in 
a Northants suit that has been respited for want of recognitors and is to be taken 
by Pateshull at Northampton on 22 December.? Later in the term he is given the 
custody of charters and a chirograph and, about the end of November, he puts a 
chirograph into the cupboard.’ It was in the course of this term, as we have seen, 

1 Curia Regis Rolls, 111 (K.B. 26/89, m. 3d). 

2 Ibid., 553 (KB. 26/90, m. 5d). 

3 Bridges, History of Northamptonshire, i i. 275, 278—9; Register of Hugh of Welles, ii. 99; Register of 
Robert Grosseteste, p. 193. Cf. also the action of darrein presentment, Viel Engayne v. Prior of Fineshed 
in Trinity 1239: (K.B. 26/120, m. 7). 

€ Cal. Close Rolls, 1227—31, p. 131. 5 Ibid., p. 491. 

8 Ibid., pp. 459, 514. 7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1225-32, p. 490. 

8 Welles Register, ii. 185. i 

® Curia Regis Rolls, xii. 908 (K.B. 26/88, m. 8). 

10 bid., 1121, 1574 (K.B. 26/88, ms. 16d, 33d). 
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that a ‘William de Ralegh’ became sheriff of Devon. William of York also had 
some work to do during the Christmas vacation, being appointed to join with the 
sheriff in hearing a case in the county court at Huntingdon on 20 December!; 
possibly he was going to spend Christmas at his nearby living of King’s Ripton. 
In Hilary 1226 he appears in a private capacity, putting in a claim as the parson 
of Easington, an Aûmale living in Holderness? The Aümale connexion re- 
appears when he acts as the earl’s attorney, is indeed styled the earl’s clerk, when 
receiving charters at the end of Easter term 1226.* In Hilary term Raleigh puts 
another chirograph into his cupboard and is the pledge for a payment in a Nor- 
folk suit. In Easter term he is not mentioned. Only one other person seems to 
be mentioned as holding notes and chirographs in these terms and he, irritatingly 
enough, is simply ‘William’. 5 One is tempted to assume that he is William of 
York, although once at least he may be Raleigh.* For among the many clerks 
who were called on to serve in assesssing the fifteenth in 122$ there was a certain 
‘William of the Bench’, who was in the panel for Cambs. and Hunts. and who 
was granted a Âberate in the same authority as Nicholas de Neville, similarly 
employed elsewhere." These facts suggest that the name is a soubriquet for 
William of York, for these are the counties in which one would expect to find 
him act and, because of his connexion with Ralph de Neville, one would expect 
to find him securing an allowance for his services; it so happens that, as William 
of York, he does not appear in any of the many panels of tax assessors although, 
like Nicholas de Neville and Raleigh, a great number of royal and other clerks 
were employed as tax commissioners. If William of York is identical with 
‘William of the Bench’ then it is highly probable that he is identical with the 
‘William’ of the Bench plea rolls; it is hardly rash to believe that he was an 
official so well known that his toponymic could sometimes be omitted or for- 
gotten. Before assuming this for certain, however, we would need to know 
rather more of the career of William of London before he first sat as a justice, 
during the justiciar’s tour of the west with the king in the late summer of 
1226, for after this ‘William’ is no longer to be found constantly at work at 
Westminster. 


1 Curia Regis Rolls, 1282; compare 1554, 1944. 

2 Ibid., 2283; the relative fine, made about 16 May following, is also endorsed with his claim: 
C.P. 25 (1), 284/18, no. 21. Gray's Register (Surtees Society, lvi) 33 does not record his presentation to 
this living until March 1230, bit in 1228 a chancery messenger went to him at Easington, Ca/. Liberate 
Rolls, 1226-40, p. 84. 

3 Curia Regis Rolls, xii. 2414. * Ibid., 1651, 1858 (K.B. 26/94, ms. 3, 10). 

5 Ibid., 85, 178, 252, 378, Hilary 1225; 1157, 1162, 1207, 1367, 1444, 1448, 1480, Mich. 1225; 
1754, 2003, 2115, Hilary 1226; 2231, 2263, 2337, 2394, Easter 1226. 

6 The Norfolk suit in which ‘William’ holds a note, idid., 1448, seems to be related to that in which 
Raleigh is pledge for a payment, 1858. 

7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1216-25; pp. 536, 565. Possibly, however, this magister Willelmas de Banco 
or de Bancis was a member of the de Bancis family, who were prominent in Cambridgeshire. 
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Between Easter 1226 and Easter 1227 there were no sessions of the Bench. 
It was in the autumn and winter of 1226—7, beginning at Lincoln on 15 Septem- 
ber, that Pateshull went on circuit in the north, taking with him as clerks both 
Raleigh and William of York. The latter had personal reasons for going on a 
northern circuit, for in addition to his older Yorkshire interests he had very 
recently been presented to the living of Kirk Deighton, near Knaresborough, 
and with any luck he would have an opportunity of visiting this and the rest 
during the circuit. There can be little doubt that his friendship with Ralph de 
Neville helped him to secure this convenient appointment as a clerk on eyre and 
ensured that he received a Aberate for his expenses. No such allowance is re- 
corded for Raleigh, nor had he any known personal interests in the north which 
might have prompted him to serve with justices who already had an experienced 
clerk with them rather than with the justices in Segrave's circuit in the midlands 
and west or with the circuit which opened later, in February 1227, under Mule- 
ton in the south-west. We shall find it hard to avoid concluding that Raleigh 
went with Pateshull simply because he was Pateshull's right hand man. All the 
rolls of this circuit are unfortunately lost. We know directly of Raleigh's pres- 
ence only through a famous letter written by William of York and a deed which 
the two clerks and the justices witnessed during the York eyre. We have already 
seen that when judicial business was nearly over, about February 1227, Raleigh 
assisted the junior justices in tallaging in Northumberland and perhaps in 
Cumberland also. There was a fourth member of this tallage commission: 
*William of the Bench'. We know not merely that William of York was present 
during the Northumberland eyre but also that he later brought back to the ex- 
chequer the estreats of the fiscal matter of that eyre, so the probability that this 
was his soubriquet is heightened; this tallage commission and the 1225 taxation 
. commission provide the only known references in the close and patent rolls to 

‘William of the Bench’. 

When the Bench reopened the king sat with his justiciar and justices, 
throughout Easter term and for part of Trinity term 1227; this was no doubt a 
public manifestation of his recently proclaimed assumption of royal power. 
Though Pateshull was at Westminster there are no routine references to Raleigh 
in either term. William of York holds a note and particulars of land in Easter 
term; in Trinity term he holds an original writ, is given custody of a suspect 
charter under Pateshull's seal and also holds particulars of lands? There were 
no Michaelmas sessions of the Bench, for the visitation of the general eyre was 
resumed, with three circuits. 'These made heavy demands on the professional 
justices, yet someone had to be found to go up to Carlisle to hold the Cumberland 
eyre that had had to be omitted from Pateshull's programme in the preceding 
winter through lack of time. Choice fell on William of York as the legal expert 

1 Eng. Hist. Rev., lxv. 495-6. 2 Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 63; 260, 361, 384. 
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for the Cumberland commission, though he did not want to go and tried, un- 
availingly, to be released.t Why was he chosen rather than Raleigh, who seems 
certainly to have had the longer service as a clerk in the Bench? We may con- 
clude that it was because William of York was a king’s clerk who could be com- 
manded to serve as a clerk in the Bench or on eyre or as a justice, whereas Raleigh 
went with Pateshull. For Pateshull opened the Kent eyre at Canterbury on 
15 September and continued the main sessions there until about 20 October. In 
the body of the civil pleas of this eyre a case concerning the advowson of Ey- 
thorne was adjourned to be heard at Rochester on the Monday after St. Luke 
(25 October 1227), presumably on the way back to Westminster, where 
Pateshull was on 28 October. The hearing and judgement in this adjourned 
plea was entered in a membrane that is filed up after the record of crown pleas 
and seems to be devoted to business held at this short session at Rochester on the 
way back; in the case next but one after it Raleigh is mentioned as holding a 
writ. The only other clerks mentioned in the roll seem to be Richard and 
John ; there do not seem to be any references to clerks in the roll of Pateshull's 
next, Essex, eyre but if ever either of these rolls were edited and indexed more 
references might come to light. Meanwhile, William of York stayed in the 
north. He was there when the king came to keep Christmas at York, he held 
a special inquest at Grimsby in January, promoted Neville interests with the 
archbishop of York, came south after Easter to act as a justice under Segrave at 
Huntingdon in April 1228 and then went north again, to act as a justice in the 
Durham eyre, sede vacante. In June he was still in the north, holding an assize 
at York. But Pateshull reopened the Bench for Hilary term 1228 and Raleigh 
was there, holding a chirograph and a note and acting as the agent for a pay- 
ment. In Easter term he is not mentioned; there were no Trinity sessions. 
Pateshull was then holding the Norfolk eyre, but of his roll only a small frag- 
ment of crown pleas survives. In September and October he held his last eyre, 
for Suffolk; his roll seems to contain only one mention of a clerk, one Richard de 
Sancto Rumaldo, who had a note which he put among the unfinished writs.’ 
During the Kent eyre a Richard also held a note and in both of these eyres one 
of Pateshull's colleagues was ‘William de l'Isle; in Hilary 1230 we find Richard, 
clerk of William de l'Isle, holding a note 8; so perhaps the three references 
concern the same clerk. 


1 Eng. Hist. Reo., lxv. 497—500. 

2 J.I. 1/358, m. 15; the entry refers to a fuller record on the roll for Hilary ro Henry III, which 
must be Pateshull's now lost roll for that term, for the entry in Bracton’s Notebook, iii, no. 1699, has a 
postea not in the extant roll for that term, K.B. 26/89. 

3 A fine was made coram rege on that date: C.P. 25 (1), 284/18, no. 38. 


4 J.I. 1/358, m. 28. 5 Ibid., ms. 13, 15. 
~ 9 Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 413, 532, 553 (K.B. 26/96, ms. 3, 8, 8d). 
7 J.I. 1/819, m. 25. 8 Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 2771. 
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We come now to what is one of the most interesting of all these references. 
Michaelmas term 1228 opened later than usual, about 20 October, but little was 
done until Pateshull, Segrave and their colleagues reached Westminster from 
Suffolk, which they did about 3 November: Pateshull’s own roll for the term 
does not include the earlier proceedings, before he arrived, but there are two 
other rolls which do so, covering the whole term? Under the period ‘Michael- 
mas five weeks’ (about 3-11 November), the rolls record an adjournment to the 
octave of Hilary (20-26 January 1229) to hear a jury in a Devon suit in which 
William Briwer is defendant against a prosecution that is nominally on the king’s 
behalf. They continue the record with a note that the same day has been given 
to Henry the king’s son (an illegitimate son of King John) concerning the Devon 
manor of Huntshaw ‘as appears in the record in Easter three weeks’ runs Pates- 
hull’s roll; * but the two other rolls run, instead: ‘as appears in the roll in Easter 
three weeks in the roll of W. de Raleg’”4 Pateshull’s roll for the previous Easter 
term survives, filed up with his roll for Hilary and membranes of Lent vacation 
business at Norwich and Yarmouth and a Trinity gaol delivery at Northampton. 
In it the second membrane of the period ‘Easter three weeks’ (16-22 April) 
contains the record of separate suits in which Briwer and Warinof Bassingbourn 
are defendants against the king, whose prosecutors are claiming that each of 
them holds a Devon manor which ought to revert to the king. Further pro- 
ceedings in the same term in Briwer’s suit have been added in a postea and the 
same hand has added a note that Henry the king’s son is defendant in a third 
suit, of the same kind, concerning Huntshaw, and that for this the jury called in 
Briwer’s suit is fo serve. Briwer and Henry were then adjourned to Michaelmas 
one month (the period 27 October-2 November). When that period came the 
prosecutors did not proceed, possibly because the justiciar and his few colleagues 
then sitting in the Bench felt that it would be more prudent, in such suits of 
considerable importance, to await the return of Pateshull from Suffolk. Then, 
when Pateshull arrived, the further adjournment to the beginning of Hilary term 
was made. Three clerks make their entry of that further adjournment and in 
doing so have to refer to a roll of the previous Faster term in which there is an 
explanation that the same jury will serve for both suits. Pateshull’s Easter term 
roll seems to be the roll to which they refer; the clerk writing Pateshull’s roll 

1 See note at end of this article. . 

2 K.B. 26/100 is Pateshull’s roll; 99 is William of London's roll, from internal evidence, but the 
earlier part of it seems to be a copy from another roll now lost, and the statement on m. 2 that the pleas 
are of the quindene of Michaelmas before William of London may be an error of the copying clerk since 
(i) the Bench was not then in session and (ii) William of London was with Pateshull at Catteshull until 
the period Michaelmas one month; 98 is the roll of another justice, compiled independently of the other 
“a K.B. 26/100, m. 4d. 

4 K.B. 26/98, m. 6d (= Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 994) and 99, m. 6. 

5 K.B. 26/96, m. 11 (= Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 612—13). 
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for the current term calls that Easter roll simply ‘the record’; the clerks of two 
other justices call it Raleigh’s roll. These two clerks had perforce to refer to 
the Faster term roll of another justice, for the eyres had then been in progress, 
so that of the justices sitting at Michaelmas only Pateshull and William de l'Isle 
had been present in the Bench throughout the Easter term This reference 
suggests that to the clerks in the Bench in November 1228, while Pateshull was 
still a justice and Raleigh a clerk, Pateshull’s rolls were Raleigh’s rolls. 

About the same time Pateshull and Raleigh seem also to have been closely 
associatedin the minds of litigants. In William of York's Hampshire eyre of 1236 
Ismenia, relict of Phillip le Ercevesque, brought an action of dower for a rent in 
Southampton against John de Lillebone She had begun a similar action in. 
Lexington and Muleton’s Hampshire eyre of 1228, when John had excepted that 
she had not been legally espoused since Phillip had married her while his lawful 
wife Denise was alive. ‘This action seems to have been adjourned into the Bench, 
for near the end of Michaelmas term 1228 the bishop of Winchester was directed 
to investigate and certify the facts of Ismenia's marriage? ‘Afterwards she came, 
with the bishop of Winchester's letters, to London, before M. de Pateshill' and 
W. de Raleigh’ '; another action, between herself and Denise, shows that her 
visit must have happened during Hilary term 1229, while Pateshull was a justice 
and Raleigh a clerk. 

Raleigh is not otherwise mentioned in Michaelmas term 1228, but William 
of York has once more returned to his clerical duties, holding a note and being . 
the pledge for a payment in a Yorkshire suit.5 In Hilary term 1229 he is men- 
tioned six times as holding notes, while Raleigh is then given custody of a 
charter. With the end of that term, which closed with the period called Hilary 
five weeks in the roll and the quindene of Candlemas in the fines (a period of a 
few days from 16 February), Pateshull brought to an end his distinguished 
career as the senior professional justice, a career whose beginning in the fines 
is marked, aptly enough, in one made at Northampton on 14 December 1217, in 
which he follows William Marshall Rector Regis et Regni and Hubert de Burgh, 
justiciar." He had become dean of St. Pauls about the previous August but his 
retirement seems not to have*been due to this promotion but to ill-health, for he 
had not many months to live and in August 1227 he had complained to the 
chancellor of being much handicapped by an obscure malady.8 . 


1 See note at end of article. 3 J.I. 1/775, m. 11. 

3 K.B. 26/98, m. 13d (= Guria Regis Rolls, xiii. 1195). 

4 Bractow®s Note Book, no. 324 (= Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 1609). 

5 Caria Regis Rolls, xiii. 1023, 1003. 

9 Ibid., 1426, 1428, 1486, 1488-9, 1496; 1631 (K.B. 26/105, m. 14). 

7 C.P. 25 (1), 282/8, no. 5. 

8 quadam infirmitate occulta qua detentus ac gravatus fui quamplurium: Ancient Correspondence, 
vol. vi, no. 128. 
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Faster term 1229 opened, as usual, in the period of the quindene of Easter 
(29 April-5 May) but the fines are not dated by this period; instead the very 
` unusual dates of the Invention of the Cross (3 May) and the morrow of the 
Invention (4 May) are employed, possibly because the business done at an ad- 
journed session of the Surrey eyre prevented the Bench from opening on the 
29 April. Raleigh is not included among the justices in the fines of the first date; 
` he is named in five out of the fifteen fines of the second date and in all of those of 
the subsequent periods of the term, running from Easter three weeks (6-12 May) 
onwards. The date of his promotion as a justice of the Bench can thus be 
narrowed to 5 or 6 May 1229; for practical purposes it follows immediately on 
Pateshull’s retirement. William of London’s plea roll for this term gives the 
names of the justices thus: Segrave, Raleigh, Lexington, William of London, 
Muleton and their colleagues! ‘This, however, is not the order in the fines, 
where the chirographers are undecided whether Raleigh or Lexington should 
come next after Muleton and Segrave but agree in placing them before Thomas 
de Kaunvill and William of London. By Michaelmas term they have resolved 
their doubts: Raleigh precedes Lexington, although Lexington had sat as a 
justice during the greater part of Raleigh’s service as a clerk. When Henry III 
went to Poitou in 1230 the chancellor remained as the head of the administra- 
tion in England with Segrave as his colleague; the two regents undertook a tour 
that summer through the midlands and north, doing a good deal of judicial 
business. T'hereafter Segrave’s only regular appearance in the Bench was for a 
part of Hilary term 1232, at a time when Muleton and Raleigh were away, 
holding the Kent eyre. After Henry III's return to England in the autumn of 
1230 there are slight indications in the plea rolls and the chancery and exchequer 
records which suggest possibly that Segrave acted as a justice in the king's train 
and that something like a court coram rege was then formed; these indications 
deserve thorough investigation, and so does Segrave’s judicial career during the 
next two years, apart from the few months, June-August 1231 and June- 
August 1232, when he was on eyre. Meanwhile, Muleton and Raleigh were the 
senior justices of the Bench until, in Michaelmas term 1233, the chirographers 
unanimously reverse the former precedence; throughout that term and Hilary 
1234 Raleigh comes before Muleton and he is still the senior justice of the Bench 
up to the time he leaves that court, during the period Easter one month (21— 
27 May): he is named in only five out of the fifteen fines dated by that period. 
The council of Gloucester opened on 23 May; Raleigh was obviously summoned 
away from Westminster to Gloucester and he went, taking with him his Bench 


1 K.B. 26/102, m. 1; the ascription is on internal evidence, including the fact that London is the 
only justice who sat in all three of the assize sessions recorded on m. 19. He sat in the Bench only at the 
one of Easter term end for that term the roll has every appearance of being a copy of another justice’s 
roll. 
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roll for the current term. For although that roll is lost the extracts which Bracton 
made from it show that, with Raleigh’s move, it changed from being a Bench 
roll to being a coram rege roll, for on its membranes was recorded the reversal of 
the outlawries of Hubert de Burgh’s rescuers, a judgement which Raleigh de- 
livered at Gloucester in the name of their peers on 27 May. So, in just over five 
years, the man who had worked under Pateshull as a clerk in the Bench had 
himself become the most senior of all the king’s justices. For two of those years 
William of York continued to serve as a clerk in the Bench. He is mentioned in 
the usual capacities in Easter 1229 and Hilary 1230 ?; in the following summer 
he seems to have accompanied the chancellor and Segrave in their tour of the 
midlands and north? It is now increasingly common to find him referred to not 
simply as Willelmus de Eboraco but as dominus Willelmus de Eboraco. In Michael- 
mas 1230 he was back in the Bench; we learn that he has a clerk named Roger, 
while in another entry in which he himself holds the particulars of lands, Roger 
de Thurkelby holds the note. Perhaps these two Rogers were the same: one 
Yorkshireman being the junior colleague of another. But in December 1231, 
when Thurkelby gets a gift of fish, he is said to be Raleigh’s clerk; 5 so perhaps 
he was also serving Raleigh a year earlier and William of York’s clerk Roger 
may have been Roger of Whitchester, concerning whom there are some indica- 
tions, between 1230 and 1246, which suggest that he was serving about the 
Bench and then in the court coram rege. William’s promotion to justice came 
with the opening of Easter term 1231. The chirographers soon accord him pre- 
cedence over the junior justices who had been sitting while he was a clerk; but 
he always comes after Muleton, Raleigh and Lexington so long as the two 
former sat in the Bench. He was still next to Lexington in the last Bench term 
before he succeeded Segrave as the senior justice coram rege in 1242. 

We may now return to the problem of the identification of Raleigh with the 
William de Ralegh who was sheriff of Devon, 122 5-8 ; we shall not reach a clear- 
cut solution but it can be shown that the probability seems on the whole to be 
very much against the identification. The exchequer records are not very helpful. 
The retiring sheriff, William Briwer the younger, had already made the proffer 
of Michaelmas 1225 through a clerk, Nicholas de Tailur.6 The sheriff Raleigh 
made his own first proffer at Easter 1226, through a clerk named Richard, but 
he appeared in person for the view of his account of 14 May following." At the 


1 Bracton’s Note Book, case no. 857. 

2 Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 1824, 1831, 2014, 2108; 2297, 2299, 2355. 

3 Among the fines made during this tour was one at Coventry on g September concerning the 
advowson of Sandal: Yorkshire Feet of Fines, 1218-31, ed. Col. J. Parker, nos. 472, 472A. The relative 
deed, made there on the same day, has William of York among the witnesses: Early Yorkshire Charters, 
ed. C. T. Clay, vol. viii, no. 129. 

4 K.B. 26/107, ms. 1d, 17, 23d, 32. 5 Cal. Close Rolls, 1331—4, p. 8. 

$ E. 159/8, m. 12. 7 Ibid., ms. 1, 3d. 
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` Michaelmas proffer in 1226 his clerk Nicholas appeared, made no payment but 
| said his master was coming with money, an excuse which the Exchequer 
accepted without comment. His account for the first year was begun on 24 Oc- 
tober 1226 when he appeared in person ?: at a time when the future justice seems 
to have been with Pateshull on the northern circuit. ‘There had been a slight 
overlap of functions with Briwer’s deputy sheriff, Roger de Langeford (a leading 
Devon knight), who had collected some of the sheriff's aid and perquisites in the 
month that had elapsed between the beginning of the financial year and the new 
sheriff’s appointment; but there is nothing at all to support Mr. Richardson’s 
suggestion that Briwer’s accounts were embroiled or that the elder Briwer’s 
estate steward, Herbert le Pynu (another leading Devon knight), had had any- 
thing at all to do with the county administration while the younger Briwer was 
sheriff. There is no record on the Memoranda rolls of the subsequent proffers, 
of 1227-8. On 9 May 1227 the sheriff again made his view in person.? There 
is a reference to him in the Bench roll of the same term. In a Devon suit on a 
writ of right the tenant appeared but not the demandant ‘and William de Ralegh’, 
the sheriff, is present and admits that he received the king’s writ putting the case 
at Westminster and. . . that. So he is in mercy’.* Plainly he had forgotten to 
execute a pone. Even so, the demandant was amerced for non-appearance and 
his amercement appears in the roll of Bench amercements, covering Easter 1227 
to Hilary 1230, that is to be found filed up after Raleigh’s roll of the latter term. ë 
But the sheriff is not mentioned in that roll, nor is any amercement for a con- - 
tempt or trespass debited against him in the pipe roll. Sufficient amercements 
rolls are preserved from the earlier part of Henry III’s reign for it to be evident 
that many persons put in misericordia did not become liable to an amerciamentum, 
though the fact of the pardon or waiving is often not recorded on the plea rolls. 
If, as we believe, the clerk in the Bench was not the sheriff, he could no doubt 
have used his good offices to see that his kinsman was excused the amercement. 
On 30 September 1227 the sheriff was not present for the Michaelmas ex- 
chequer, so the county was ordered to be taken into the king’s hand and he was 
commanded to come on 20 October to answer and account. This seems to be 
mere routine process, for he did not account until*12 November; ? there is no 
record of an interruption of his office or of his paying an amercement for the 
default. The Memoranda rolls for 13 Henry III are wanting, so we do not know 
when he made his last view or account or final proffer, There were the usual 
small amounts outstanding on several heads in his last account, which were later 


1 E. 368/10, m. 3. 8 Ibid., m. 15 and E. 368/9, m. 17d. 
8 E. 368/9, m. 10 and /10, m. 8d. 

4 Curia Regis Rolls, xiii. 52 (K.B. 26/97, m. 1); the right hand margin is defective. 

5 K.B. 26/104, m. 26. 

6 E. 158/9, ms. 18, 18d. 7 Ibid., m. 7. 
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‘gathered together and finally cleared in 1235-61 There are many routine 
mandates to him during the two years for which we have the Memoranda rolls, 
but nothing out of the ordinary. During his last year of office Muleton and his 
colleagues held the Devon eyre, from about 26 May to 26 July 1228, at the time 
Pateshull was in Norfolk; unfortunately no roll of this eyre survives. The next 
Devon eyre was not held until 1238; the main roll survives and in it the name 
which heads the list of former sheriffs is: Willelmus de Ralegh’ miles? It is very 
doubtful if our Raleigh would ever have been so described. In 1238, in the 
Charter rolls and elsewhere, he is usually given his ecclesiastical dignity of 
Thesaurarius Exoniensis; before then, if qualified at all, he is clericus. From the 
final concords and pleas of this 1238 eyre we learn that there was a William of 
Raleigh knight, who is sometimes called William of Raleigh senior, to dis- 
tinguish him from his own son William, who is usually called William of Raleigh 
junior. From these and other records we can discover a little about William of 
Raleigh, knight, who represented the senior of the several branches of the 
Raleigh family. He held Raleigh (in Pilton, just outside Barnstaple) and Challa- 
combe as a mesne tenant of the Tracy Honor of Barnstaple; he also held Arling- 
ton of Philip de Columbers and had land at nearby Coxleigh, in Shirwell. His 
interests in Braunton hundred are reflected in his acting as surety for several 
men of this hundred who made fines or were amerced in its crown pleas in 1238; 
and in his buying the year, day and waste of lands in Barnstaple belonging to a 
felon, who may have been his tenant. He also seems to be connected either 
tenurially, by kinship or by friendship with the former justice, Warin fitz Joel 
(long a leading man in Devon), with Thomas de Santon (of Braunton), with 


1 Pipe Roll, 20 Henry III, Devon account. 

2 J.I. 1/174, m. 24. In two deeds published in the county court while he was sheriff he is simply 
W. de Ralegh vicecomes: Monasticon Dioecesis Exoniessis, pp. 174, 186. 

3 Book of Fees, ii. 772, 782 and the following information from J.1. 1/174. W. of R. senior with his 
son W. of R. junior, Reynold and William Cole and Hugh of Raleigh and others are defendants in a 
novel disseisin against Richard Beaupel; W. of R. jnr. is dismissed from the suit and judgement is given 
against W. of R. senr. (representing the others), Warin fitz Joel and W. of R. jnr. being the sureties for 
his amercement: m. 2d (terms of settlement are in Reichel, Devon Fines, no. 270). W. of R. senr. and 
jur. are sureties respectively for appellor and appellee in a compromised appeal and both are mainpernors 
for the appearance of an appellee in another suit, both appeals in Braunton hundred: m. 33. W. of R. 
senior is surety for a fine by the abbot of Cleeve, surety for an amercement by Warin fitz Joel, surety for 
an appellee in a compromised appeal from Braunton hundred, purchaser of the year, day and waste of a 
Barnstaple felon’s house, and mafnpernor for two associates of Thomas de Santon who are defendants in 
an action of trespass from Witheridge hundred: ms. 4, 6, 33, 33d, 34d. In addition, W. of R. jnr. is 
attorned by his wife in a plea against Ralph de Albemarle, which is compromised: ms. 2d, 6d (cf. Devon 
Fines, No. 276); he is recognitor for grand assizes: ms. 18d, 19d; he is surety in civil actions for amerce- 
ments by Wymund of Raleigh, William de Wydeworth (a coroner) and Alan Bassett (in an action 
against Ralph of Dadescombe) and in crown pleas for a man in Crediton hundred: ms. rod (bis), 14 
(bis), 35d. In the civil pleas of the Devon eyre of 1218-19 William of Raleigh appears only along 
with other knights of the Honor as a surety for his lord, Henry de Tracy, in an important suit: J.I. 1/180, 
m. 4. 
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members of the Cole family, with the Beaupels and with Cleeve abbey, near 
Dunster (which had interests in Braunton). In 1238 he was an elderly man— 
his son William, a Devon taxation commissioner in 1237-8, had married Clarice, 
relict of Robert de Albemarle and had a daughter who by January 1247 had 
married into the Pomeroy family! —so that it is possible that as a young man he 
was the William de Raleghe who in 1198 was engaged in conveyances with 
William Briwer of lands in Chittlehampton, Radworthy, Brendon and Kentis- 
bury, all within the same districts of Exmoor or the country around Barnstaple? 
Though the senior representative of the family, he seems to have been a country 
gentleman who lived quietly at home, holding his lands as a mesne tenant or on 
lease and having little litigation in the royal courts. Many such men escape 
reference in the records of royal government for years at a time—the record of 
the 1238 eyre apart we find much less about him than about Wymundof Raleigh, 
of a cadet branch—and it is in deeds that we must hope to find further informa- 
tion. The elucidation of the thirteenth-century pedigree of the Raleighs is a 
task that awaits the historians of Devon; whatever conclusions they may reach, 
we have shown that the career of the future justice continued under Pateshull, 
on eyre and in the Bench, during the years 1225-8 that a William of Raleigh 
was sheriff of Devon. So it is probable that it was William of Raleigh knight 
who, perhaps after serving for some years as coroner, was chosen in 1225 by 
those leading men of Devon who had paid a very large sum for the right of 
nominating one of themselves as sheriff. If we accept this, then the apparent 
difficulty in the commission to deal with the Devon aspects of the Briwer-le 
Pynu affair, of a William of Raleigh being associated with a sheriff who is also 
William of Raleigh, will disappear; perhaps it was the knight and not the future 
justice who was commissioned about the same time for an assize, for sheriffs 
were often so commissioned in the days when four knights took assizes. 
Having followed Raleigh and William of York to the end of their service as 
clerks it may be useful to compare and contrast their careers, since Mr. Richard- 
son has suggested that Raleigh’s service was necessarily official and impersonal, 
rather than personal to Martin Pateshull. During most of these years the royal 
power is largely in commission: a few great men* manage the affairs of a very 
young king who acquires only gradually a household commensurate with his 
dignity, and full control over it. Most men who are king’s clerks in those years 
seem to be either men who had served John or youhger men who owe their 
position to one of the great men who are managing the young king’s affairs. 
William of York is certainly a king’s clerk. He holds the royal living of King’s 
Ripton (presented by one of those great men, Pandulf); writs of berate call him 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1234-7, p. 548; Cal. Liberate Rolls, 1226-40, p. 327; Reichel, Devon Fines; 
no. 454. 
2 Reichel, Devos Fines, nos. 21, 23. 
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‘our trusty and well-beloved clerk’; many years later, when he is one of an 
episcopal deputation pleading for the liberties of the Church, his royal master 
has not forgotten that once he scribbled royal writs. He seems to be on very 
friendly terms with Segrave—they were neighbours in Huntingdonshire—but 
even so he does not seem to be personally connected with any of the justices. He 
sits in the Bench or goes on eyre as a clerk as the chancellor instructs him; he 
serves for a few eyres as a justice, then resumes work as a clerk for several years. 
So far as the courts are concerned his services appear to be impersonal and official. 
We can hardly say for certain what his functions were, for the plea roll references 
which we have cited, though numerous, are casual. Maitland thought that he 
might be the prothonotary or senior clerk of the court; but this was based on a 
reference to his activity in Michaelmas 1221, when Pateshull and Raleigh were 
away on eyre.! Possibly he was a forerunner of Roger of Whitchester, who in 
1246 was the first Keeper of the Rolls and Writs of the Bench of whom we have 
the record of appointment. But a king’s clerk under the minority could have 
personal ties: William of York’s lay outside the Bench, with a man who was 
administrator and politician; for those letters in which, among other things, he 
begged or thanked the chancellor for writs of Aberate show that he had very 
strong personal ties with Ralph Neville. In them and in some of the references 
which we have noted we see him writing Neville deeds, doing little services for 
Nevilles in the Bench, promoting Neville interests in the north, asking Ralph 
Neville’s advice about his personal affairs, accompanying Neville on a judicial 
tour; once, when commissioned for the Cumberland eyre, he even implies that 
a royal mandate will not be obeyed unless he is assured that it is also Neville’s 
will. Many years later when he becomes the senior justice coram rege Ralph 
Neville has the great seal restored to him for the last few years of his life. If this 
is but coincidence it is apt enough, for during his years as a clerk, allowing for 
all flattery, William regarded himself as Neville’s man: mihi vester penitus. Even 
so, he is a Yorkshireman with ambitions and local interests; we have seen him 

1 Ranulph fitz Henry, tenant in a Yorkshire action on a writ of right heard during the octave of St. 
Martin 1221, put himself on a grand assize and the parties were adjourned to Hilary four weeks, accord- 
ing to the only extant roll for the whole of Michaelmas 1221 (K.B. 26/78, m. 16d = Curia Regis Rolls, 
x. 244). Bractom's Note Book, no. 149, gives the Hilary proceedings, showing that there had been an 
error in enrolling the adjourned date: ‘William of York’s roll’ had one date, all the other rolls had another 
date. Bracton marginated the case as an important precedent for action when the date appointed in the 
main roll (apparently here that of William of York) differs from that in the other rolls of the clerks and 
justices. But although everything turns on the precise dates, his copyist abbreviated them to ‘such a day’ 
so we do not know whether or not the Bench upheld the date in William of York’s roll; nor do Bracton’s 
remarks under essoins in the De Legibus, f. 352b (ed. Woodbine, iv. 113) clarify the matter. ‘The other 
rolls had the octave of such a day. If it was the octave of Candlemas then K.B. 26/78 may be one of 
them, since that period and Hilary four weeks seem to be equivalents. If it was the octave of Hilary then 
K.B. 26/78 would seem to be William of York’s roll; this is possible, since it contains enrolments of 
three Neville charters (one of which William wrote) and has both essoins and pleas; we need not suppose 
it to be in his hand. 
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acting for the earl of Afimale in a passage that might suggest he was only a 
parson from Holderness, did we not know from his own letters ‘that he could 
hope to refresh himself by only an occasional visit to those parts. 

During these years we do not find Raleigh receiving a royal living nor does 
he obtain a 4berate when he goes on eyre as a clerk. A Devon man, he yet has 
a sustained connexion with Northamptonshire, which seems to have been Pates- 
hull’s native county and was certainly more often visited by Pateshull on vacation 
business than the many other counties in which he held livings. Herefordshire 
was one of the other counties; Pateshull sometimes held assizes there or de- 
livered the gaol, for he held the livings of Dilwyn and Pencombe and while 
archdeacon of Norfolk (1226-8) he made a grant of land which he held at 
Pencombe of St. Peter’s, Gloucester; the witnesses seem to be unconnected with 
the courts except for Willelmus de Ralege clericus? If the plea rolls associate 
Raleigh with a justice it is with Pateshull; when he goes on eyre it is with 
Pateshull. He does not interrupt his clerical career to serve as a justice on eyre 
but is working in a clerical capacity up to the term in which Pateshull retires; 
then he is not merely promoted to be a justice himself but is promoted with 
seniority. If we accept Sir Cyril Flower’s suggestion that the hand which pre- 
dominates in Pateshull’s earlier rolls is Raleigh’s hand there may be further evi- 
dence for his activity. The same hand may have penned a note sent by Pateshull 
to Ralph Neville about the time of the siege of Bytham or Bedford as a testi- 
monial for the bearer: ‘since medical men are very necessary when besieging 
castles, Master Thomas is coming to the army on my advice: I know him to be 
an expert’? Pateshull’s other extant letters, one of which dates from August 
1225 and the others from August and September 1227, are not in that hand nor 
are the later plea rolls, except possibly for a revision or addition here and there. 
But the hand does seem to appear in endorsements on some final concords of 
Pateshull's later years, both from the Bench and from his circuits of 1226—7, 
1227 and 1228. In the concords of most terms and eyres in these years there are 
usually a few whose agreement, as written by the chirographers, required some 
modification before the chirographs were cut and delivered to the parties. This 
was effected by endorsing them with a clause or two; such endorsements seem 
never to be in the hands of the chirographers; there are a number of feet which, 
to all appearance, have endorsements in the hand which predominates in Pates- 
hull's earlier rolls. William of York when a clerk had'an assistant competent to 
carry on in his master's absence; Raleigh may well have had a small staff to help 
in his duties and, as the years passed, most of the routine writing may have been 
done by his assistants. If we cannot say for certain what those duties were, yet, 
whether or not hewas a king's clerk, the accumulation of many pieces of evidence 


1 Cartulary of 8t. Peter's Gloucester (Rolls Series), ii. 121. 
2 Ancient Correspondence, vi, no. 75. 
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seems to point not towards the official and impersonal service of a William of 
York but towards a personal service and loyalty to Martin Pateshull, a service 
which may well have begun towards the end of John’s reign when Martin was 
himself a senior clerk. 

As to Pateshull’s rolls, there seems to be no reason why Raleigh should not 
have retained them after 1229; many of them were needed for current business 
and it would have been natural for them to remain with the man who seems to 
have been responsible, under Pateshull, for their preparation and custody rather 
than for them to be given over to another clerk, since that man was now himself 
a justice. It would probably have been pointless to divide the accumulation into 
those still needed and those no longer needed for current business and to deposit 
the latter in the treasury of the receipt of the exchequer; nor, indeed, is there any 
evidence in these years to suggest that such deposit was regular or that the 
treasurers were actively interested in the custody of plea rolls no longer needed 
in the courts. There is some suggestion of continuity in the list of (possibly out- 
standing) Bench amercements which is filed up with Raleigh’s own roll for 
Hilary 1230, for this list runs from Easter 1227 to Hilary 1230 and where a 
note is necessary to explain that there was no session because eyres were being 
held it refers only to Pateshull’s eyres; whoever drew up the list appears to have 
had at his disposal Pateshull’s eyre and Bench rolls for 1227—9 and Raleigh's 
rolls since then If Raleigh kept these rolls in 1229 there was every reason why 
he should have retained them when, in May 1234, he moved to the court coram 
rege. It is no more than a vague possibility that there had been a court coram rege 
under Segrave and the stewards from the autumn of 1230; if it existed, no evi- 
dence has yet been found to suggest that it regularly enrolled its proceedings. 
As Maitland suggested, it may have fallen to Raleigh to organize that court in 
1234; a series of recent Bench rolls would then have been useful for reference, 
for the court was often away from Westminster. The justices whom Raleigh left 
behind in the Bench, and their clerks, would have had all the records needed for 
current business: plea and essoin rolls for the past decade or more, files of writs 
and so on. The probability seems to be that until Raleigh retired from the court 
coram rege in the early summer of 1239, after his election as bishop of Norwich, 
he or his clerks had in their custody Pateshull’s rolls and his own. There may 
have been a few strays in the accumulation, for Bracton wrongly ascribed the : 
Lincoln eyre of 1218—19 to Pateshull and a roll for Hilary 1223, demonstrably 
not Pateshull's, has a note (possibly in Bracton's hand) at the top of a dorse of 
a membrane to the effect that the proceedings below are ascribed to a different 
period of the term in the (now lost) roll of W. de Raleg 3 

We may claim, therefore, that Mr. Richardson's criticism of Maitland's 
suggestion fails. Indeed, it seems reasonable to regard that suggestion no longer 

1 K.B. 26/104, m. 26. 3 K. B. 26/82, m. 6d. 
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as a probability but as an established fact: Raleigh served Pateshull for a decade 
or more and inherited his rolls, which Bracton later used. 


C. A. FEF. Merxinos. 


Note. To show that Bracton was never one of the regular Bench justices, Maitland sup- 
plied a list of the justices who sat in the Bench under Henry III as Table the First to his 
Introduction to Bracton’s Note Book. He was careful to explain that the list was compiled from 
a minority only of the fines of the reign and suggested that a more exhaustive examination 
would lead to modifications. The files which he examined (for Beds., Berks., Bucks., Devon, 
Derby, York and Divers Counties) contained about one-fifth of the extant Bench fines of the 
reign and the Table merely lists the justices term by term, distinguishing those who appear to 
have sat for only part of the term from those who appear to have sat throughout. The Table 
is eminently serviceable within its limits, but for any term in which there was a change or 
changes among the justices (and there are more such terms than the Table suggests) the only 
satisfactory way of discovering the composition of the court is to examine all the fines for the 
term. Where the changes are at all complicated the results are best shown by setting out 
against the fines of each date the number of appearances made by each justice; a less satis- 
factory way is to summarize the results for the term, indicating the approximate dates on 
which justices not present throughout arrived or left the court. The following is a briefer 
summary of the results of examining all the fines for Easter 1227 to Hilary 1229 and a full 
summary for Easter 1229; it should be compared with the Table in Bracton’s Note Book, i. 140. 

The members of the court are given in the order of precedence accorded them by the 
chirographers, which usually does not vary. The number after each justice is the total of the 
fines in which he appears. "The dates are approximate, being normally the first date of a period; 
e.g. Hilary three weeks is translated as 3 February but fines so dated may have been made at 
any time between 3 and 9 February. 


1227 Easter, 29 ftnes (quindene of Easter to Easter five weeks = 25 April to 16 May). 

The king 29, Hubert de Burgh earl of Kent and justiciar of England 29, Martin de 
Pateshill’ 29, Thomas de Muleton’ 26 (comes after 25 April), Thomas de Hayden’ 29, 
William de Insula 8 (leaves before 2 May). 


1227 Trinity, 16 fines (octave of Trinity to St. John three weeks =13 June to 15 July). 
The king 6 (leaves after 20 June), H. de Burgh etc. 16, Pateshill’ 16, Muleton' 15, 
Hayden’ 16, Robert de Lexinton’ 2 (comes 30 June), W. de Insula 1 (comes 30 June). 


1228 Hilary, 13 fines (octave of Hilary to Hilary three weeks = 20 January to 3 February). 
Martin de Pateshill’ archdeacon of Norfolk 13, T'homasde Kaunvill’ 13, W. de Insula 13, 
Richard Duket 13. 


1228 Easter, 27 fines (quindene of Easter to morrow of Ascension = 9 April to 5 May). 

H. de Burgh etc. 8 (regularly only from 2 May), Pateshil! etc. 27, Muleton’ 1 (which 
may be a chirographer’s error), John Marshal 7 (from 2 May), Stephen de Segrave 20 (leaves 
after 16 April), William fitz Warin 18 (leaves after 16 April), W. de Insula 27. 

1228 Michaelmas, 28 fines (Michaelmas one month to morrow of St. Andrew = 27 October 
to 1 December). | 

H. de Burgh etc. 2 (leaves after 3 November), Martin de Pateshill’ dean of St. Pauls 
27 (comes 3 November), Muleton' 28, Segrave 26 (comes 3 November), Lexinton’ 24 
(away between 3-12 November), Kaunvill’ 23 (away between 3-12 November and on 
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1 December) W. de Insula 4 (present between 3-12 November), William of London 26 
(comes 3 November). 
1229 Hilary, 3 fines (morrow and quindene of Candlemas = 3, 16 February). 

Pateshill’ etc. 3, Muleton’ 3, Segrave 3, Lexinton’ 3, Kaunvill’ 3. The first session of the 
Surrey eyre was held at Lambeth at the beginning of February by Segrave, Insula, London 
and Richard Reinger, who later in the month adjourned to Westminster, where a number of 
fines from counties other than Surrey were made before them, as Justices itinerant. 

1229 Easter, 43 fines (Invention of the Cross to Vigil of Ascension = 3 to 23 May). 

Muleton’ 43, Segrave 43, Lexinton' 43, William de Ralegh' 24, Kaunvill’ 26, William 
of London 3. Ralegh’ precedes Lexinton’ in eight fines. 


Date Fines M. S. Lex R K. Lon. 
Invention of Cross (3 May) 9 9 9 9 — 9 — 
Morrow of Invention (4 May) 15 15 15 15 5 15 — 
Easter three weeks (6 May) 10 10 10 10 10 I I 
Octave of Invention (10 May) 2 2 2 2 2 I — 
Easter five weeks (20 May) 2 2 2 2 2 — — 
Vigil of Ascension (23 May) 5 5 5 5 5 — 2 
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ALLEGED FIFTEENTH-CENTURY PORTUGUESE 
JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES AND THE ARTICLES 
OF DR. FITZLER 


. In 1931! and 1932? Dr. A. M. Hedwig Fitzler (as she then was) published two 
articles on fifteenth-century joint-stock companies in Portugal. ‘These articles, 
supported by an imposing set of footnotes citing manuscript material in Portu- 
guese archives, have been generally accepted by the scholars of the United 
States and Europe, outside Portugal. In 1948, for instance, Professor Earl 
J. Hamilton, stepping lightly across the border from the Spanish studies which 
have made him justly famous, relied mainly on these articles to give a brief 
description of the companies supposedly organized by Henry the Navigator. 
Indeed, if the Portuguese archives contained whar Dr. Fitzler attributes to them, 
her case is solid and the wonder would be that her articles had not achieved even 
more fame than they have. That the Portuguese have not accepted her work 
might be only a variation of an old adage that could be made to read, ‘a prophet 
is not without honour save in the countries about which he writes’. For the 
Portuguese have not accepted her conclusions. Notably, Dr. Alberto Iria, 
Director of the Archivo Histérico Ultramarino in Lisbon, pointed out in 1947 that 
much of her documentation cannot be traced, and. that her conclusions do not 
follow from the part which is available So devastating are Iria’s criticisms of 
Dr. Fitzler’s thesis that the authors of the present article decided to make a de- 
tailed study of her citations with two points in mind: to examine the evidence 
she gives for the existence of joint-stock companies in fifteenth-century Portugal, 
and to search for the documents which she cites but which are unknown to 
Portuguese scholars. To do these two things it was decided to confine ourselves 
to primary sources alone, and to go through these one by one, searching for the 

1 M. A. Hedwig Fitzler, ‘Überblick über die portugiesischen überseehandelsgesellschaften des 1 5.— 
18. Jahrhunderts, Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xxiv. (1931), pt. 3, pp. 282- 
298. From 1941 onwards, articles from her pen were attributed to Dr. phil. M.A. Hedwig Kóm- 
merling-Fitzler, but the name under which her 1931~2 articles appeared has been retained here. 

2 M. A. Hedwig Fitzler, ‘Portugiesische Handelsgesellschafterî des 15. und beginnenden 16. 
Jahrhunderts’, Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial-und Wirtschafisgeschichie, xxv . (1932), pt. 3, pp. 209-50. 

* Earl J. Hamilton, “The role of monopoly in the overseas expansion and colonial trade of Europe 
before 1800’, American Economic Review, Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. no. 2 (May, 1948), pp. 34-53. Cf. 
also C. R. Boxer's review of H. V. Livermore's History of Portugal (Cambridge University Press, 1947), 
in the Hispawic-Americax Historical Review, Feb. 1948, p. 95-—‘Almost alone of modern writers, she 
[Fitzler] has gone to archival material for her sources. 


4 Alberto Iria, O Algarve no descobrimento e cristiasizagdo da Guimd mo século XP, Tese apresentado 
ao Congresso Comemorativo do V centenário do descobrimento da Guiné (Lisbon, 1947). 
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basis of Dr. Fitzler’s conclusions. In order to make the material intelligible to 
the reader who does not have her articles at hand, a rather full statement is first 
given of what she alleges, followed by an analysis of what the cited documenta- 
tion shows. First, let us state more fully the general thesis given by the articles. 

In her 1931 article! she inveighs against the ignorance of Sombart and others 
who neglected Portugal in their studies of stock company origins. She is still 
more bitter about the ignorance of Portuguese historians, singling out Fortunato 
de Almeida, who, she says, wrote with insufficient documentation, and João 
Lúcio d’Azevedo, and Joaquim de Sousa? who are accused of merely rehashing 
well-known published works. Scoffing at this historical method she compares 
it with her own ‘studies in the archives of Portugal and Brazil’ which produced 
the material for her revolutionary discoveries. The history of the overseas com- 
mercial companies in Portugal begins, according to Dr. Fitzler, with the estab- 
lishment of the ‘Companhia de Lagos’ in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
This company was organized by the A/moxarife of Lagos, Langarote, with Henry 
the Navigator as a participant. After each voyage the profits would be divided 
in proportion to investment in the company. This was a ‘real company’ Dr. 
: Fitzler insists, not merely an ‘association’ as Tito de Carvalho has held,‘ since 
there was a royal factor in Arguim and the articles of the company were for a 
ten-year period. Other companies were formed for the exploitation of the At- 
lantic islands, with Henry as a participant, though the documents do not reveal 
more about their action. These companies disappeared during the second half 
of the fifteenth century, when the Portuguese kings adopted their royal monopoly, 
to re-appear only at the end of the sixteenth century. For these statements, Dr. 
Fitzler gives no references to documents, basing herself apparently on Azurara.’ 

It is in her 1932 article, ‘Portuguese Commercial Companies of the Fifteenth 
and Beginning of the Sixteenth Centuries,’ 5 that she states her thesis more elab- 
orately and cites documents. It is this article which will be examined in greater 
detail. Her conclusions, she says, are based on ‘long study of rare archives diffi- 
cult to find’, which other foreign scholars unjustly neglected in their studies 
of early capitalism. The difficulty of finding primary materials prevented 
Portuguese scholars also from examining early economic history because ‘the 
location of historical-commercial documents requires the exhausting labour of 
years of research’. But, she adds, ‘the systematic analysis of Iberian archives 


1 Above, p.181,n.1. è Fortunato de Almeida, História de Portugal, 6 vols. (Coimbra, 1922-9). 

3 João Lucio d'Azevedo, Épocas de Portugal económico (Oporto, 1929): Joaquim de Sousa, Histéria 
social e econdmica (Lisbon, 1927). 
_ 4 Tito Augusto de Carvalho, 45 companhias de colonização, memoria, Congresso Colonial Nacional 
(Lisbon, 1902), pp. 16-18. A fuller exposition of the ideas of this author is given further on. 

5 See Gomes Eanes da Zurara (or, de Azurara), Crémica do descobrimento e conquista da Guiné, 
edited by the Visconde de Santarem (Paris, 1841). See also a recent edition edited by José de Braganca, 
2 vols. (Oporto, 1937), for a new reading and fuller notes. $ Above, p. 181, n. 2. 
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gave me, nevertheless, sufficient material for the understanding of the historical 
evolution of commercial companies in Portugal’ This insistence on unique 
knowledge of Portuguese archives is particularly interesting, as the examination 
of her citations will reveal. 

The propitious circumstances for the commercial development of the Al- 
| garve, the province on the south coast of Portugal, are correctly emphasized by 
Dr. Fitzler. Portuguese historians have long since utilized documents to show 
that Christians, Jews and Moors lived together in comparative cooperation until 
the sixteenth century. The Algarve was in contact with North Africa where 
Ceuta was a flourishing trade centre. Additional information on this point will 
be published soon by the Director of the Arguivo Histérico Ultramarino in Lisbon 
Portugal was also in contact with northern Europe from an early time, and with 
the Italians directly from the end of the thirteenth century. Foreigners were 
encouraged to come to Portugal, the Pessagno (Pecanha) family in 1317 being 
one notable example. A general charter of privilege given to the Florentines in 
1338 is another example frequently cited by Portuguese historians. As far as 
it goes, Dr. Fitzler's information on this point is correct, but it is not new.? 


1 Fitzler, "Portugiesische Handelsgesellschaften,’ as in n. 2, p. 181 above. Hereafter, all refer- 
ences to Dr. Fitzler are to her 1932 article, and only her name with the appropriate page and note 
number will be given. 

* Fitzler, p. 211. Alberto Iria, O dlgarve antes da conquista de Ceuta. Now in the press. 

Dr. Fitzler's statement of the importance of the Arabs and Jews, and of the relatively liberal 
policy of the Portuguese kings toward them, is substantially correct, but not something discovered by 
her. The very historians she ridicules, Fortunato de Almeida and others, make this amply clear. The 
documents she cites are Odiana, liv. IV, fo. 239 and liv. II, fo. 15, of the Arquivo Nacional da Torre do 
‘Tombo, Lisbon, hereafter cited as T.do T. From these she adduces that the Moors owned three-fourths 
of the municipal grounds of Loulé. It is not clear what is meant by this, whether three-fourths of all the 
lands within the jurisdiction of the city, or of its public property. The Odiana documents are copies 
called the Leitura Nova, or ‘New Reading’ and are not used by careful scholars where the originals are 
available. Dr. Fitzler should have cited instead of Odiana, liv. II, fo. 15, the Chancellaria de D. João II, 
liv. 23, fo. 107. The document lists payments made to the king by Moors in 1442. To draw any con- 
clusions other than that Moors still lived there and paid taxes would require an exhaustive study of taxes 
paid by all classes in that period. The second document, Chan. D. João II, liv. 23, fo. 107, isa complaint 
by the Christians that while the Moors can buy property from them, they cannot buy from the Moors. 
‘This was perhaps true, though the figure of three-fourths is not to pe taken as accurate. At the time of the 
conquest of the Algarve, the Moors remained and received guarantees from the kings. These included 
protection of property. Thus, the Christians could not take such properties perhaps, even by purchase, 
whereas no such prohibition inhibited the Moors. However, this is a deduction not a documented fact. 
In any case, it has little relation to Dr. Fitzler's main thesis—joint-stock companies. 

* Fitzler, p. 212, n. 4. See Fortunate de Almeida, Histdria, i. 248—51, 268—71, 292-4, 455—9; 
1i.23—39,48—56; also, Henrique da Gama Barros, História da administração pública em Portugal, īst ed., 
4 vols. (Lisbon, 1882-1922), iv. passim. Dr. Fitzler's citation to Ayres de Sá, Frei Gonçalo Felko, 2 vols. - 
(Lisbon, 1900), and not 1912 as she gives the date of publication, was not to the best printed source. 

For new reading of all important documents connected with the discoveries, see Jodo Martins da 
Silva Marques, Descobrimentos portugueses, 2 vols. to date (Lisbon, 1944—9). This is now the most 
important single work published on the subject, with hundreds of texts of documents from the archives 
in Portugal and other countries. 
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Where she breaks new ground is in her assertion that Henry the Navigator 
was primarily a business man,! and that companies with the characteristics of 
joint-stock companies appear in the fishing, tin and cork industries in the fif- 
teenth century There is no evidence for this, as will be demonstrated. Equally 
unfounded is her statement that Henry was fully aware of the importance of 
capital, and early employed the system in the administration of the monopoly of 
pastel dyes in Portugal, through a commercial company, and of the cloth mono- 
poly in Beira and Minho. In order to carry out his commercial purposes, 
Henry, knowing the power of the Italian cities, decided to found an ‘exclusively 
commercial’ city, the Vila do Infante, with a view of drawing the spice trade of 
the Orient away from Ceuta. The Genoese understood the importance of the 
city and offered help to build it for a share in its commerce, as she interprets her 
references. Though neither of these statements is unreasonable, neither can be 
substantiated by the footnotes given by Dr. Fitzler* Seeking to build up the 
case presented, she states without foundation that branches of the Lisbon Bolsa 
of commerce (insurance fund) were established in other places besides Bruges,’ 


1 Fitzler, p. 213, n. 1. All that we can know of Henry’s motives except by inference is in Azurara, 
Crénica da Guiné, ch. 7, which indicates religion as one of five motives mentioned. 

2 Fitzler, p. 213. 

3 Fitzler, p. 214, notes 1 and 2. Two points are made here: that Henry had a pastel dye (waid- 
farberei) monopoly in Portugal and a cloth monopoly in Beira and Minho. She cites Chan. D. Afonso 
V, liv. $,fo. 18, T. do T., which in effect gave Henry the pastel dye monopoly of Madeira. She also refers 
to a folio 176, which cannot exist as book five ends at folio 104v. She also cites Misticos, liv. II, fo. 112, 
T. do T. to show Henry’s monopoly of both white and black soap manufacturing. This citation actually 
refers to João IT's donation to Manuel, duke of Beja (later Manuel I), of the district of Covilha. She also 
refers to Cortes de 1472, fo. 78, T. do T. This is not a correct citation (and was not correct when Dr. 
Fitzler worked in Portugal). A search revealed that Cortes, Maço 2, No. 12, fo. 78, records a protest 
made by the people, saying they had been injured by a grant of the saéoarias (soap fabrication) to Henry. 
This was merely a tax-collecting right, and nothing indicates a company. 

4 Fitzler, p. 214, notes 3 and 4. The assertion is made here that Henry founded the Vila do Infante 
exclusively for commercial purposes, and that the Genoese offered to help build it in order to get a pre- 
ferred position, but received only a feitoria (trading factory). One citation for this is AdA I, 331, used 
as if referring to an archive, but the abbreviation is not listed among others at the end of her article. No 
archive in Portugal, to the knowledge of the authors of this article, fits this abbreviation. It is possible to 
suppose that she means Arguivo dos Açores, 14 vols. (Ponta Delgada, 1878-1927). Vol. i. 331—6, con- 
tains Henry's testament which, however, does not refer to a trade city or to a spice business. She also 
cites Jodo de Barros, Décadas da sia, i. ch. 2, which should be to vol. i, bk. I, ch. 2. Barros states that 
Henry's motive for exploration was to get an enterprise away from the court and not under its domina- 
tion. Azurara, Cronica da Guiné; ch. 5, also cited, does not mention spices, though he dwells on the 
importance of populating the islands of the Atlantic and enumerates breadstuffs, sugar, wax, honey, wood 
*and many other things Where he describes the founding of Vila do Infante he says: *E ouvy dizer que 

- seendo esta comecada, os Genoveses davam por ella grande prego (And I heard it said that, the construc- 
tion having begun, the Genoese offered a great price for it) None of the material cited by Dr. Fitzler, 
and nothing known to the authors of this article, bear out the statement that they received a feitoria. 

5 Fitzler, p. 214, n. 5, citing Gaveta III, Mago 5, No. 5, T. do T. This is a correct citation of a 
well-known document already published several times. It was available to Dr. Fitzler in Anselmo 
Braamcamp Freire, ‘A Feitoria de Flandres’, Arguivo Histérico Portugues, vi (1908), 416. A new reading 
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and exaggerates the purchase of war material in Flanders, using documentation 
which proves the contrary to her statements. 

The fishing industry of Portugal serves as a point of departure for a series of 
false or misleading statements, backed by undiscoverable documents and non- 
existent archives. She credits the Milanese (from an inland city) with the found- 
ing of the first large ‘Almadravas’ (tuna curing stations) though the word Alma- 
dravas is of Arabic origin, as its form indicates. Citing the ‘Livro de Almadravas’ 
as her authority, she gives the Arquivo da Cámara de Lagos as its location. No 
scholar within the last century has seen this book, and there is no such historical 
archive in Lagos. The internal evidence indicates that she borrowed her cita- 
tions from secondary works, using these footnotes without checking further. 


is available in Silva Marques, Descobrimentos, i. 21-2. The description of Portuguese-Flemish commerce 
adds nothing to Braamcamp Freire or L. A. Warnkënig, Histoire de la Flandre et de ses institutions civiles 
et politiques jusqu! à l’année 1305, 2 vols. ne 1835—6), cited by Dr. Fitzler herself. What she adds 
is a misinterpretation of the document. It gave royal approval in 1293 to an arrangement already made 
among the Portuguese merchants: that they would maintain in Flanders a deposit of roo silver marks, 
with a like sum in Portugal, to insure ships and take care of legal expenses and other troubles. It does not 
state that there were ‘branches’ in other countries, but does indicate trade elsewhere. 

1 Fitzler, p. 215, n. 1. The despatch of the first regular commercial agent by Jo&o I, was noted by 
Braamcamp Freire, ‘Feitoria’, Arquivo Histórico Portugues, vi. (1908), 348. This was a normal result of 
the long-established trade. Dr. Fitzler's citation of Soares da Silva, Memorias de D. João I, 4 vols. 
(Lisbon, 1731—4), iv. 190, refers to a gwiraçäo (receipt, or quittance) of 154,000 gold crowns given by 
the duke of Burgundy to Jo&o I who had promised this sum when his daughter married the duke. Other 
considerations were likewise receipted. A further citation to Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 27, fo. 122, 
T. do T. pertains to the years 1441-3 (not 1433 as used by Dr. Fitzler), when Alfonso V was king (not 
Jodo I, who died in 1433), but refers to earlier trade, mentioning the sale of fruit by Portugal and the 
purchase of various types of arms and luxury goods. It was published in the Arguivo Histdrico Portugues, 
vi. 425-30. ‘The second document cited is Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 12, fo. 62, T. do T., listing luxury 
goods such as sables, martins, silks, tapestries and others. ‘Tournament equipment is mentioned, and 
some war materials. Its date is 1452, and it was published in 1908 in the Arguivo Histérico Portugues, 
vi. 430-1. Now also in Silva Marques, Descobrimentos, i Suplemento, 160. 

2 Fitzler, p. 215, n. 3. For her affirmations concerning the fishing industry of Algarve, Dr. Fitzler 
cites the Livro de Almadravas, which, she says, is in the Arquivo da Cámara de Lagos. At this point the 
authors of this article had to turn detective to try to find her documents and archives, for here is a docu- 
ment that does not exist (though it apparently did more than a century ago), and an archive that does not 
exist in the form she implies in her statements. In 1949 the American co-author of this article went to 
Lagos searching for this historic archive, and while there talked with Dr. José Formosinho, city historian 
for twenty-five years. He had never heard of this archive. Unless we assume that Dr. Fitzler invented the 
information she gives (and after following her for a time it becomes clear she imagined some of it), we 
must assume her references once existed and try to find them, since they are not where she says they are. 
Dr. Alberto Iria, who has made exhaustive searches in the archives of Algarve, discusses Dr. Fitzler’s 
work in his forthcoming O Algarve antes da conquista de Ceuta, now in press. See also his ‘Os arquivos 
do Algarve no século XVIII’, in Suplemento Literario das Novidades (Lisbon, 1939), 25—VI and g-VII. 
He noted that J. P. Oliveira Martins, in Portugal sos mares, and ed. (Lisbon, 1902), p. 247, refers to a 
Livro Antigo das Almadravas, without saying that he saw it. Iria could not find it in any archive of the 
Algarve. See Iria, O Algarve, pp. 48-91. Oliveira Martins also cites other works in connection with the 
period, among them José Bonifacio. Though his citation is incomplete, he apparently used José Boni- 
facio de Andrada e Silva, ‘Memoria sobre a pesca das baleas, e extracção do seu azeite; com algumas 
reflexdes a respeito das nossas pescarias’, in Memorias Econdmicas da Academia Real das Sciencias de 
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Known facts concerning the fishing industry of northern Portugal are like- 
wise maltreated. A long-known treaty of 1353 between Edward III of England 
and the maritime cities of Portugal (Oporto, Lisbon and others) is given by Dr. 
Fitzler as 1333. Using a borrowed citation without acknowledgement, she 
confuses an archival reference with a work which did not appear until fifty years 
after the publication of the work from which she borrowed! Furthermore, she 
cites second-hand a work supposedly in the Academia das Sciéncias de Lisboa, 
confusing the dates because she apparently did not know how to distinguish 
between the Christian Era and the Era of Caesar, which predates the Christian 
count by 38 years, and which was used in Portugal until a.p. 1422.? Following 
this up with another second-hand reference to a document that exists in the 
Gabinete de Histéria of Oporto (Arguivo da Cámara do Porto) she makes a broad 
statement that a contract was signed in 1439 (correct January 1402) to supply 
fish to the Levant. The document in question is merely a municipal council 
ruling that nothing prevents foreigners from exporting fish as they had in the 
past? 


Lisboa, 5 vols. (Lisbon, 1789-1815), ii. 388—412. He attributes to the Milanese the founding of the 
Almadravas, as does Dr. Fitzler, citing Liero Antigo das Almadravas, not saying where or if he saw it. 
Did Dr. Fitzler take her citation from José Bonifacio? 

1 Fitzler, p. 215, n. 4. Her citation is toa Corpo Diplomdtico Portugues, (Lisbon, 1891f), vol. i, 2, 
286. There are two publications of this title, and efforts to find Dr. Fitzler’s information in either of 
them were unsuccessful. The first publication consists of one volume published by the Visconde de 
Santarem in 1846. The second work with the same title consists of 15 volumes to date, 1862 to 1926 
(vol. xis 1891). It is almost exclusively concerned with Portnguese-papal relations. Attempts to apply 
Dr. Fitzler’s references end up in the middle of papal bulls which except in one case have no remote 
relation to the subject. Where then did she get her citation? Again we have to start detective work. 
Oliveira Martins gives a partly incorrect reference to Constantino Botelho de Lacerda Lobo, ‘Memoria 
sobre a decadencia das pescarias de Portugal’, in Memorias Económicas da Academia Real das Sciencias 
de Lisboa, iv. 312-83. Here we find cited a Corpo Diplomdtico, vol. i, pt. 2, p. 286, which is Dr. 
Fitzler’s citation. See Memorias Econdmicas, iv. 331, note c. We cannot trace this, but it was apparently 
an archival citation at the time made. Dr. Fitzler perhaps took Lacerda Lobo’s work, published in 
1812, and confused its citations with the publication which began half a century later in 1862, never 
checking to see if her borrowings were correct. 

? Fitzler, p.215, n. 5. The reference is to Côrtes de Santarem, Ch. 104, Ms. da Ac. d. S. de Lisboa. 
This cannot be traced. But Lacerda Lobo in the article cited in the previous note, PP. 332-3, cites the 
same chapter 104, giving substantially the same information. The date Dr. Fitzler gives is erroneous. 
The time referred to by Lacerda Lobo is the reign of João I (d. 1433), and his date is 1434 Era of Caesar, 
used in Portugal until AD. 1422, which would give a date thirty-eight years earlier, or A.D. 1396, when 
João I was king. 

? Fitzler; p. 216, n. 1. She says here that “five years later’ the people of Porto signed a contract to 
furnish fish to Levantine dealers. This would be 1439. Her citation, given as Acordos da CAmara do 
Porto, Liv. das Vereaçôes, fo. 26, is also apparently taken from Lacerda Lobo, in Memorias Econdmicas, 
Iv. 331—2, notes a and b. ‘The correct date is January, A.D. 1402, and the correct citation is Livro 1-A 
de Vereaçôes da Cámara Municipal do Porto, fos. 24, 24v, 26v and 27. This is in no sense a contract, 
only a ruling by the municipal council that no law prevented the export of fish by foreigners, as they had 
customarily done in the past. Nor is it clear from the document whether the Levant of the Near East 
or the Levant of Spain is meant. 
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Where Dr. Fitzler asserts that from this time on the Portuguese took over 
the export of fish, driving Venetians and others out of the market, the only 
evidence we have is to the contrary, She makes a point here that the king pre- 
empted so much spacefor shipment of war supplies that the fishermen, supported 
by Henry the Navigator, protested in the Cortes of Lisbon in 1427. Her source 
here was probably Lacerda Lobo who, writing in 1812, gives the citation repeated 
by Dr. Fitzler. He says that fish were exported by both natives and foreigners.! 

The fishing industry of the Algarve coast, where Tavira was a whale fishing 
centre? during this same period had reached a condition of distress, she says, 
because of the wars with the Moors in North Africa. The fishermen were forced 
to borrow in order to buy nets and other supplies, and their part of the catch was 
only one-fifth; for which they got little. This determined Henry, in 1440, 
‘probably counselled by the Genoese’, to found a large organization which would 
later serve to take over the fishing in African waters. This was known as the 
‘Pescaria do Infante D. Henrique do Algarve’ and a minimum of 30 cruzados 
was fixed for a share. More than 300 fishermen entered the association, which 
was controlled by a board of 10. It possessed 70 centres for salting and drying 
fish, each under a feitor (factor), and in 1444 had 70 vessels. Profits were divided 
twice annually, if we believe Dr. Fitzler. But for all this there is no proof in any 
known document. Dr. Fitzler’s citations in this case are two documents com- 
pletely unknown to Portuguese archivists and historians, and are ascribed to the 
mythical Arguivo da Cámara de Lagos? Nor is there evidence of the rise of an 
“anti-monopoly’ party in 1442 as described by her: Deploring the scarcity of 

1 Fitzler, p. 216, n. 2. She cites Cortes de Lisboa, Ms. da Ac. de Sciencias de Lisboa. ‘This cannot 
be located, but Lacerda Lobo, in Memorias Econdmicas, iv. 333, note c, cites Cortes de Lisboa, Reino de 
Afonso V, 1456, to show that fish export from Portugal continued, by both foreigners and Portuguese. 
He says that special, large caravels with light draft were built because they could make the shallow 
harbours and at the same time were fast enough to outsail the corsairs. When the fish exporters com- 
plained they were not allowed to carry breadstuffs and leather to Ceuta, the king ruled that they should 
be permitted to do so. Lacerda Lobo does not record any protest by Henry. 

2 Fitzler, p. 216, n. 3. Here the citation is to L. de D. Fernando, fo. 20, T. do T. There is no such 
call number today, nor was there when Dr. Fitzler worked in Portugal. ‘The reference is perhaps to 
Chan. D. Fernando, liv. 1, fo. 20, which provides that of whales killed or dying on the Algarve coast, the 
bishop and chapter of the cathedral of Silves should have a carga savalgar (horse load), half of lean and 
half of fat. This citation of Dr. Fitzler’s is identical with Lacerda Lobo, in Memorias Econdmicas, iv. 330, 
note c. 

3 Fitzler, p. 217, notes 1 and 2. Cites Pescarias-AdL, and Liv. de Privilégios da Companhia-AdL. 
This is again the non-existent archive and the non-existent (at least undiscoverable) document. Lacerda 
Lobo, in Memorias Econdmicas, iv. 330—1 says the people of Faro lent money to those along the coast of 
Algarve to stimulate the catch and export of fish, but gives none of the other details. 

4 Fitzler, p. 218, n. 1. She cites Capitulos de Santarem apresentados em Côrtes sobre as avargas de- 
Ceuta, Janeiro de 1442. Chan. D. João I, liv. 5, fos. 113 seq., T. do T., to prove the existence of a 
company and the rise of an anti-monopoly party. The date a.n. 1442 could not apply to João I, who 
died in 1433. This document gives a ruling concerning the payment of tithes on fish caught in Portugal 


and sent to Ceuta. The correct date is A.D. 1420. It was published in Pedro de Azevedo, Documentos 
das Chancellarias Reais anteriores a 1531 relativos a Maroccos (Lisbon, 1915-34), i. 457. 
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documents, she nevertheless asserts that this company continued and was divided 
in 1449, another with 90 members being formed by Henry to fish in African 
waters. The reference given by Dr. Fitzler in this case is to an article on sleeping 
sickness in Africa.! 

She next takes up what she calls the ‘Coral Company’, ascribing its beginning 
to Milanese who came during the time of Afonso III (1248—79), and she men- 
tions its continuation in the time of Diniz (1279-1325). She regrets that we 
know nothing of the structure of these companies. This is hardly surprising 
when we note that the citations given are to documents that do not exist? The 
next information we have on ‘Coral Companies’ is of the fifteenth century when 
a monopoly was granted by Afonso V in 1443 for a period of ten years. This 
information, which rests on authentic documents, was first published by Sousa 
Viterbo in 1903, and Dr. Fitzler cites nothing he had not found, though she 
does not acknowledge his work? According to her, Henry entered the ‘Com- 
pany’ in 1450, changing its structure to the joint-stock form and admitting 
shareholders at 65 dobras de ouro minimum and 120 dobras maximum. The 
document she cites does not exist. But, the next year, she says, these shares 
were made divisible so that smaller holders could enter the company; and their 
names were registered. The form of this company was nearly identical with 
that of the projected Portuguese-Hanseatic East India Company in 1625. Dr. 
Fitzler here cites herself as authority, promising later publication of documents.5 


1 Fitzler, p. 218, n. 2. The Boletim de Sociedade de Geografia de Lisboa, 1908, p. 231. At p. 231 
of the 1907 volume is a list of books received by the Society, and in the 1909 volume, at page 231 is an 
article on Sven Hedin. Her reference is probably to an article by Oliveira Martins in the volume for 
1908. It is based on Azurara and does not bear out her assertions. 

2 Fitzler, p. 219, n. 1. For the history of the coral industry she cites Chan. D. Afonso III, liv. 4, 
fo. 43, T. do T. There are only three books in this series. She further cites Chan. D. Diniz, liv. 7, 
fo.75,T.do'T. This series contains only five books. What is known of the coral fishing in Portugal was 
published by Francisco Marques de Sousa Viterbo, ‘A pescaria do coral no século XV’, in Arguivo His- 
térico Portugues, i. (1903), 315—20. The details given by Dr. Fitzler are those given by Sousa Viterbo, 
but he says nothing of a company, only of a monopoly. The grant to Henry contains the same terms as 
the first, but it is not clear what happened to the first concessionaires, and nothing warrants the assump- 
tion that a company was formed. She could have consulted additional documents. See Silva Marques, 
Descobrimentos, ii. 25, for a documentof 1462, and ii. 128 for a concession made to Lopo de Almeida in 
1473 to fish coral for nine years between the Cape of Espartel and the T'agadarte. ‘The original is in 
T. do T., Chan. Afon. V, liv. 23, fo. 65. 

3 Fitzler, p. 219, n. 2. The Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 24, fo. 49, T. do T. is used by Dr. Fitzler 
to support her details on the privileges of the coral concessionaires. This was published by Sousa Viterbo 
in Arguivo Histórico Portugues, i. (1903), 318-19, as indicated in the previous note. Dated A.D. 1443, 
the document gives privileges to Bartholomew Florentim and Johan Forbim. 

4 Fitzler, p. 220, n. I, also cites the Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 24, fo. 202, to prove Henry entered the 
‘Company’ in 1450, and that it was opened up to citizens of Lagos and Faro. ‘This book contains only 
100 folios. The correct citation is Chan. Afonso V, liv. 34, fo. 202v., published by Sousa Viterbo in the 
Arquivo Histérico Portugues, i. 319-20. 

5 Fitzler, p. 220, n. 2. Here she uses her 1931 article, page 290 as evidence, and this includes a 
footnote referring to a letter written by D. Jorge de Mascarenhas at Goa, 24 Jan. 1628. This nobleman 
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The attempts to block this company in the Cortes failed, and Henry continued 
with his plans according to Dr. Fitzler, who rests her statement on three docu- 
ments of 1466, none of which bears on the subject! That the Count of Trevento 
received a three-year concession in 1488 is accurate; but the document cited 
in this connection contains nothing to indicate that a ‘company’ ever existed.? 
This was merely the conventional monopoly or concession characteristic of 
medieval economy. ` 

The cork industry next engages Dr. Fitzler’s attention. The first known 
contract dates from 1456, she says, and for once is accurate. Sousa Viterbo pub- 
lished all that is known of the cork monopoly in 1904, and the Fitzler citations 
are the same as his, though she does not acknowledge his work and her con- 
clusions are different. A royal grant of June 7, 1456, gave Martim Leme and 
Pedro Diniz a ten-year cork monopoly. Leme was an important merchant and 
financier who received various concessions for services rendered the king. His 


(later marques of Montalv&o) never went to India in his life, and it was from Lisbon that the letter was 
written. Cf. C. R. Boxer, “The naval and colonial papers of Dom Antonio de Ataide’ in The Harvard 
Library Bulletin, v. (1951), 42-9. 

1 Fitzler, p. 220, n. 3. To substantiate the complaints of the Côrtes she cites Chan. D. Afonso V. 
liv. 14, fo. 36. This folio contains three documents of 1466, none pertinent. She also uses a document 
she calls Córtes de Almerim, 1452, MS. of the Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa, Reservados. This is not 
& proper reference. 'l'he National Library has two main sections, general and reserve (Reservados). A 
simple reference to the Reservados must be to a printed work. Within the reserve section are manu- 
scripts, but a reference to these must bear an indication of which manuscript collection, whether 
illuminated, music, Pombal Collection, Fundo Geral, etc. Dr. Fitzler’s reference gives us no help in 
finding her citation. Furthermore, there were no Córtes de Almerim in 1452, so far as we can find. 
It is possible she boryowed this citation from an older work, without acknowledgement, but we were 
unable to find her source. 

8 Fitzler, p. 221, n. 1. To substantiate that the ‘Company’ still existed at the time of the death of 
Henry in 1460, and that it passed to the count of Trevento in 1488, she cites Chan. D. Jo&o IT. liv. 14, 
fo. 33, T. do T. This was published by Sousa Viterbo in Aryuivo Histórico Portugues, i. 320. It gives 
the count a three-year concession to fish with twelve vessels in designated waters. 

3 Fitzler, p. 222, notes 1 and 2. The documents cited here, Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 13, fos. 134 
and so, concerning the cork monopoly, were published by Sousa Viterbo. See ‘O monopolio da cortiça 
no século XV’, in the Arguive Histórico Portugues, ii. (1904), 41-52. The king gave Martin Leme and 
Pedro Diniz a cork monopoly on 7 June, 1456. In an identical document dated 21 June, the monopoly 
was granted to Marco Lomelim, who was to hold 11 of 20 shares, to Domenico Scotto (Domenego 
Ezcoto) who held 5 shares for 500 coroas, and to Joño Guideti (Gideti), who held 4 shares for 400 
coroas. Nothing more is known: Leme drops out and does not reappear until 1466 when an accounting 
of the business shows his name, by error or not we do not know. Sousa Viterbo, who discovered all we 
know, could not explain. There is no subsequent history of the ‘Comipany’ and no indication of share 
transfers. 

4 Fitzler, p. 223, notes 1 and 2. Concerning Martim Leme, the documents cited by Dr. Fitzler, 
Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 8, fos. 61 and 63v, were published in the 4frgwivo Histórico Portugues, ii. 
'(1904), 48-50. They show receipts for payments to Leme, as well as concessions granted to him. 
Dr. Fitzler says the concessions were for financing the expedition to Tangier in 1437. This was not 
during the reign of Afonso V, but of Duarte. The document shows contributions to the king of 168,000 
reais for arms and 1,500,000 for the king’s household, indicating that the arms aid was minor. The 
details given by Dr. Fitzler correspond to the 1463 attack, as given by Sousa Viterbo. 
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role in securing privileges for foreigners, and other matters, were noted by 
Anselmo Braamcamp Freire in 1908.1 For reasons not explained in the docu- 
ments, the king granted an identical cork concession, in identical language, to 
Marco Lomelim,? Domenico Scotto and João Guideti * on 21 June of the same 
year, to run for exactly the same period. Leme’s part in the cork monopoly from 
this time on is not clear. But, in any case, this was in no sense a ‘company’, with 
joint-stock characteristics as Dr. Fitzler claims. That it functioned for ten years 
and carried cork to Flanders is clear,* for the record of its transactions was 
published by Anselmo Braamcamp Freire and repeated by Dr. Fitzler as if she 
had discovered the documents." After the dissolution of this ‘company’ says Dr. 
Fitzler, the ‘Company of Beja’ was organized, open to all the burghers with the 
consent of the king (who received 2000 dobras), and each holder received a 
certificate which could be willed to heirs. The maximum share was 150 dobras 
‘according to the known documents’. A biennial meeting of shareholders was 
called to distribute profits. This ‘company’ still existed in 1470, but was forced 
to dissolve by the wars with Spain, states Dr. Fitzler. The document which she 
cites is supposed to be in the Arguivo da Cámara de Evora, but it cannot be found 
there. Another similar company was organized, she adds, but its enemies sup- 
pressed it, and from 1498 to 1514 the cork industry was free. At that time 


1 Fitzler, p. 223, n. 2. The privileges referred to were granted to the ‘Framengos’ natives of the 
duchy of Burgundy, and are dated 8 August, 1457. The king’s letter is addressed to Martim Leme, and 
was published by Braamcamp Freire in the Arguivo Histórico Portugues, vi (1908), 431-4. He gives 
the same citation given by Dr. Fitzler, Liv. da Estremadura 6, fo. 165, T. do T. 

* Fitzler, p. 223, n. 3. The Lomelim were well-known in Portugal, but the, references given by 
Dr. Fitzler have no significance. Her reference to Eduardo Freire de Oliveira, Elementos para a histéria 
do municipio de Lisboa, 17 vols. (Lisbon, 1882-1911), i. 255—63 is only a charter given by João I to 
Lisbon in 1385. Page 359 is a Carta Regia of 1487 providing a royal monopoly on the leather trade 
anywhere and on sugar to the Levant to raise money for silver and arms. She cites Chan. D. Afonso V, 
liv. 38, fo. 186v, T. do T., but this book ends at fo. ggv. 

3 Fitzler, p. 223, n. 4. The statement that the Guideti helped finance African enterprises rests on 
Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 38, fo. 43v., T. do T. This folio contains three brief documents relating to 
1459 and 1460, none of which is pertinent. 

4 Fitzler, p. 223, n. 6. Here is cited the Casa da Feitoria Portuguesa em Anvers, Caixa III, Perga- 
minho 21, T. do T., to support theeright of Portuguese to sell their cork on board ship in Flanders. 
This right, she says, was extended to the cork monopoly. The document cited was published in the 
Arquivo Histórico Portugues, vi. (1908), 424—5. The document is dated 1438, and hence is not valid 
to prove a grant in 1456, though it is probable that the Portuguese continued to enjoy this right. 

5 Fitzler, p. 224, n. 1. Citation to Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 38, fo. 59, T. do T., to support statistics 
for the profits and shipments of the cork contract. The figures cited by Dr. Fitzler are a part of 
those given in the Arguivo Histórico Portugues, vi. 359-60. Even the note about the doubtful meaning 
of the measurements of the cork occurs in this same publication. ‘The correct citation is Chan. D. 
Afonso V, liv. 38, fos. 59v and 62. The document shows nothing about cork being exported to Italy, 
though Dr. Fitzler alleges that some of it was. 

9 Fitzler, p. 225, n. 1. The supposed dissolution of the cork ‘Company’ and the organization of a 
‘Company of ei is backed by a citation to a ‘Carta da Companhia de Beja,’ supposedly in the ‘Arquivo 
da Camara de Evora.’ 
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another ‘company’ was formed under the direction of Catarina Diaz de Aguiar. 
We know that this lady exercised a cork contract for a time, but nothing else is 
proved by the documentation. We must consign Dr. Fitzler's ‘cork companies’ 
to the same imaginary world as the others discussed. 

Dr. Fitzler next draws a long bow on tin mining. In this, she says, there 
was a ‘clear-cut’ example of a stock company. It consisted of 150 members with 
a directorate headed by the Marrano, Rui Mendes, and with power to force all 
tin to be brought to the feitorias (factories) of che company. All the burghers of 
the regions of Goes and Salavisa could enter the company with a minimum of 
50 cruzados, duly registered in the books of the company. Annual distributions 
of profits were made. The directors were Rui Mendes and two others. The tin 
foundries were directed by the factors under control of a general factor. The 
shares could be transferred from one to another, and the books of the company 
show such transactions, with variations of the price of the shares3 Profits varied 
from 9 % to 17 %, during the life of the company from 1518 to 1539.3 These 
documents merely prove that Rui Mendes held a tin mining concession and 
could prevent others from poaching on his territories. Our efforts to find the 
real source of Dr. Fitzler's information proved fruitless in this case. 

The 'Overseas Companies' are the chief exhibit in Dr. Fitzler's essays. 
These companies were, she says, largely the idea of Henry the Navigator. Lagos 
became the centre, and here developed the Casa da Guiné, mother of the Casa da 
India of Lisbon.* Henry saw that the great enterprise of conquering northern 


1 Fitzler, p. 225, n. 2. The existence of a third company, and the abolition of the monopoly in the 
Cortes of 1498, folldwed by a period of freedom in the cork trade to 1514 until a monopoly was given 
to Catarina Diaz de Aguiar, is supported by a reference to a Carta de Quitação 115, in the Arguivo 
Histdrico Portugues, i. 363-6. This is the first time Dr. Fitzler cites the published work which supplied 
her with most of the material she claimed to have found directly in the archives. In a footnote she speaks 
of the ‘hotel monopoly’ exercised by Catarina Diaz, but the ‘monopoly’ comes down to rooms let by 
her in three cities. 

2 Fitzler, p. 226, notes 1 and 2, and p. 227, n. 1. The supposed existence of a company, similar to 
the joint-stock company in form, for the development of the tin mining is backed by a reference to Livro 
de Registos de Leis e Regimentos de D. Manuel, fos. 41 and 42. This is a correct citation, but the docu- 
ment merely shows a typical monopoly with efforts to protect the interests of the monopolists. In this 
case, as Dr. Fitzler’s own quotation shows, those who did not work their tin deposits lost them to those 
who would. 

8 Fitzler, p. 227, notes 2 and 3. The Livro de Privilegios da Companhia de Estanho, supposedly in 
the Arquivo da Camara de Evora, cannot be found. The Livro da Receita das Rendas del Rei D. Manuel, 
fo. 4v, supposedly in the Torre do Tombo, is unknown there. It is on these that Dr. Fitzler rests her 
detailed statistics. 

4 Fitzler, p. 228, n. 2. The reference to a Carta de Quitação, T. do T., as indicating the date of 
removal of the Casa da Guiné to Lisbon, is erroneous. Such cartes are scattered throughout the docu- 
ments left by the various kings, and there is no classification of Cartas de Quitaçäo in the Torre do Tombo. 
Dr. Fitzler evidently took this from the Arguive Histérico Portugues, ii, (1905), 318, to which the num- 
ber she gives, 347, corresponds.. It is a carta of Manuel, 18 Feb. 1498, proving nothing about the date 
of the removal of the Casa da Guiné to Lisbon in 1481 or 1483. 
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Africa and driving back the Moors needed capital. He was motivated more by 
economic than by religious reasons: he wanted the gold and other products of 
Africa? In such a vast domain, she continues, stock companies could well de- 
velop. Voyages up to that time had been individual; now joint action and 
organization were necessary. Capital must be raised, and the solution was in the 
company with shares. Nowhere else can the transformation from local to inter- 
national capital be so clearly traced. The accomplishments were not less notable 
than those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as we shall see in the case 
of the second company of Lagos, says Dr. Fitzler, without offering citations, even 
erroneous ones, to back her case. 

The ‘fishing companies’ were the ideal background for this development, 
and the Canary Islands the objective of the Infante D. Henrique? In 1441 he 
‘organized a large company’ to occupy and carry on commerce with the Canaries. 
He ‘invited all the capitalists of the Empire to participate, holding out to them 
the hope of good profits from the slave trade.” When the capital did not reach 
the expected amount, he also invited the Jews to invest, and by contract on 
2 April, 1441, fifteen Jewish communities signed up for ten years. Their shares 
were registered in the books. The book keeper and treasurer was Joao Carreiro.3 
His accounts still exist (according to her) and are a valuable record of the history 
of the company. The ‘mesa’ (board of directors) consisted of eight, of whom two 
were Jews; two were named by Henry or by the king, and the others were 
elected by the shareholders. The general meeting for distribution of profits, 
which, she says, consisted almost exclusively of slaves, convened annually after 


1 Fitzler, p. 228, n. 3. Dr. Fitzler systematically uses and misuses Azurara’s Crónica da Guiné in her 
desire to prove the existence of stock companies. She abuses Azurara for his partiality and says that he 
took his chronicle from Afonso Cerveira, which he acknowledges, and then possibly destroyed this 
deliberately. She attempts to demonstrate her research by citing learnedly how many pages of documents 
are missing in the Chancellaria of Afonso V. This information was collected and printed by Anselmo 
Braamcamp Freire, ‘A Chancellaria de D. Afonso V; Arguivo Histórico Portugues, ti (1904), 479-87, 
and iii (1905), in various sections with respective beginnings on pages 62, 130, 212, 401. The same 
author published ‘A Chancellaria de D. Jodo IP in vol. ii. 337—43. 

As to Henry's motives, she cites Azurara, Cronica da Guiné, chs. 2 and 7. Chapter 2 is a eulogy of 
Henry, in which material benefits are, dwelt on more extensively than spiritual. Chapter 7 is famous for 
the five reasons Azurara gives for Henry’s explorations. Four of these are material in nature—political 
and economic—and one is religious—salvation of souls. Azurara adds a sixth—Henry’s ‘Star’ compelled 
him to explore. 

2 Fitzler, pp. 230, 231, n. 1: Here are cited a number of secondary works on Portuguese-Spanish 
rivalry in the Atlantic during the fifteenth century. She also cites Memorias da Academia de Lisboa, ii. 
177 and vi. 10 and 613. The title of this work varies, the first volume being Memorias da Academia Real 
das Sciencias de Lisboa. Her vol. ii. 177, is part ofan article on mathematics. Vol. vi. 613 does not exist, 
as the work is published in parts. Vol. vi, pt. i, p. 10 is on discoveries. 

8 The mention of this man brings in interesting possibilities. A man of the same name was the 
scrivener who prepared the document cited p. 190, n. 5, above, which gives the statistics for 1466 on the 
cork contract. Did Dr. Fitzler confuse scriveners, who by custom signed their names to the documents 
they prepared, with treasurersì 
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the arrival of the fleet in Lagos. If this were true, we could call it good evidence, 
but it rests on records that nobody has seen, in the imaginary archives of Lagos! 
Because Spain and Portugal were rivals, she continues, only five years later, in 
1446, could Portugal bring Maciot ‘de Bethencourt, who held some of the 
Canaries for Spain, into the ‘company’ and make them Portuguese. The evi- 
dence she cites shows Castilian protests at Portuguese attacks, nothing more 
Her assertion that only the shareholders in the ‘Canary Company’ could go to 
the islands or trade with them, is supported by a reference that proves merely 
that Henry had a monopoly and was entitled to a fifth of the profits? She con- 
tinues the story by saying that Anténio Gonçalves was governor, and that only 
from 1446 did the company show profits, bringing from the islands rye, goats, 
walrus skins, fruit, wood, and fish oil, though slaves were the most profitable. 
Dividends were 8 % to 10 %.4 So prosperous was the company that Jewish 
capital was not necessary amd in the general meeting of 1453 their money was 
returned, though Jews continued to participate in the company, thus proving, 
she says, that this was not an anti-Semitic measure. Again, there is no proof of 
any of this outside the imaginary Archive of Lagos. But, she adds, the company 
had trouble because of the wars with Spain and had to disband in 1479.5 

Dr. Fitzler now comes to what she calls the ‘Lagos Companies’, organized in 
1444 and 1447 (i.e. 1445). Up to this time, she says (forgetting the elaborate 
‘Canary Company’ which she previously claimed was paying good dividends), 


1 Fitzler, p. 233, n. 1. The ‘Livro de Posturas’, Arquivo da Camara de Lagos. Again we face the 
problem of finding a document nobody has seen in an archive that does not exist in the form alleged. 

2 Fitzler, p. 233, n. 2. The citation to Santarem, Quadro Elementar, ii. 264, should be to ii. 361-7. 
This is a letter dated 10 April 1454, from Juan II of Castile to Afonso V of Portugal, complaining of 
the attacks made by the Portuguese on the Canaries, and of Henry’s attempts to buy them from Juan Ils 
subjects, notably the island of Langarote, held by Mossem Maciote. No company is mentioned, and 
nothing is said about Lançarote being brought into a Portuguese company. 

3 Fitzler, p. 233, n. 3. Alguns documentos do Arguivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo (Lisbon, 1892), 
P. 9, grants Henry a monopoly over the Canaries, all ships going there being required to have his license 
and pay him a fifth. No ‘Canary Company’ is mentioned. Dr. Fitzler errs in the date of publication of 
this work, which is 1892, not 1912. 

4 Fitzler, p. 234, n. 1. The assertions as to profits rests on the unknown ‘Livro de Posturas in the 
non-existent Arquivo da Cámara de Lagos. 

5 Fitzler, p. 234, n. 2. To su upport her statement about the company to 1479, she cites the Corpo 
Diplomdtico Portugues, ii. 341. This is a Brief of Pope Clement VII to the king of Portugal, dated 
15 April 1532, beginning Dudum postquam felicis. "This is another case of borrowing without acknow- 
ledgment and without checking. She attributes the original to the Torre do Tombo, Gaveta 17-6-16. 
This is the text of the Treaty of Alcácovas between Spain and Portugal, 1479. Spain received a title to 
the Canaries by this treaty and Portugal renounced all her claims. The text of the treaty was published 
long before Dr. Fitzler's time. For a new reading and indications of previous publication, see Silva 
Marques, Descobrimentos, ii. 181-209. Dr. Fitzler uses this as if it proved the existence of a ‘Canary 
Company’. 

She also cites Santarem, Quadro Elementar, ii. 352. This is the first letter of Juan II of Castile 
25 May 1452, complaining to Afonso V of two attacks made on the Canaries by Portuguese in 1450 and 
1451. It contains nothing pertinent to a company, its history and its dissolution. 
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the efforts at trade had been mere slave raids, like those of António Gonçalves 
(who was governor of the Canaries a paragraph back), in 1441. Such activities 
were driving the negroes from the coast and preventing trade. Henry, how- 
ever, was interested in preventing slave raids and wished to promote trade.* For 
this he secured a monopoly on the African commerce and organized the first 
‘Company of Lagos’. The participants were headed by Langarote, A/moxarife of 
the king.* The articles of the ‘Company’ were approved early in 1444, with the 
title ‘Company of Lagos’. It was to send six vessels annually. The minimum 
quota per share was 35 escudos, which could be paid in kind, say in ships or 
goods for trade. ‘The company had a house in Lagos, the famous Casa da Guiné, 
where its goods and records were kept. From these she drew her information, 
she says, but except that the Casa da Guiné existed,‘ and that Langarote sailed 
with six ships in 1444, none of the details given by her are certain.® Azurara, on 
whom she bases these statements (except for the imaginary archive), is the 
only source we have. He records Henry’s wish for commerce.? The first ‘Com- 
pany of Lagos’ having been apparently a temporary organization since it was 
experimental (the ‘Canary Company’ has been forgotten again), the second 
‘Company of Lagos’ was organized in 1447 (i.e. 1445)” Henry himself, she 
insists, drew up the articles, which called for a SI concession. The terms 


1 Fitzler, p. 235, n. 1. The references given do not prove the existence of a ‘Company of Lagos’. 
Jodo de Barros, Décadas da Asia, Dec. I, liv. 1, ch. 7, records Henry’s petition to the pope for a grant of 
the lands being discovered. Barros also recounts the expeditions made by Nuno Tristan and Antio 
Gongalves, in which negroes were captured. Azurara, Crésica da Guiné tells the story of the same 
voyages, chs. 16 and 17. 

* Fitzler, p. 235, n. 2. Here a Cod. Hisp. 17, fl. 275, Munich, Staatsbibliothek is cited to support 
the statement that Henry wanted to stop the slave raids. This is apparently a copy of Azurara’s chronicle 
which is found in the Munich library. It is known as the Valentim Fernandes copy. The manuscript 
has been known for some time and Dr. Fitzler should have told her readers what she was citing. The 
passages cited by her are given in the José de Braganza edition cited p. 182, n. 5, above. 

3 Fitzler, p. 235, . 3. The statements about the organization of the ‘Company of Lagos’ are allegedly 
based on Chan. D. Afonso V, liv. 5, fo. 49v., T. do T. This confirms nothing except that Lancarote 
was named Caude/ of Lagos for five years, beginning May, 1446. 

4 Damiäo Peres, Regimento das Cazas das Indias e Mina (Coimbra, 1947). 

5 Fitzler, p. 236, notes 1 and 2. he numerous details given about the ‘Company’ are supposed to 
bein Documentos Avu/sos, in the Arquivo da Cámara de Lagos. Documentos Avulsos can be translated into 
English as ‘loose documents’. Azurara, Crónica da Guiné, chs. 19 and 25, also cited, refer to Henry’s 
monopoly and right to one-fiftn. He also relates how Langarote, of Henry’s household determined to go 
on an expedition, talked with his fHends, ‘movendo os pera companhia daquelle feito.’ (i.e., urging them 
to accompany him), after which they got a licence from Henry. ‘This expedition was 1444. When they 
returned they divided the negroes and material things. ‘There is no record of continuity. 

9 Fitzler, p. 237, n. 1. On Henry’s attempt at peaceable trade, Azurara, Cronica da Guiné, chs. 29 
and 30. Chapter 29 records an unsuccessful effort at trade in 1445, and chapter 30 more slave raids. 
The Documentos Avulsos of the supposed Arquivo da Camara de Lagos are also cited. 

7 The date indicated by Santarem in the first edition of Azurara for the second Langarote expedition 
is 1447. However, the editor of the second edition shows that 1445 is more in accord with other details 
given by Azurara, who does not give the date. See p. 182, n. 5, above. 
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of the agreement were like those in the first company, except that Henry added 
a paragraph providing that whoever furnished a vessel and its cargo at his own 
cost could retain the whole of the profits except the Prince’s share! This com- 
pany was thrown open to the whole realm, ‘in spite of the requests of Lagos’ that 
it retain its monopoly. The response was immediate and 26 vessels sailed, of 
which 14 were from Lagos, to capture the island of Tider and open the African 
trade. This is another case of a large loaf made from a little grain. Dr. Fitzler 
cites only Azurara (though giving the wrong chapters), who makes it clear that 
Henry licensed the ships to capture Tider, after which they divided the profits 
and disbanded? But, according to Dr. Fitzler, trade expanded in such ‘an extra- 
ordinary way’ that the ‘Company’ was forced to maintain large warehouses. For 
this she cites her own work, but no documents? Prices were fixed, except that 
the price of slaves varied with the quality. The ‘Company’ never made less than 
50 % and sometimes 800 %. The source of this latter statement is perhaps 
Cadamosto’s estimate of seven to one on some voyages, though she does not 
clearly say so. The export of slaves increased to such an extent that it was neces- 
sary to create the ‘Almoxarifado dos Escravos’ in the Casa da Guiné. As proof 
of this, which was probably true, she gives a citation that cannot exist in the 
Torre do Tombo.’ 


1 Fitzler, p. 237, n. 2. The Cod. Hisp., Munich is cited and quoted for the manner of financing 
expeditions and dividing returns. This is the Munich version of Azurara, as mentioned above, p. 194, n. 2. 
The quotation given by Dr. Fitzler is also given in José de Braganza’s edition of Azurara, I, xviii. Bra- 
ganza says one-fourth, while Dr. Fitzler says one-fifth. The MS. may not be clear on this point as 
abbreviations difficult to read are often used. 

3 Fitzler, p. 238, n. 1. The expeditions had a total of 26 vessels, of which either 13 or 14 from 
Lagos, as described in Azurara, Cronica da Guiné, chs. 49f., not 31 as Dr. Fitzler says. Nothing in the 
description warrants mention of a company. ‘They sailed to capture Tider, and having captured it they 
disbanded. Lançarote made them a speech which indicates beyond doubt that the expedition was over. 
Every ship now took its own course. Some returned home, some continued exploration. The ships 
from Madeira and Lisbon were not properly a part of Lançarote’s command. 

8 Fitzler, p.238,n.2. M.A. H. Fitzler, Die Handeligeselischaft Felix v. Oldenbere 8 Co., (Stutt- 
gart, 1931), p. 235. , 

4 Fitzler, p. 239, n. 1. To justify the amount of trade and prices of negroes, the Cod. Hisp. 27, 
fo. 66 seq. is cited. This presumably is the Munich copy of Azurara again. Also Duarte Pacheco Pereira 
Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, which she gives as published in 1913. 'Fhere are only two Portuguese editions, 
1892 and 1905. Her citations correspond to the 1892 edition, and the information is accurate. 

5 Fitzler, p. 239, notes 2 and 3. She refers to Quitação de D. Manuel, number 247. T. do T. As 
there is no such classification in the Torre do Tombo, she probably took this document from the Arguivo 
Histórico Portugues, ii (1904), 359 where it appears. Itisa receipt for the ‘farm’ or rent of the A/moxari- 
fado of Abrantes, and has nothing to do with slaves. The date is 1517. Her reference to the Esmeralda 
de Situ Orbis, p. 45, is substantially correct. She refers also to Rinaldo Caddeo, Le navigazione atlantische 
di Alvise da Ca da Mosto, Antoniotto Usodimare e Nicoloso da Roca (Milan, 1928), chs. 29 and 31. This 
gives similar information. 

A further reference to Cortes, Maco 2, No. 14, T. do T, is used apparently to prove the sale of 
slaves abroad. This is true, of course. Slaves were sold to other countries. The document in question 
is a petition to the king to prevent such sales, and a denial of the petition by the king, who ordered only 
that the slaves be brought to Portugal first, and then sold in Portuguese markets. 
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The ‘Brazil-Wood Company’ is the final exhibit in Dr. Fitzler's companies. 
Here she mixes the known with the problematical or unknown in a way difficult 
to unscramble. What we know is that Fernào de Noronha (or sometimes, 
Loronha) obtained a monopoly contract for brazil-wood early in the sixteenth 
century, held it for several years, and had various associates, among whom were 
foreigners. This was published in the História da Colonização Portuguesa do 
Brazil some years before Dr. Fitzler wrote Now let us come to additional 
material. She makes a ‘Company’ out of this, with shares set at a minimum of 
40 escudos, annual meetings of the shareholders, and distributions of profits 
in accordance with investment. This structure she bases on a document that 
relates only to the eighteenth century and has no bearing on the subject? For 
the known fact that Noronha’s name was given to the island off the Brazilian 
coast that still bears that name, she cites another codex in the Arguivo Histórico 
Ultramarino. The document is unrelated to the fact.3 For certain information 
about the early brazil-wood trade and the founding of the Feitoria of Cabo Frio, 
she used a letter of Marchione, one of the Italians prominent in Portuguese 
commerce. ‘The information given is generally in accord with what is known, 
but we were unable to check her reference to an archive in Milan.* The 
contract held by Noronha and his associates was renewed by King Manoel, 
but we do not know where Dr. Fitzler got her figure of 18 % for the profits 
of the ‘Company’ in 1510. Nor do we know what were her sources of in- 
formation for the flourishing barter with the Indians, since her reference is 
unrelated to the subject. That Noronha with associates held the monopoly 
for several years is true, but her citation to prove this 1s a codex unrelated to 
the subject and three centuries later in time The ‘Company’ she continues, 
‘must have been liquidated’ sometime between 1520 and 1530’. It was already 


1 História da colonização portuguesa do Brasil (Porto, 1922—6), ii. 335 and 343-7. 

? Fitzler, p. 242, n. 1. The Arquivo Ultramarino, Lisbon, Cod. 98 is cited for the elaborate details 
concerning the ‘Brazil Wood Company’. Here, at least, Dr. Fitzler should cite correctly, for in 
1928 she helped compile a guide to this collection. Today the documents once in the National Library 
are housed in the Ærguivo Histórico Ultramarimo, Lisbon. Codex 98 is a register of provisões for the years 
1728-34. It contains 354 numbered folios which contain nothing pertinent to brazil-wood in the 
any sixteenth century. 

8 Fitzler, p. 243, n. 1. Cod. 19, Arquivo Ultramarino. Used to support Noronha’s claim to the 
island which bears his name, this codex corresponds to the 7th volume of the consu/tas misticas for 1695 
to 1704. It is a document with 453 numbered folios. It contains nothing except material of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

4 Fitzler, p. 243, n. 2. This refers to Carta de Marchione, A. de Milano, II-6, 54. 

5 Fitzler, p. 243, n.3. Codex 419, Arquivo Ultramarino. This is supposed to back a statement that 
the brazil-wood barter-trade was flourishing in Brazil around 1510. But this codex is a numbered codex 
with oxe page written, the rest in blank. It pertains to Parafba do Norte in Brazil, 1821. 

9 Fitzler, p. 244, n. 2. Again Codex 419 is used to support the statement that after the renewal of 
the contract, Noronha remained as director and had charge of the books. This codex, as pointed out in 
the last note, pertains to 1821 and has only one written page, the rest in blank. 
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having trouble with competitors earlier, as a letter of the factor, Pedro Correia, 
proves.! 

Here ends Dr. Fitzler's exposition of the 'Brazil-Wood Company’ and her 
series of ‘stock companies’. The rest of her article consists of generalizations. 
‘The Portuguese companies of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, she says, ‘had 
all the important characteristics of the stock companies of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries'? We repeat that none of the primary documentation 
offered by Dr. Fitzler proves anything about the existence or functioning of 
early Portuguese joint-stock companies. 

Are there any extenuating circumstances that explain Dr. Fitzler’s ‘Com- 
panies’? There are, perhaps, if we trace her idea to their probable but unac- 
knowledged source: Oliveira Martins and Tito Augusto Carvalho. We have 
already noticed ? that she rejected the idea that these were merely ‘associations’ 
as Carvalho held. He called the expeditions of Langarote a syndicato or perceria 
(partnership), not a ‘company’, as some others had held, citing particularly 
Oliveira Martins. But we notice that the details given by Carvalho are those 
found in Azurara, the only possible source They are also the same as given 
by Dr. Fitzler, though she adds much not found in either. She also gs 
substantially the same details found in Oliveira Martins.5 

Oliveira Martins was a business man turned historian, a typical nineteenth- 
century successful capitalist who wished to see the ‘business’ angle of history. 
Thus determined, he seized on everything Azurara said that would serve his 
purpose, using the term ‘companbia’ (with a small letter, let it be noted) but not 
calling it a joint-stock company. To him the ‘company of Lagos’ was a begin- 
ning, a prototype only, not a stock company in the sense understood today. He 
does not go into any details about numbers and prices of shares, since there was 
no source known to him from which to take such information. He limited him- 
self to saying that they were ‘imitations, without doubt, of the companhas de 
pescadores 9 

1 Fitzler, p.244,n.3. A letter from Pedro Correia to the king in 1517 is cited to prove the decline of 
the brazil-wood trade. Correia in effect says that things are not satisfactory, but it is not possible to deter- 
mine from the text whether he means on a temporary or longerterm. Certain presents which he had 
expected to distribute to smooth negotiations were slow in arriving and he was complaining of this. He 
says: ‘As provisões do negocio do brasyll emvio a uosallteza per este posto que nom väao a mjnha 
vontade nem as pude em outra maneyra aveer. Crea uosallteza que tenho muy bem sabydo que se nam 
faz aquy nada se nom com dar e algüas cousas que eu . . . pera yso trazia ao menos pera aquerir 
benjuolengia n6 sam ajnda qua nem novas dellas.’ 

The citation of Corp. cron. P. I, Mago 21, No. 24, T. do T. is correct. 

2 Fitzler, pp. 247—50, especially p. 248. 

8 See p. 182, n. 4. 

4 Carvalho, 4s companhias, pp. 16-18. 

5 J. P. Oliveira Martins, Os Filhos de D. Fodo I, and ed., 2 vols. (Lisbon, 1901), i. 99-100; ii 
9-10, 16-20. 

$ Oliveira Martins, Os Fi/hos, i. 9-10. 
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The ‘companhas’ are perhaps the source of Dr. Fitzler's confusion, as Dr. 
Alberto Iria has demonstrated. In the fishing fleets, as well as in many other 
occupations, work was often organized on the basis of companhas, which are 
known in Portuguese by such names as irmandades, confrarias, or, in the case of 
fishermen, compromissos maritimos. These are often temporary groupings of men 
to perform a given task, with an agreement about the amount or share each is to 
receive from the job. Crews of fishing vessels were accustomed to make such 
agreements in the Middle Ages, and still do in many cases today! Often these 
organizations achieved permanency through guilds which laid down the general . 
rules under which they worked, though the groupings were temporary, and town 
charters often were granted to the guilds. In these we find information about the 
Portuguese companhas. Variations were common throughout Portugal. As an 
example, the book of privileges of the Compromisso Maritimo de Faro still exists, 
dating from 1392. It contains a record of taxes, exemptions (such as exemp- 
tions from tax on shipbuilding material), privileges, fishing rights, sales and 
export of fish, and other matters. Nothing about it indicates a company, though, 
its roster contains the names of many made famous by the exploration of the 
African coast, and which Dr. Fitzler puts into her ‘Companies’? The Com- 
promissos played a very important part in Portuguese economic development. 
They existed in all the ports of the country, among which we may note Lagos, 
Loulé, Tavira and Faro. Each had a secretary, treasurer, various other officials, 
and a committee to manage its affairs, which consisted mainly of aid to its sick 
or injured members, their widows and orphans. They built a tradition of co- 
operation among the fishermen and merchants. There is little doubt that it was 
from them that there developed such institutions as the Feitoria de Flandres, 
prototype of the trading ‘factory’ which was used by many nations. We can 
safely say that without them Henry the Navigator would not have had at his 
call the able seamen who explored the Atlantic coast of Africa.’ 

Documentation for the study of this phase of Portuguese history exists, 
though not for the things Dr. Fitzler cites. Lagos, where she places a particu- 
larly rich archive has only one document dating back to the fifteenth century. 
At one time, Lagos had some 51 parchment documents which were apparently 
moved or lost, but since the eighteenth century little is known of them. A 
systematic survey of the Algarve archives failed to discover any of Dr. Fitzler’s 
documents, as we have indicated in our notes. Unless we are to believe that she 
made her story of whole cloth, we must assume that documents with titles similar 
to those she used are cited in some older historical work which was used by her 


1 Tria, O Algarve, pp. 23-4. 2 Ibid., pp. 48-73. 

3 Ibid., pp. 28-9. Iria also cites João Baptista da Silva Lopes, Corografia ou memoria econdmica, 
estadistica e topografica do Reino do Algarve (Lisbon, 1841) pp. 102-4, on Fomento das Pescarias- 
Compromissos. : 
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without acknowledgement and without checking. Keeping in mind her capacity 
to draw unwarranted conclusions from those of her authorities which can be 
traced, it hardly seems probable that we shall find any 'joint-stock companies' in 
her as-yet-undiscovered sources. 

What final conclusions can we draw now that we have followed Dr. Fitzler 
to the end? We started out to search for the documents she cites and to look for 
evidence in them of early Portuguese joint-stock companies. On both counts we 
feel safe in making the following statement: (1) She found no documents not 
already known to scholars; she either misunderstood or drew wrong deductions 
from these, and she cited secondhand, without acknowledgement, documents 
that have not been seen since the early nineteenth century. From these second- 
hand accounts she makes assertions which cannot be verified in the works from 
which she made her (mostly unacknowledged) borrowings. (2) There is no iota 
of evidence for a ‘joint-stock’ company in anything she cites, nor in any docu- 
. ment known to us. A great deal of capitalistic development characterized 
Portugal during the later Middle Ages, and foreigners were very prominent in 
Portuguese trade during the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries, but family busi- 
nesses, and temporary partnerships, not share companies, were the rule. 


Vircinia Rav. 
Barizey W. Drrris. 
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SOME COMMON PETITIONS IN RICHARD Ils 
FIRST PARLIAMENT! 


Or the petitions presented in Richard Ils first parliament in October 1377 the 
great majority—sixty-nine by the enumeration of the parliament roll ?—are peti- 
tions enrolled under the heading ‘Les Petitions bailleesavant en Parlement par les 
Communes, avec les Responses y ent faites et donees a ycelles'. Successive his- 
torians have already used these petitions as evidence that Richard's first parlia- 
ment ‘reverted to the policy of the Good Parliament’ of 1376: Dr. N. B. Lewis in 
particular has emphasized the point that a considerable proportion—he suggests 
about one in five—of the sixty-nine petitions of October 1377 are more or less 
similar in substance to various petitions presented in the Good Parliament? 
Sufficient attention has not yet been given, however, to another interesting fact. 
A different but equally considerable group of the common petitions of October 
1377 looks back much further than the Good Parliament: the petitions in this 
group are not merely similar in substance to, but are (in varying degrees) actu- 
ally identical in text with, some of the famous Ordinances of *311. This fact 
can be established by collating the relevant passages, which for convenience are 
set out in parallel columns in the appendix below, where they are printed with 
the verbally identical passages in small capitals and the verbally similar passages 
in italics. 

The most striking examples are provided by the petitions numbered LIV, Lv 
and Lvi: these run closely parallel with the Ordinances along their whole length. 
Six other petitions, numbered 11, vi, vint, rx, x and xxr run parallel with the 
Ordinances for part of their length. Five more, numbered 1, 111, rv, vir and 
xxii repeat or echo the Ordinances in recognizable snatches. To these verbal 
correspondences the basic rule of textual criticism—that identity of readings 
implies identity of sources—seems clearly applicable. As a document of 1311 
could not be derived from a document of 1377, and as there was no common 
source from which both could have been drawn, the inescapable conclusion is 


1 Based in part upon a paper read to the Anglo-American Conference of Historians in July 1952. 

2 Rot. Parl, ii. 15-25. The actual number is seventy, because the medieval enumeration has missed 
one petition between Lx and LxI. 

3 E.H.R. xlviii. 382-5. 
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that the later document is derived from the earlier. Of the seventy common 
petitions enrolled for Richard Ils first parliament, fourteen are affiliated with the 
Ordinances of 1311. Of the forty-one Ordinances of 1311, fifteen are reflected 
(with more or less modification) in the petitions of 1377. So one in five of the 
petitions of 1377 were based upon one in three of the Ordinances of 1311. The 
common element thus forms a not negligible proportion of both documents. 

The detailed changes involved in adapting one document from the other 
necessarily varied from item to item, but it will be seen that they conformed in 
general shape to one or two patterns. The Ordinances of 1311, as is well known, 
were promulgated in two instalments, the first six in March 1310 and the whole 
forty-one in August 1311.1 The first six were enacted, without preambular 
words, in the brief and impersonal form ‘Ordene est qe. . . . The majority 
(twenty-five) of the remaining thirty-five opened with a preamble introduced by 
the phrase ‘Por ceo qe . . .' and then made their enactment in the personal 
form ‘Nous ordeinoms qe. . . .' Reference to the parallel passages below will 
show that when the Ordinances have ‘Ordene est ge . . .' the parallel petitions 
have ‘Soit requys qe . . .' either expressed (nos. 1, 111 and vr) or understood 
(nos. 11 and 1v). When, however, the Ordinances have ‘Nous ordeinoms qe . . .’, 
all except two (nos. vizi and xxi) of the nine parallel petitions have ‘Qe plese a 
nostre seignour le roi . . .' or obvious variants. Further, whenever the Ordin- 
ances have a preambular ‘Por ceo ge . . .’ the corresponding petitions also have 
it. So the general formulas of conversion, so to speak, were constant, for the 
good reason that the general purpose of the conversions was constant too: peti- 
tions were being adapted from ordinances—the men of 1377 were praying their 
king to grant what the men of 1311 had enacted in their king’s despite. Taken 
together, the foregoing considerations seem sufficient, not merely to warrant the 
conclusion that fourteen of the common petitions of 1377 were framed by some- 
. body—or some body—who had the Ordinances of 1311 very much in mind, 
but also to justify the surmise that the framers of the petitionsin question were not 
working from memory, but had the actual text of the Ordinances before them 
when their patchwork petitions were drafted. Inasmuch as exemplars of the 
Ordinances had been officially circulated to every shire when they were promul- 
gated, copies of the text would presumably not be hard to come by. 

Now although the Ordinances of 1311 had been quashed in the York parlia- 
ment of 1322, their memory was not immediately extinguished, possibly because 
their repeal may not have seemed to contemporaries to be so significant an event 
as it has appeared to the constitutional historians of a later age. At any rate, 
in Edward III’s first parliament of 1327 the ‘Commune de la terre’ put forward 
a petition, now mostly illegible, about ‘les ordinances’ and these may well have 

1 Tout, Edward II (and ed.), p. 79; J. Conway Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, pp. 
362-3. 
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been the Ordinances of 1311, since the petition was answered in these words: 
‘Quant a les Ordenaunces, soient veues et examinez, et les bones soient mis en 
estatut et les autres soient oustez’1 ‘The terms of the answer suggest that the 
petition had asked that the Ordinances should in some sort be re-enacted. But 
the practical upshot—if any—is not known. Again in the parliament of 1341 
the ‘grantz et la commune’ put forward a petition in the following terms: 

Qe le roi face chaunceller, chief justice de lun baunk et de lautre, tresorer, chaunceller et 
chief baron de lescheger, seneschall de son houstiel, gardeyn de la garderobe et contreroullour, 


et un clerk covenable pur garder son prive seal, chief clerks le roi en le commune baunk, et ce 
en parlement. . . . Et ce selonc les ordenances devant ces heures sur ce faites.* 


Here there can be no doubt that ‘les ordenances’ are those of 1311, for the list of 
ministers, except for the omission, after the clerk of the privy seal, of the two 
chief keepers of the forest and the two escheators, is taken verbatim from 
Ordinance 14. The request was granted, but came to nothing because the 
statute embodying the concession * was eventually ‘repelled’ by the king as 
‘blemishing his crown and his royalty’. Evidently, however, the Ordinances 
were still remembered in 1341, and the ‘grantz et la commune’ were prepared to 
vouch them to warranty in support of the idea that ministers should be appointed 
in parliament. 

In 1376, on the other hand, there seems to have been no reference to the 
Ordinances and no citation from them in the very numerous petitions of the 
Good Parliament. So perhaps we may surmise that by then the recollection of 
them had grown dim. If so, the recourse that was had to them in framing fourteen 
of the petitions of 1377 would presumably not be an expedient that would spring 
to the minds of a widespread number of people:it would more probably originate 
with some small group—or even with some ingenious individual within the 
group, who might not, moreover, necessarily think of disclosing the source of 
his inspiration. So we must not assume off-hand that the promoters of these 
fourteen petitions would necessarily be conscious that what they were putting 
forward was something of a palimpsest with portions of the older writing showing 
through. Nor should we assume that any such consciousness would be shared by the 
Commons at large, even if we could make the risky supposition that all common 
petitions were at that time ‘adopted’ by the Commons before being submitted to 
the king. Despite these reservations, however, the fact remains that somebody 
in 1377 was demonstrably giving attentive study to a reprobated document from 
Edward Ils distressful days, and finding its ideas still relevant, its very phrases 
still suggestive. It is an omen not entirely negligible on the threshold of a reign 
that was to be so much haunted by the ghost of Edward II. 


1 Rot. Parl., ii. p. 7 no. 3, p. 11 no. 3. 3 Ibid., p. 128. 
3 Cf. the text of the Ordinance on p. 209 below. 
4 Rot. Parl., ii. 132. 5 Ibid., p. 140. 
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' © On the other hand, we must not overlook the fact that the animus of the 


adapted petitions was different from that of the Ordinances from which they 
were derived. It will be remembered that the Ordinances had been revoked in 
1322 on the grounds that they had been enacted by subjects of the king to the 
damage of the royal authority and against the estate of the Crown. Whether or 


, not the petitioners of 1377 had in mind the terms of the revocation of 1322, at 


any rate they enacted nothing, but merely petitioned. Even when they petitioned 
(no. 1x) that the counsellors and eleven leading ministers should be appointed 
‘by parliament’, they specified that this proposed procedure was to apply ‘until 
the king be of full age to know the good and the bad’—in other words, only 
during the king’s minority, when the king’s powers had to be exercised by 
counsellors in his name. Again, when petitioning (no. vi) that no grant of royal 
lands etc. be made without the assent of the counsellors, they also petitioned that 
no grant be made to the counsellors themselves during their term of office: 
this, as will be seen from the parallel passages printed below, was an adaptation 
from the Ordinances, but whereas in 1311 it was the Ordainers themselves who 
had enacted that they should have no grants for themselves, in 13/77 the proposal 
that no grants be made to the counsellors came, not from the counsellors them- 
selves, but from others—from the petitioners. These petitioners, therefore, 
were on their guard, not against the king, but against the counsellors who were 
to act for him during his minority. Hence, perhaps, a curious point which they 
introduced into petition vir. In this petition, which was an adaptation from the 
seventh Ordinance of 1311, they asked that the grants made in the time of 
Edward III be.reviewed, and that those given to undeserving recipients be 
‘repelled’, and not regranted to anyone 

tange ses dettes soient acquitez et lestat [and now comes an interpolation] de noz tres-honures 
seignours les fitz de nostre seignour, qi Dieux assoille, qi sont povres a lour estat, y purra 
avenantement par ascuns des ditz douns estre relevez. 

As the late king's sons, John of Gaunt, Edmund of Langley and Thomas of 
Woodstock, were not among the appointed counsellors of the new king, the 
suggestion that.they should benefit by the proposed review of Edward IPs 
ill-bestowed grants may well have been made by the petitioners in order to give 
the royal uncles—or at least two of them, for John of Gaunt was hardly ‘poor in 
estate’—an interest in seeing that the review was duly carried out. If that was the 
petitioners' aim, it would amount to a form of indirect pressure upon the coun- 
sellors, by whom any such review, if it was ever achieved, would in practice be 
made. 

We may note, in conclusion, the reaction of the counsellors to these petitions, 
for the answers made in the king's name were presumably their work. To 
petition 1x asking that the continual counsellors and e/even chief ministers be ap- 
pointed by parliament during the king's minority, the guarded answer was made 
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that the continual counsellors and four chief ministers should be chosen by the 
lords in parliament, but that other ministers should be appointed by assent of the 
continual counsellors, and that in the intervals between parliaments vacancies 
occurring in the continual counsellors and the four chief ministers should be 
filled by the advice of the continual council; and all these concessions were ex- 
pressly limited to the time ‘while the king is of tender age’. To the request in 
petition x that the rule of appointment by parliament might apply also to keepers 
of the king’s lands in Gascony and elsewhereand to the keepers of ‘the castles and 
keys of the realm’ like Dover and Bamburgh, a formal ‘Le roi le voet’ was given, 
but with the important qualification that the king would do ‘what shall pertain 
to him’ by the advice of his continual council. Similarly, although petition vi 
against grants of royal lands to counsellors and others received an assenting ‘Le 
roi le voet bien’, it was not an unqualified assent: ‘Le roi le voet bien 4 cause de 
son tendre age salvant toutdys sa regalie en toutes choses’. This answer in effect ac- 
cepted the petition only for the period of the king’s minority, and anyhow the 
safeguarding of his regade in all things provided a general escape-clause which 
could ensure that the concession would not work to the detriment of the royal 
prerogative. It is tempting to speculate whether the counsellors, in thus saving 
the king’s regalie, may have been moved to do so by knowledge that the Ordin- 
ances on which these petitions were based had been revoked in 1322 on the 
ground that they were ‘to the damage of the royal authority’; but it would be an 


idle speculation, for we cannot know whether the counsellors were even conscious:-: 


of the affiliation between the petitions of 1377 and the Ordinances of 1311: : ^ 


they may well have been merely taking the ‘correct’ line that they must safe- 
guard the king’s prerogative until he became of age to enter into his inheritance. 
In any case, by saving the rega/ie the counsellors were in effect securing their own 
position, because so long as the minority lasted the royal prerogative would be 
wielded in the king's name by them. 

J. G. Epwarps. 
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® APPENDIX 


The portions printed below in small capitals are verbally. identical, and those in italics are 
verbally similar, in each pair of parallel passages. For convenience of reference the answers to the 
petitions of 1377 are included in smaller type. The texts have been collated with the original MSS. 
in the Public Record Office. ‘That of the petitions of 1377 (printed Rotuli Parliamentorum iii. 
15-25) is taken from P.R.O. Parliament Rolls (C65), no. 32, membranes 8, 9, 12; that of the 
Ordinances of 1311 (printed Rot. Parl. i. 281-6) from P.R.O. Statute Rolls (C74), no. 2. 


PETITIONS OF 1377 


I. Primes, al honour de Dieu et de seinte 
esglise soit requys, ge toutes les franchises et 
libertees grantez a seinte esglise soient affermez 
8I AVANT COME ELE les porr AVOIR. 


[Resp.] Le roy le voet. 


II. Item, QE LA PAIX nostre seignour LE ROY 
SOIT fortement GARDE PAR TOUT LE ROIALME, 
ISSINT QE CHESCUN PUISSE SALVEMENT ALER 
et VENIR ET DEMORER SELONC /es /oyes ET 
LUSAGE DEL ROIALME, et qe bone justice et 
. owele droit soit fait en chescun person selonc 
les bones loyes et usages du roialme en ease et 
. tranquillitee de tout le poeple. 


[Resp.] Le roy le voet. 


III. Item soit requys QE LA GRAUNTE 
CHARTRE soit confermez et fortement tenuz 
EN TOUZ POINTZ et qe touz les pointz de ycelles 
soient un iour luz en cest present parlement 
devant les prelates seignours et toute la baronage 
et commune; et st aucun POINT soif OBSCURE, ge 
elle point ou pointz y purront estre DECLARREZ 
parentre cy. et le parlement prochein, par ceux 
qi serront ordenez destre de le continuel conseil 
ensemble ovesque laduys des toutz les justices et 
seriantz et des autres tielx qe ceux de conseil 
veullient A EUX APPELLER QUANT ILS VERRONT 
TEMPS ET HEURE deinz la terme avantdit, 
eiant regarde a la grante nobley et la sage 
descression qestoit en le roialme quant la dite 
grande chartre estoit ordene et establiz; et 
ge ceux pointz declarrez et amendez par le dit 
conseil et des autres avant nommez puissent estre 
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I. En PRIMES ordeine est, ge seinte esglise eit 
Totes ses fraunchises, SI AVAUNT COME ELE DEIT 
AVOIR. 


2. Derechief ordeine est QE LA PEES LE ROI 
SOIT fermement GARDEE PAR TOUT LE ROIAUME, 
ISSINT QE CHESCUN PUISSE SAUVEMENT ALER 
VENIR ET DEMORER SOLONC Ja lei ET LUSAGE 
DU ROIAUME. 


6. Derechief ordeine est QUE LA GRAUNDE 
CHARTRE SOIT gardee EN TOUZ Ses POINTZ en 
tieu manere ge sil yeit en la dite chartre nul 
POINT OSCUR ou dotif soif DESCLAREE par les 
ditz ordeinours et autres ge il vorrount A EUX a 
Ce APPELLER QAUNT IL VERRONT TEMPS ET 
EURE duraunt leur poer. 


38. Ensement nous ordeinoms ge Ja graunt 
chartre de fraunchises et la chartre de la foreste 
qe le roi Henri fiz le roi Johan fist soient 
tenues en toux leur pointz et qe les pointz qi sont 
dotifs en les dites chartres des fraunchises soient 
esclareziz en le prechein parlement apres cesti par 
lavisement de la barnage et les justices et des 
autres sages gentz de la let; et cette chose soti 
faite pur ceo qe nous ne avioms my en poer de 
faire le duraunt nostre temps. 
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monstrez as seignours et communes au prochein 
parlement et adonges estre encresceez et affermez 
pur estatut sil semble a eux gil soit affaire, eiant 
regarde coment le roi est chargee a son corone- 
ment de tenir et garder la dite chartre en touz 
ses pointz. 

[Resp.] La dite chartre si ad este lue en ce par- 
lement devant les seignours et communes et le roi 
voet ge ce soit tenuz et fermement gardez. 


IV. Item ge Ja chartre du forest et toutes les 
autres estatutz eyns ces heures faitz et nient 
repelles soient tenuz et fermement gardez et 
duement executez. 


[Resp.] Le roi le voet. 


VI. Item soit requis pur estat nostre 
seignour le roi RELEVER ET LE PLUIS HONURABLE- 
MENT son estat MAINTENIR, QE NULLE DOUNE 
DE TERRE NE DE RENTE NE DESCHETE NE DE 
GARDE NE de MARIAGE SE FACE AS NULLES DES 
conseillours DURANT LOUR ferme ore ordeigne, 
NE A NULLE AUTRE SANZ CONSEIL ET ASSENT 
DES DITZ conseillers, OU DE LA GREINDRE 
PARTIE DE EUX, MES TOUTES LES CHOSES 
DESQUEUX PROFIT purra SOURDRE appurtenantz 
al roy en aucune manere SOIENT ENPROWEZ AL 
PROFIT DU ROY pur son vivre IESQES SON ESTAT 
SOIT AVENANTEMENT RELEVEZ, ET AUTRE CHOSE 
SUR CE ORDENE, AL HONOUR ET PROFIT de /uy 
et alleggeance des prises et autres grevances 
faitz avaunt ces heures al poeple et qe semblables 
sont avenirs si tieux profitz ne soient approwez 
et gardez pur nostre dit seignour; et qe lestat 
et poair des ditz conseillers puisse estre enrollez 
en le roulle de parlement et les estatutz qi 
feuront faitz en le second parlement prochein 
passe sur conseillers puissent estre a ore con- 


fermez sur les conseillers qore sont de novell : 


ordenez si plusours enbusoigne; et ge lour estat 
et poair ore confermez ne soit repellable si noun 
par parlement. 


[Resp.] Le roi le voet bien a cause de son tendre 
age salvant toutdys sa regalie en toutes choses, 


3. Derechief ordeine est pur les dettes le roi 
acquitier et som estat RELEVER ET LE PLUS 
HONURABLEMENT MAINTENIR QUE NUL DOUN 
DE TERRE NE DE RENTE ne de fraunchise NE 
DESCHETE NE DE GARDE NE MARIAGE ne baillie 
SE FACE A NUL DES ditz ordeinours DURAUNT 
LEUR ‘poer del dit ordeinement, NE A NUL AUTRE 
SAUNZ CONSAIL ET ASSENT DES DITZ ordeinours 
OU DE LA GREINOURE PARTIE DE EUX ou six! de 
eux au meins, MES TOTES LES CHOSES DES 
QUEUX PROFIT poet SURDRE SOIENT ENPRUEEZ 
AL PROFIT LE ROI IUSQES SON ESTAT SOIT 
AVENANMENT RELEVE ET AUTRE CHOSE soit SUR 
CE ORDEINE AL HONUR ET PROFIT du roi. 


1 MS. ‘vi’. 
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VII. Item ils prient PUR CEO QE LA CORONE 
EST moult ABEISSE ET DEMEMBRE PAR DIVERSES 
pouns donez en temps de nostre seignour, qi 
Dieux assoille, es queux douns il estoit malement 
deceux et en plusours persones malement 
emploiez, come homme le poet declarrer, 4 
grande damage de luy et de nostre seignour le 
roi qore est, sibien DES CHATEUX VILLES 
TERRES TENEMENTZ BAILLIES GARDES MARIAGES 
ESCHETES ET RELEVES, AUXIBIEN EN Gas- 
COIGNE [IRLANDE COME EN ENGLETERRE, qe 
plese a nostre seignour le roi et son conseil faire 
examiner par les rolles de chancellerie du temps 
nostre seignour le roi, qi Dieux assoille, queux 
dounes et as queux et quele somme ils amountent, 
ge aviendront a trop haut somme sanz doute; 
et ge surceo ils soient sagement examinez as 
queux ils estoient donez notablement et pro- 
fitablement pur le roy et le roialme, et es queux 
nostre dit seignour estoit deceux et ses dounes 
malement emploiez; et queux touz ceux es 
queux nostre dit seignour estoit deceux et ge 
sont malement emploiez y puissent estre de tut 
REPELLEZ SANZ ESTRE REDONEZ AS MESMES 
CEUX ou a null autre TANQE SES DETTES SOIENT 
ACQUITEZ ET LESTAT de noz tres-honures 
seignours les fitz de nostre seignour qi Dieux 
assoille qi sont povres 2 lour estat, y purra 
AVENANTMENT par ascuns des ditz douns estre 
RELEVEZ; ET SOIT LE PRENOUR qensy ad nostre 
dit seignour deceux PUNIZ EN ce present PARLE- 
MENT selonc son desert PAR AGARDE DE 
BARONAGE, en supportation du charge qe le 
commune poeple y covient porter, ratifiantz et 
confirmantz as ceux qi ount deservi les dounes 
en manere come nostre dit seignour gi Dieux 
assoille lour avoit grauntez, considerant a 
chescun son longe service et son desert, et 
regardant sil pleast a nostre seignour as touz 
ceux qi servierent a nostre dit seignour son aiel 
gi sont sanz rewarde pur lour service. 


[Resp.] Les seignours de continuel conseil serront 
charges de veer et examiner les ditz douns et les 
condicions estatz et desertz des persones et enoultre 
faire ce ge reson demande. 


7. Et puis derechief PUR CE QE LA CORONE EST 


„tauni ABEISSEE ET DEMEMBREE PAR DIVERSES 


pouns, nous ordeinoms ge touz les douns qe 
ont donez au damage du roi et descresse de las 
corone, puis la commission a nous faite, DES 
CHASTEUX VILLES TERRES et TENEMENTZ et 
BAILLIES GARDES et MARIAGES ESCHETES ET 
RELES, quecunques qeles soient, AUSI BIEN EN 
GASCOIGNE IRLAUNDE Gales et Escoce COME EN 
ENGLETERRE, soient REPELLEES, et nous les 
repellons de tout, SAUNZ ESTRE REDONEZ A 
MEISMES CEUX saunz commun assent en parle- 
ment; et qe si tieu manere des douns ou reles 
soient desoremes donez encontre la fourme 
avauntdite saunz assent de son barnage et ce en 
parlement TAUNT QE SES DETTES SOIENT 
ACQUITEES ET son ESTAT AVENAUNTEMENT 
RELEVEZ, Soient tenuz pur nuls ET SOIT LE 
PRENOUR PUNY EN PARLEMENT PAR AGARDE 
DEL BARONAGE. 
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VIII. Item ils? prient, PUR CEO QE nostre 
seignour LE ROL qi Dieux assoille estoit GIEZ 
ET CONSEILLEZ PAR ascuns CONSEILLERS nient 
covenables QE TOUZ LES ditz tieux CONSEILLERS 
qont estez avaunt ces heures atteintz de reprove 
autentikement SOIENT OUSTEZ ET REMUEZ de 
toux conseilles du rot ISSINT QE EUX NE AUTRES 
TIEUX NE SOIENT MES PRES DE roy NEN OFFICE 
ove le roy, ET QE AUTRES GENTZ COVENABLES 
SOIENT MYS EN LOURS LIEUX; ET QEN MESME 
LE MANERE puisse estre FAIT DES mesmes gentz 
ET officers QI SONT EN LOSTIEL DU ROY QI NE 
SONT PAS COVENABLES, empriantz qe toutz les 
ditz officers si bien les grandes come les petitz el 
hostiel nostre seignour le roy puissent estre 
chargez, si bien les officers come les autres pres 
du roy, qe nully desormes face pursuite ne 
maintenance en courte nen palis ne qe null de 
eux soy medle par colour de son office de null 
busoigne forsqe de ce qi a son office appartient, 
et ce sur peyne qent serra ordene par les seig- 
nours du parlement; par quelle request, afferme- 
ment et certeignement usez, aviendra grant 
honour a nostre seignour le roy, grande ease 
as touz ceux qi serront del grant conseil, et 
quiete et prosperitee de tout le roialme. 

[Resp.] Quant a la primer requeste le roi le voet 
bien. Et quant a la secounde requeste touchant 
maintenance, le roi defende estroitement qe nul 
conseiller officer ou servant, nautre ovesque luy 
naucune autre persone del roialme de quiel estat ou 
condicion qils soient, nempreignent ne susteignent 
aucune querelle par maintenance en palis naillours 
sur grevouse peine, cest assavoir, les ditz conseillours 
et grantz officers du roy sur paine qi serfa ordeigne 
par le roy de ladvys des seignours du roialme, et les 
autres maindres officers et servantz le roi sibien en 
leschegier et en toutes ses autres courtz come de 
meisnee sur payne de perdre lour offices et services 
et destre emprisonez et dilloeges estre reintz a la 
voluntee le roy chescun de eur selonc ses degree 
estat et desert, et toutes autres persones parmy le 
roialme sur la dite payne demprisonement et destre 
reintz come les autres dessusditz. 


1 MS. reads ‘les’, 


13. Et PUR CEO QE LE ROI ad este mal- 
GUIRE ET CONSAILLEZ PAR mauveis COUNSEIL~ 
LIERS come est susdit nous ordeinoms QE TOUZ 
LES mauveis CONSEILLIERS SOIENT OUSTEZ ET 
REMUEZ de tout, ISSINT QE EUX NE AUTRES 
TIEUX NE SOIENT MES PRES DE luy, NE EN 
OFFICE Je roi retenuz, ET QE AUTRES GENTZ 
COVENABLES SOIENT MIS EN LUR LIRUX; ET EN 
MEISME LA MANERE soif FAIT DES menengs ET DES 
gentz de office QUI SONT EN LOUSTIEL LE ROI QUI 
NE SONT PAS COVENABLES. 
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IX. Item ils prient PUR CEO QE MOULTZ DES 
MALX et damages SONT AVENUZ PAR TIEUX 
CONSEILLERS ET TIEUX MINISTRES avant nommez 
sibien au roy come al roialme, qe plese ore a sa 
bautesse par advys de touz les seignours du 
parlement qe tan qe ilsoit au plein age a conustre 
les bons et les malx, granter qe touz les con- 
seillers et officers apres escriptz puissent estre 
faitz et purveieuz par parlement, cest assavoir, 
CHANCELLER, haut TRESORIER, CHIEF JUSTICES 
DEL UN BANK ET DEL AUTRE, ET CHIEF BARON 
DE LESCHEQIER, SENESCHAL et tresorier DE SON 
HOSTIEL, chief chaumberlein, CLERC de PRIVE 
SEAL, UN CHIEF GARDEIN DE SES FORESTES 
DECEA [RENT ET UN AUTRE DELA; ET SIL 
AVIEGNE PAR AUCUNE AVENTURE QE y COVIENT 4 
METTRE AUCUNS DES DITZ MINISTRES parentre 
un parlement et autre, qen tiel cas y plese au roy 
nostre dit seignour granter qe tiel ministre 
puisse estre mys par son grant conseil tange le 
parlement prochain ensuant. 

[Resp.] Quant a cest article, il est assentuz qe 
tantcome nostre seignour le roy soit issint de tendre 
age qe les ditz conseillers et aussint les chanceller, 
tresorier, seneschal de son hostiel et chaumberlein 
solent esluz par les selgnours en parlement, salvez 
toutdys lestat et leritage du conte dOxenford del dit 
office de chaumberlein; mais sil avenist issint qe 
aucun de eux morust ou feust par cause resonable 
remuez entre parlement et parlement, adonqes le roi 
par ladvys des seignours de son continuel conseil les 
ferra en le moiene temps; et quant as autres officers 
dessusnomez, le roy les ferra par lassent des seignours 
de son dit conseil. 


X. Item PUR CEO QE LES TERRES DE Gas- 
COIGNE DIRLANDE la seignourie en Artoys ET 
la marche DESCOCE SONT EN PERIL DESTRE 
PERDUZ PAR DEFAUTE DES BONS MINISTRES, 
ge plese a nostre dit seignour par mesme le 
manere EL PROSCHAIN ARTICLE BONS ET SUFFI- 
SANTZ MINISTRES y puissent estre MYS pur la 
governement FAIRE EN ses DITES TERRES en le 
pluis hastyf manere qe homme poet pur le grant 
busoigne qi requirt; et QE TOUZ LES CHIEFS 


14. Et PUR CRO QE MOULTZ DES MAUS SONT 
AVENUZ PAR TIEUX CONSEILLERS ET TIEUX 
MINISTRES, nous ordeinoms ge. le roi face 
CHAUNCELLIER, CHIEF JUSTICE DEL UN BANK 
ET DE'LAUTRE, TRESORER chauncellier ET CHIEF 
BARON DEL ESCHEQIERE, SENESCHAL DE SON 
HOUSTIEL, gardeyn de la garderobe et countrerol- 
lour, et un CLERK covenable pur garder son 
PRIVE SEAL, UN CHIEF GARDEIN DE SES FORESTES 
DECEA TRENTE ET UN AUTRE DELA Trente, et 
ausi un eschetour decea Trente et un autre 
dela, chief clerk le roi en le commun baunk, 
par le conseil et assent de son barnage et ceo en 
parlement; KT SIL AVIEGNE PAR ASCUNE AVEN- 
TURE Qil COVIENT METTRE ASCUN DES DITZ 
MINISTRES avant ceo ge parlement soit, dunge 
le roi ymette par le bon conseil qe il avera pres de 
li desges au parlement. Et issint soit fait 
desoremes des tieux ministres quant mestier 
serra. 


16.1 Et PUR CEO QE LES TERRES DE (Gas- 
COIGNE DIRLAUNDE ET DESCOCE SONT EN PERIL 
DESTRE PERDUES PAR DEFAUTE DES BON MINIS. 


1 Ordinance 16 is here printed before Ordinance 
15 bechuse those who drafted Petition X in 1377 
evidently decided to use the two Ordinances in that 
order when framing their petition. Note the con- 
sequential drafting amendment of ‘en le secund 
article prechein paramont’ in Ordinance 16, which 
refers back to Ordinance 14, to ‘el proschein article’ 
in Petition X, which refers back to Petition IX. 
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GARDEINS DES PORTZ ET CHASTELX SUR LA 
MEER come Dovre et Baumburgh, Carlell et 
autres marches, puissent estre MYS EN LA FORME 
SUSDIT, ET QE CEUX GARDEINS des chastelx et cliefs 
del roialme sorENT suffisauntz qi poont forfaire 
lour heritages si meschief aviegne a cause de eux 
come Dieux ne veullie; et qe en touz les autres 
de voz chastelx soient mys autres suffisantz de 
voz lieges qi poont forfaire en mesme le manere, 
pur salvacion del roialme. 

[Resp.] Le roy le voet et ent ferra ceo ge a luy 


appertendra par ladvis des seignours de son continuel 
conseil. 


XXI. Item ils prient qe PUR CEO QE COM- 
MUNE FAME ad estee ET AVEC CEO MAYNTZ 
DEMONSTRANTZ ont ESTE FAITZ QE DIVERSES 
OPPRESSIONS ET MOLTZ MANERES DES GREVANCES 
QE GARDEINS BAILLIFS MINISTRES DES FORESTES 
ET AUTRES ONT FAITZ PAR COLOUR DE LOUR 
BAILLIES ET OFFICES, DESQUEUX GREVANCES LE 
POEPLE QI TANT EST GREVE NE OSENt OVERTE- 
MENT COMPLEINDRE NE LOUR PLEINTZ SUIR EN 
LA COURT TANQE COME ILS SONT EN LOUR 
OFFICE: qe plese a nostre dit seignour ordener 
QE DES TOUTZ GARDEINS BAILLIFS MINISTRES 
DES FORESTES QI AVANT LE TEMPS DU ROY QORE 
EST SOLOIENT ESTRE REMUABLES soient LOURS 
OFFICES SEISIZ ES MAYNS DU ROY ET BONES 
GENTZ ET LOIALX ASSIGNEZ JUSTICES DENQUERE 
SUR Jour GREVANCES AVAUNTDITZ ET DOIER ET 
TERMINER TOUZ QI DEVERS fieux BAILLIFS OU 
MINISTRES SUIRE VOULDRENT PUR LE ROI OU PUR 
EUX MESMES e£ de punisser les mesfesours solonc la 
ley et lour desert; et ceux gi ont bien et loialment 
portez en lour office eient lours baillies reliverez 
sil plest a nostre dit seignour; et si aucun tiel 
ministre eit aucune baillie a terme de vie par 
fait du roi qe un moys en lan puisse estre 
assigne en quele il poet estre respondant al 
poeple, si aucun homme luy voet pleindre sur 
luy, eiant mesme lissue come avant est dit de les 
autres. 

[Resp.] Le roy ferra enquere de temps en temps et 
quant il busoignera des touz tieux gardeins et les 


TRES, nous ordeinoms qe BONS ET SUFFISAUNTZ 
MINISTRES soient MIS a la garde FAIRE EN les 
DITES TERRES, en la fourme contenue EN LE. 
secund ARTICLE PRECHEIN paramount. 

15. Ensement nous ordeinoms QE TOUZ LES 
CHIEFS GARDEINS DES PORTZ ET des CHASTEUX 
SUR LA MER soient MIS et faitz EN LA FOURME 
SUSDITE ET QE CEUX GARDEINS SOIENT de la terre 
meismes. 


I8. POR CEO QE COMMUNE FAME est ET 
OVESQE CE MEINTE DEMONSTRAUNCE ad ESTE 
faite QE DIVERS OPPRESSIONS come desheri- 
taunces faux enditementz et enprisonementz 
et sur ce greves raunceons ET des autres MOLTZ 
de MANERES DES GREVAUNCES QE GARDEINS 
BAILLIFS MINISTRES DES FORESTES ET AUTRES: 
OUNT FAIT PAR COLOUR DE LOUR BAILLIES ET 
de lour OFFICES, DES QUELES GREVAUNCES LE 
POEPLE QI TAUNT EST GREVEZ NE S€ OSE OVERTE- 
MENT PLEINDRE NE LEUR PLEINTES SIWIRE EN 
LA COURT le roi TAUNT COME IL SONT EN LOUR 
baillies et OFFICES, nous owdenoms QE DES TOUZ: 
GARDEINS BAILLIFS MINISTRES DE FORESTES 
QI AVAUNT LE TEMPS LE ROI QI ORE EST SOLEIENT 
ESTRE REMUABLES 2 la volunte le roi ausibien 
de ceux as queux leur baillies et offices sont ia 
volentriement graunteez a terme de vie, noun 
countre estaunt tieu graunt, come des autres, 
LEUR baillies ou OFFICES soient SEISIZ EN LA 
MEIN LE ROI, ET qe BONES GENTZ ET LOIAUX 
soient ASSIGNEZ JUSTICES DENQUERE SUR les 
GREVANCES AVANT DITES ET DE OIER ET de 
TERMINER toutes les grevaunces et les pleintes 
de Tous iceux QI DEVERS Jes ditz gardeins 
BAILLIFS MINISTRES des forestes SIWIRE VOD- 
ROUNT PUR LE ROI OU POUR EUX MEISMES 
solunc la lei et la coustume du roiaume, et 
si avaunt come lei le soefre soient les pleintes 
termineez entre ci et la pask prechein a venir, ou, 
avant si homme poet en bone manere solonc 
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autres ministres de la forest, et ceux qi y serront 
trovez en defaute serront puniz selonc lours desertz, 
et en oultre si nully se vodra pleindre en especial 
daucun ministre de forest il serra bien oiez et en 
oultre droit serra fait. 


XXIII. Item supplient les ditz communes 
qe null officer en leschegier le roi ne main- 
tiegne querele en paiis sur peine de perdre son 
office a touz iours et de gree faire a treble a 
celluy qi soy sente greve par tielle cause qar les ditz 
viscontz nosent faire encontre eux; et mesme la 
' payne soit ordene sur toutes les autres officers le 
roy si bien de son hostiel come des autres. Et 
PUR cause QE aucuns MERCHANTZ ET AUTRES 
PLUSOURS DU POEPLE SONT RECEUX DE PLEDEER 
A LESCHEQIER PLEES DE DETTES ET TRESPASS 
a cause QILS SONT AVOWEZ PAR LES MINISTRES 
DE LA PLACE PLUS AVANT QE ESTRE NE DE- 
VEROIENT @ grande grevaunce du poeple, ge plese 
a cest present parlement ge ceo puisse estre 
declarrez par bone deliberation en queu cas 
les ditz ministres averont tiele privilege en 
queu cas ou noun. 

[Resp.] Quant al maintenance faire, il y a ordin- 
ance faite paramont. Et quant a la declaracion a 
faire, il y a este usez em dit eschegier qe des actions 
personeles les officers et ministres du dit escheqier et 
lours servantz demurantz ovesque eux en courte ou 
lescheqier est y deurent pleder et estre pledez et 
nemy aillours. 


LIV. Item PUR CE QE maynf% GENTZ SONT 
DELAIEZ EN LA COURT DU ROI DE LOUR DE- 
MANDES PARTAUNT QE ascun foitz LA PARTIE 
ALLEGE QE LES DEMAUNDANTZ NE DOYVENT 
ESTRE RESPONDUZ SANZ LE ROI et ascun foitz 
la partie pleintif allegge en mesme la manere, 
ET AUXINT MOULT DES GENTZ GREVEZ PAR LES 
MINISTRES DU ROI ENCOUNTRE DROITURE, 
DESQUEUX GREVANCES HOMME NE PURRA AVOIR 
.RECOVERIR SANZ COMMUNE PARLEMENT, qe 
plese a nostre dit seignour de fenir PARLEMENT 
UN FOITZ PAR AN au meynx ET CEO EN LIEU 


lei, et si les ditz gardeins baillifs et ministres 
soient trovez coupables des grevaunces avaunt 
dites adunges soient remuez pur touziours ef 
si noun reeient leur baillies et offices. 


25. PURCEO QE comunes MARCHAUNTZ ET 
AUTRES PLUSOURS DU POEPLE SONT RECEUZ DE 
PLEDER A LESCHEQIER PLEZ DE DETTE ET de 
TRESPAS par la reson QIL SONT AVOUEZ PAR 
LES MINISTRES DE LA dite PLACE PLUS AVAUNT 
QE ESTRE NE DEVEROIENT, dount les acountes 
et les autres choses tochauntes le roi sont le 
plus delaiez et ovesqe ceo moltes gentz du 
poeple grevez, nous ordeinoms qe desormes ne 
soient tenuz plez en la dite place del escheqier 
forsqe les plez tochauntz le roi et ses ministres 
qi sont responables en lescheqier par la reson 
de leur offices et les ministres de meisme la 
place et leur mesnengs et lour servauntz qi tout 
le plus sont demorauntz ovesqes eux en les 
lieux ou lescheqier demoert; et si nul soit receu 
par avouerie de la dite place de pledier en le 
dit eschegier encountre la fourme susdite eient 
les empledez leur recoverier en parlement. 


29. PUR CEO QE moulfes GENTZ SONT DE- 
LAIEZ EN BA COURT LE ROI DE LEUR DEMAUNDE 
PAR TAUNT QE LA PARTIE ALLEGGE QE LES 
DEMAUNDAUNTZ NE DEIVENT ESTRE RESPOUNDUZ 
SAUNZ LE ROf ET AUXINT MOLTZ DE GENTZ 
GREVEZ PAR LES MINISTRES LE ROI ENCOUNTRE 
DROITURE, DES QUELES GREVAUNCES HOMME NE 
PURRA AVOIR RECOVERIER SANZ COMMUNE PAR- 
LEMENT, nous ordeinoms qe le roi fiegne 
PARLEMENT UNE FOIZ PAR AN ou deux foix si 
mestier soit ET CEO EN LIEU COVENABLE, ET QE 
EN MEISMES LES PARLEMENTZ SOIENT LES 
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COVENABLE, ET QEN MESMES LES PARLEMENTZ 
SOIENT LES PLEES QI SONT EN LA DITE FORME 
DELAIEZ ET LES PLEES LA OU LES JUSTICES SONT 
EN DIVERSES OPINIONS RECORDEZ ET TERMINEZ, 
ET QEN MESME LA MANERE purrent LES BILLES 
estre TERMINEZ QI SERRONT LIVEREZ ENS?ARLE- 
MENT SI AVAUNT COME RAISON ET LEY 
DEMAUNDE. 

[Resp.] Quant a ceo qe parlement serroit tenuz 
chescun an, soient les estatutz ent faitz tenuz et 
gardez; mais quant al lieu ou le parlement se tendra 
le roi ent ferra sa volentee. Et quant as plees des- 
quelles les justices serroient en diverses opinions il 
y & estatutz ent faitz queux le roi voet qe soient 
gardez et fermement tenuz. 


LV. Item PUR CEO QE LA LEY DE LA 
TERRE ET COMMUNE DROIT ONT ESTEZ SOVENT 
DELAIEZ PAR LETTRES ISSUES sibien DESOUZ 
PRIVE SEAL. LE ROI come de secret signet A, 
GRAUNDE GREVAUNCE DU PEOPLE, qe plese a 
nostre seignour QE DESORMES LA ‘LEY DE LA 
TERRE NE COMMUNE DROIT NE SOIENT DELAIRZ 
NE DESTOURBEZ PAR LETTRES des ditz sealx, 
ET SI RIEN SOIT FAIT EN NULLE PLACE DE LA 
COURT NOSTRE SEIGNOUR LE ROI OU AILLOURS 
PAR TIELX LETTRES ISSUES DESOUTH /es ditz 
sealx ENCOUNTRE DROITURE et LEY DE LA TERRE 
RIEN NE VAILLE ET PUR NIENT SOIT TENUZ. 


[Resp.] Se tiegnent les estatutz ent feitz en touz 
pointz. 


LVI. Item PUR CEO QE MOULT DES GENTZ 
SONT DELAIEZ DE LOUR SUYTE EN COURTEES 
PAR PROTECTIONS GRAUNTEZ AS GENTZ QI 
SOY FEIGNENT DALER EN SERVICE du ROY ET 
NE FONT MYE MES QE PUR DELAIER LA SUYTE LE 
PLRINTIF AUXI BIEN EN PLEE D£ TERRE COME 
des DETTES OU TRESPAS, ET PUR TIEL MALICE 
RESTREINDRE qe! plese a nostre dit seignour 
QE SI LE TENAUNT EN PLEE DE TERRE USE LA 
PROTECTION NOSTRE SEIGNOUR LE ROI APRES 


APPARANCE ET LE  DEMAUNDANT PUISSE 
AVERRER QE LE TENAUNT NE FUIST MIE EN 
1 MS. reads ‘p’. 


PLEDZ QE SONT EN LA DITE FOURME DESLAIEZ 
ET LES PLEDZ LA OU LES JUSTICES SONT EN 
DIVERSES OPINIONS RECORDEZ ET TERMINEZ; 
ET EN MEISME LA MANERE soient LES BILLES 
TERMINEZ QE LIVEREZ SERRONT EN PARLEMENT 
SI AVANT COME LEI ET RESON le DEMAUNDE. 


32. POR CEO QE LA LEI DE LA TERRE ET 
COMMUNE DROIT OUNT ESTE SOVENT DELAIEZ 
PAR LETTRES ISSUZ DESOUZ le PRIVE SEAL LE 
ROI A GRAUNT GREVAUNCE DU POEPLE, nous 
ordeinoms QE DESOREMES LA LEI DE LA TERRE 
NE COMMUNE DROIT NE SOIENT DESLAIEZ NE 
DESTURBEZ PAR LETTRES du dif seal, ET SI 
RIEN SOIT FAIT EN NULE DES PLACES DE LA 
COURT NOSTRE 8EIGNOUR LE ROI OU AILLOURS 
PAR TIELES LETTRES ISSUES DESOUZ le prive 
seal ENCOUNTRE DROITURE OU LEI DE TERRE 
BIEN NE VAILLE ET PUR NIENT SOIT TENUZ. 


37. PORCEO QE MOLTZ DE GENTZ SONT DE- 
LAIEZ DE LEUR SUITES EN la COURT le roi PAR 
PROTECTIONS GRAUNTEEZ AS GENTZ QE 8E 
FEIGNONT DALER EN SERVISE /e ROI ET NE le 
FOUNT MYE MESQE PUR DELAIER LA SUITE LE 
PLEINTIF AUSI BIEN EN PLAI DE TERRE COME 
en plai de DETTE et de TRESPAS, ET PUR TIELE 
MALICE RESTREINDRE nous ordeinoms QE 8I LE 
TENAUNT EN PLE DE TERRE USE LA PROTECTION 
NOSTRE SEIGNOUR LE ROI APRES APPARANCE ET 
LE DEMAUNDAUNT PEUSSE AVERRER QE LE 
TENAUNT NE FUT MY EN 8ERVISE LE ROI LE IOUR 
QE la parole DEMORA SAUNZ IOUR PAR LA. 
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SERVICE LE ROI LE IOUR QE la plee DEMURRA 
SAUNZ IOUR PAR LA PROTECTION, SOIT LABSENCE 
DU TENAUNT IOURNEE 1 DEFAUTE, ET SI LE 
TENAUNT USE PROTECTION AVANT APPARANCE 
qe BIEN LIST AL DEMAUNDANT, SIL ENTENT SON 
PROFIT AFFAIRE, DE PRENDRE BRIEF EN CHAUN- 
CELLERIE SUR LE TENAUNT DAVERRER QIL NE 
FUIST MIE EN SERVICE du ROI LE IOUR QE LA 
SUITE FUIST DELAIE PAR LA PROTECTION, ET SI 
LE TENAUNT DE CEO SOIT ATTEINT SOIENT 
AGARDEZ AL DEMANDANT SES DAMAGES PAR 
DESCRESSION DES JUSTICES EIANT REGARD A SON 
PURCHAS, COSTAGES, MISES ET PERDES, ET SOIT 
LE TENANT JUGGE A PRISON. 

[Resp.] Adverement ne gist mye en le cas. Et 
quant al remenant de la petition la commune ley y 
sert assez bien. Et si aucun ait protection et la courte 
le roi soit acertee de cause resonable pur qoy ce doit 
estre repellee, en tieu cas sera la protection repellee. 
Et est assentuz ge nulle protection soit alloue devant 
aucune iuge pur vitailles achatez ou prises sur le 
viage ou service dont la protection fait mention ne 
aurint pur trespas ou contract faitz puis la date de 
mesme la protection fait. 


1 Sic in MS. 
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. PROTECTION SOIT LABSENCE LE TENAUNT TOURNE 


en une DEFAUTE; ET SI LE TENAUNT USE sa 
PROTECTION AVANT APPARAUNCE BIEN LIST A 
LE DEMAUNDAUNT, SIL ENTENDE SON PROFIT 
FAIRE, DE PRENDRE BREF EN CHAUNCELLERIE 
SUR LE TENANT DAVERRER QIL NE FUT MY EN 
SERVISE /e ROI LE IOUR QE SA SUITE FUT DELAIEE 
PAR LA PROTECTION, ET SI LE TENAUNT DE CEO 
SOIT ATTEINT SOIENT AGARDEZ AL DEMAUND- 
AUNT SES DAMAGES PAR DESCRETION DES 
JUSTICES EAUNTZ REGARD A SON PURCHACE 
CUSTAGES MISES ET  PERTES, ET SOIT LE 
TENAUNT IUGEE A la PRISONE pur la deceite 
faite au roi et a la court, a demorer un an et un 
iour, et soit reynt a la volunte le roi; et si la 
dite deceite soit atteynte en plai de dette ou de 
trespas soit le defendaunt puny ausibien devers 
le pleintif come devers le roi en la fourme 
susdite. 


2E 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE PROJECTED ANGLO-GERMAN 
ALLIANCE OF 18981 ^- 


THERE already exists a considerable amount of literature on the question of the 
negotiations for an Anglo-German alliance at the close of the nineteenth century? 
The crucial years in these negotiations were the years 1898 and 1901. With 
Lord Salisbury’s views on the 1901 project we are thoroughly acquainted 
through his famous memorandum of 29 May 1901, which has been aptly 
. summed up as ‘the creed of a statesman who had indeed constantly shewn his 
: readiness to co-operate, but who in the last resort was always prepared to stand 
alone.’* No similar exposition on his views on the 1898 negotiations has, how- 
ever, so far been available. In these negotiations, which were almost wholly 
transacted in private, the principal roles were filled by Count Hatzfeldt, the 
German ambassador, and Joseph Chamberlain, the colonial secretary—Balfour, 
Henry Chaplin, Alfred Rothschild and Eckardstein, secretary to the German 
embassy, being among the minor actors. Our knowledge of what went on 
is derived mainly from the German archives,’ and from Garvin’s biography of 
Chamberlain. From neither of these accounts is it, however, possible to get a 
clear view of the attitude of Lord Salisbury, or indeed, of the British official 
attitude, to the projected alliance. Some useful light is thrown in this respect by 
the more recently published biography of A. J. Balfour,’ in so far as it gives the 
role played by Balfour who was in charge of the Foreign Office while Salisbury 
was convalescing on the continent (28 March-29 April. Yet a vital gap 
respecting the attitude adopted by Salisbury on his return to the Foreign Office 
remains to be filled. The British Documents on the Origins of the War are of little 
help here, as they contain nothing on the negotiations that were going on in 
London; the editors state that ‘there is practically no evidence in our official 
records as to the first Anglo-German rapprochement which began in March 1898 
and which has been described at length in volume xiv of Die Grosse Politik der 
‘Europäischen Kabinette’.® This statement, however, requires modification, for 
1 This paper is based on material incorporated in my unprinted Doctoral dissertation ‘England and 

the Near East, 1896—1898' (University of London, 1950). 
à See the bibliographies listed in W. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902 (Second 

Edition, New York, 1951), pp. 532—6B, 741-6. 


® Printed in G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, British Documents on the Origins of the War, 11 vols. 
(1926-38), ii. 68—9; reproduced in H. Temperley and Lillian M. Penson, Foundations of British 


Foreign Policy (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 518-20. 4 Ibid., p. 518. 
5 Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, 40 vols. (1922—6), xiv. (i), 
chapter xci, passim. 


See vol. iii, chapters lviii and lix, passim. ‘The evidence from these two sources is analysed in 
Langer, op. cit., pp. 492 ff. 

7 Blanche E. Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour, 2 vols. (London, 1936) 

8 Gooch and Temperley, i, p. vii. 
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there can be no doubt that Salisbury had an official conversation with Hatzfeldt 
on the subject of a general alliance, a record of which exists in the form of an 
official despatch.! Considerable importance attaches to this document as it repre- 
sents the only available official statement of the Foreign Office view on the 
projected Anglo-German alliance of 1898. 

It is clear that though less apprehensive of the dangers of isolation than some 
of his colleagues, Salisbury repeatedly professed himself at this time as not alto- 
gether unfavourably disposed to a general alliance with Germany? But whereas 
to the German negotiators and to others the question of getting the alliance 
ratified by parliament seemed to be the greatest obstacle in the way of its con- 
clusion, to him the uppermost fear was that Germany’s terms would be out of all 
proportion to the value of her alliance. He was in fact convinced that Germany 
was looking for an opportunity to blackmail England. ‘You must not count on 
Germany’s support as a certainty’, he had already warned Cromer in Egypt; ‘If 
she saw us in a difficulty she would attempt blackmail.’? And he reiterated 
similar sentiments when he heard from Balfour how the negotiations with 
Hatzfeldt stood4 To Chamberlain he wrote after his return to England: '. . . 
I quite agree with you that under the circumstances a closer understanding with 
Germany would be very desirable; but can we get it” 5 His conversation with 
Hatzfeldt, when the latter came to see him at the Foreign Office on 11 May, 
must have finally convinced Salisbury that Germany was not prepared to reduce 
the great cost of her alliance. Hatzfeldt plainly intimated ‘that the friendship or 
alliance of his Government could only be looked for if we would concede to the 
demands of Germany in the various parts of the world where our interests were 
at present apparently in collision’, On his part Salisbury strongly denied that 
Germany had any legitimate claims that her support should be purchased by any 
such concessions. In these circumstances an Anglo-German alliance covering 
extra-European questions was practically ruled out. 

1 Salisbury to Lascelles, No. roga, Secret, 11 May 1898, Public Record Office, F.O. 64/1436. 
This important despatch, which is appended below in full, must have been overlooked by the editors of 
British Documents. 

2 Recent developments in the Far East arising from the Russian lease of Port Arthur had demon- 
strated the weak position in which England was placed by her lack of allies—a consideration which was 
further aggravated by the ever-growing intensity of the Anglo-French dispute over West Africa. 

ji rend to Cromer, Tel. No. 125, Secret, 5 Dec. 1896, F.O. 4895 


. France certainly acts as if she meant to drive us into a German alliance: which I look to 

a some dismay, for Germany will blackmail us heavily.’ Salisbury to Balfour, Private, 9 Apr. 1898, 
Dugdale, op. cit., i. 257-8. 

5 Salisbury to Chamberlain, 2 May 1898, Garvin, op. cit., iii. 279-80. 

$ Salisbury to Lascelles, No. 109a, Secret, 11 May 1898, F.O. 64/1436, appended below. ‘The 
truth is’, wrote Salisbury to Queen Victoria some time later, ‘that on questions of territorial cession the 
German Emperor and public opinion here take very opposite views. It would be impossible to do what 
the German Emperor desires without incurring the reproach of deserting British interests and of making 
undue concessions.’ Salisbury to Queen Victoria, 4 Aug. 1898, Letters of Queen Victoria, iii. 262-3. 
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As far as general European interests were concerned Salisbury admitted that 
‘there might be much to be said for’ a general alliance with Germany. Turkey 
however continued to be the biggest problem here. So long as the Turkish 
question remained unsettled—and Salisbury believed that the break up of the 
Turkish empire was imminent !—the stability of Europe could not be guaran- 
teed. The effect of the Armenian and Cretan crises between 1895—8 was to 
leave England with a merely negative policy so far as the Turkish problem was 
concerned. This policy could be summed up as a refusal to enter into any more 
engagements with regard to either Turkish integrity or Turkish reforms. ‘Since 
our experience of the Armenian clause of the Berlin Treaty’, Salisbury wrote, 
summing up twenty years’ bitter experience, ‘I have a horror of a joint promise to 
watch.’ ? And to the German ambassador he stated during their conversation 
of 11 May that ‘with respect . . . to the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire 
this country was not in a condition to enter upon further engagements’. It 
seems clear from Hatzfeldt’s remarks that the Germans thoroughly appreciated 
this new trend in British policy, and that their main anxiety was to safeguard the 
interests of their ally, Austria, by obtaining an undertaking from England to 
prevent the fragments of the Ottoman empire, when it fell to pieces, falling into 
` Russian hands. Salisbury was not unfavourable to the idea, but desired a more 
positive condition to serve as the basis of an agreement. The Germans refused 
to go into details, and thus another opportunity for settling the Turkish problem 
was lost. As Germany pressed forward with her policy of acquiring an undis- 
puted ascendancy in Turkey, and, therefore of bolstering up the rotten fabric of 
the Turkish empire, the possibility of further dissolution-settlement proposals 
diminished. In 1902 Emperor William, in conversation with Lansdowne at 
Sandringham, volunteered the observation that ‘it was a great mistake to suppose 
that there was likely to be a débdcle in Turkey. Turkey, although badly governed, 
was far stronger; and far more likely to last than was generally supposed.’ ? 

G. S. Papapopoutos. 


Salisbury to Lascelles, No. 1092, Secret, 11 May 1898, F.O. 64/1436 4 


"There is a dispute between a German Asiatic Bank and an English Syndicate as to a con- 
cession for the construction of a railway from Shanghai to Nankin which has been sought for 


1 At least this was the view which he often repeated to the Austrian ambassador, and which the 
latter reported to Vienna : Monson to Salisbury, No. 272, Secret, 30 Aug., F.O. 7/1243. 

2 Salisbury to O’Conor, Tel. No. 206, 27 Nov. 1898, F.O. 78/4921. 

3 Lansdowne to Buchanan, No. 301, Very Confidential, 14 Nov. 1902, F.O. 78/5248. 

4 Cp. Die Grosse Politik, xiv. (i), pp. 230—231, footnote. According to Hatzfeldt’s report Salisbury 
quoted the Austro-Russian Balkan Agreement of 1897, about which incorrect reports were circulating 
at this time (Lascelles to Salisbury, No. 198, Secret, 8 April 1898, F.O. 64/1437) as an example of the 
potential value of Austria and Italy as future allies. He also let drop the remark, ‘You ask too much for 
your friendship. On 2 June Hatzfeldt reported Salisbury as saying that Powers should not attempt a 
formal alliance until the actual necessity for it arose ; doc. ciz., p. 240. 
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from the Chinese Government. The matter is not yet decided, but Sir Claude MacDonald ! 
is instructed to oppose the grant of the railway to the German Bank. The English Syndicate 
are perfectly willing to consent that half the profits of the undertaking, whatever they may be, 
should fall to the lot of the German Bank, but they require that the Railway, which is in the 
valley of the Yangtze, should bear an English name, and be constructed and administered by 
an English Company. At present the German Bank, and the German Government repre- 
senting them, decline to accede to this proposal. It has been offered to them that a correspond- 
ing division of the advantages shall be in favour of the German Bank in respect of any railway 
constructed in the province of Shantung. This compromise however is not satisfactory to the 
German Government: and Count Hatzfeldt contends that as they have occupied a portion of 
the province of Shantung, they have a necessary right to all the concessions that may be granted 
in regard to it: but that. as the English Government has not occupied any territory in the * 
region of the Yangtze they can make no similar claim in respect to it. This contention is 
manifestly quite untenable.* I have informed the German Ambassador that I could not in any 
way accede to it, and Sir Claude MacDonald has consequently been instructed to continue 
opposing the grant of the concession to Germany.? 

A peculiar interest attaches to this discussion in consequence of the general considerations 
on which Count Hatzfeldt took the opportunity of dwelling. He complained, in terms of 
great earnestness, of the large portions of the world which had come under our occupation, 
and of the little that was left for any other Power to obtain: and intimated that the friendship 
or alliance of his government could only be looked for if we would concede to the demands of 
Germany in the various parts of the world where our interests were at present apparently in 
collision. I understood from him that Delagoa Bay, the Portuguese possessions of Africa, the 
neutral zone in West Africa, and concessions that might be sought for in China, ought in his 
judgement not to be dealt with simply on their merits, but in view of the great political im- 
portance, as he thought it, to us of securing the friendship of Germany. I of course declined 
to admit that there was any ground for the assertion that we had obtained an excessive share of 
the advantages that might be derived from the less civilized portion of the world, and I could 
not recognize that Germany had any claim that we should purchase her support by concessions 
to which, except for the consideration of that support, we should be averse. With respect to 
any general alliance with Germany I observed that there might be much to be said for it so 
long as it dealt with general European interests: but I was bound to remind him that with 
respect to one subject, the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire, this country was not in a 
condition to enter upon any further engagements. He had himself seen sufficient to convince 
him that in respect to that question the public opinion of this country was very deeply divided. 
He replied that he did not think either Germany or Austria, with whose interests Germany in 
this matter was principally concerned, would desire any further engagement from us in regard 
to the Ottoman Empire than an undertaking to prevent its fragments, when it fell to pieces, 
falling into Russia's hands. I did not contest the soundness of such a policy, but I observed 
that a negative condition so vague could hardly be the foundatiop of an agreement: and I never 
heard from him any suggestions of the disposal that was to be made of the fragments of the 


1 British Minister at Peking. 

4 In the first draft this sentence read : “This contention appears to me not only untenable but slightly 
absurd.’ 

8 An agreement between the two banking houses on their respective spheres of influence was not 
reached until 2 September 1898; see Philip Joseph, Foreign Diplomacy in China, 1894-1900, (1928), 
pp. 362~5. 
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Ottoman Empire, in case it should fall to pieces. He would not enter into detail, and only 
remarked that an arrangement might easily be made upon that subject. 

In the course of this conversation Count Hatzfeldt observed upon the attitude of Great 
Britain towards the United States and the present crisis, and alluded to the suggestions which 
had been sustained by some authority that it was the intention of the United States, when they 
became masters of the Philippine Islands, to hand them over to Great Britain, or to some other 
Power. 1 said I had heard not one word that could justify me in believing that the United 
States had the slightest intention, if they succeeded in conquering the Philippine Islands, of 
offering them to Great Britain. I had heard rumours of a different kind, but I gave no credit 
to them, for I doubted whether the United States themselves had yet formulated their policy 
` in regard to a contingency which had not arrived. I did not think however that the precedent : 
of international usage or law would sanction the idea that they were at liberty to present any 
territory which they might conquer from Spain to any Power they might select. The right of 
possession consequent on conquest might perhaps not be open to question, but in any case it 
did not carry with it the right of transferring the conquered territory to another Power: and 
if such a proposal were made I imagined that the other Powers would have to consider how 
far their interests were affected by it. 


REPORT OF THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR IN BERLIN 
TO COUNT CIANO, 18 MARCH 1939 


THE comprehensive report, now published for the first time, sent by the Italian 
ambassador in Berlin, Attolico, to Count Ciano immediately after the occupation 
of Prague, appears deserving of special attention in three respects. 

Firstly, it provides a valuable reconstruction of the sequence'of events leading 
up to Hitler’s fateful decision. Admittedly this reconstruction, owing to the 
absolute silence preserved by the Germans in their dealings with the Italians, 
is far from complete and is incorrect at least as to the attitude attributed to the 
German army at the time of Munich. It has, however, the merit of having been 
written at the time and not intended for publication and thus has not been in- 
fluenced by the factors of special pleading which weaken the value of the versions 
put forward by the defence at Nuremberg and the apologetic writings by German 
generals and diplomats published at the end of the Second World War. On the 
other hand certain details, such as on the attitude of Güring throughout the 
crisis, on the precise morent when Berlin gave Budapest a free hand for the 
occupation of Ruthenia, on pledges of German military assistance to Hungary 
in the event of local resistance proving too strong or of intervention by Rumania, 
which were given in this connection by Ribbentrop to the Hungarian Minister, 
and on the time when the Führer finally decided on his own attitude to Prague, 
seem of special interest and help us to form a more firmly based opinion on 


1 The Spanish-American conflict. 
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certain still disputed points in the historical reconstruction of the liquidation of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Secondly, Ambassador Attolico’s report, whilst providing authoritative 
confirmation of the unilateral character of the Nazi coup de main, demonstrates 
the futility of repeated attempts made by the Fascist government’s representative 
to be kept informed of Hitler’s decisions on the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia before these decisions were put into effect. 

Thirdly, the conclusions drawn in the Italian ambassador’s report seem 
specially important for reconstructing the psychological factors underlying the 
Steel Pact. Attolico’s critical remarks on Berlin’s failure to consult with Rome 
in advance on such an important question and the need to clear up the relations 
and programmes of the two Axis partners, led to a conviction in Rome that the 
best way to check up on German schemes would be to draw up a formal legal 
instrument binding both governments to reciprocal consultation. Facts were, 
as it happened, speedily to demonstrate the fallacy of this assumption. Equally 
misleading was the exposition of the peaceful plans for the Reich’s future foreign 
policy, which Ribbentrop gave to Count Ciano at that Milan meeting, to which 
Ambassador Attolico hopefully looks forward in his report of 18 March and 
which led Mussolini to take the decision to conclude the alliance with Hitler. 


Mario Toscano. 


Segreto R. AMBASCIATA D’ITALIA N. 02184 
(in tre esemplari) 
Berlino, lì 18 marzo 1939-XVII 
Ho fatto seguire gibrno per giorno, quando ho potuto ora per ora, tutte le informazioni di cui 
son venuto via via in possesso sulla nuova crisi cecoslovacca. Sarà forse bene riunire ora 
sinteticamente quelle informazioni in un quadro unico. 

La crisi Cecoslovacca N.2 ha inizio col 10 marzo, data di quello che Berlino ha chiamato 
colpo di Stato di Praga sulla Slovacchia (deposizione del Gabinetto Tiso). Dal mezzogiorno 
del 10 ha avuto principio quella campagna di stampa che, nel suo crescendo costante e mani- 
festo, se non ha servito, come forse si sperava, preparare e giustificare il futuro agli occhi dei 
terzi, ha servito almeno a rendere chiare a tutti le intenzioni tedesche. 

Vedendo che i primi sintomi del venerdì 10 si intensificavano la mattina dell'11, io mi 
mettevo in comunicazione diretta con Ribbentrop—ché non era in ufficio —avendone la 
risposta, che subito telegrafai, esser cioè la Germania attentamente alla finestra, ma sperare 
che la corrente Chvalkovski avrebbe finito col prevalere. 1 Risposta questa alquanto sobria, 
per non dire sibillina che mi spingeva, nel pomeriggio dello stessò sabato, a cercare e far cercare 
insistentemente colloqui sia ancora con Ribbentrop sia con Weizsácker, Woermann, Bismarck. 
Ma invano, ché tutti si erano resi assolutamente irreperibili. 

La campagna di stampa rincrudisce ancora la domenica con sintomatiche invocazioni di 
maltrattamenti a tedeschi. 


1 See the note of Attolico's telephone conversation with Hewel in Documents on German Foreign 


Policy 1918-1945, Series D. (1937-1945), vol. iv The Aftermath of Munich, October 1939-March 1939 
(London 1951), no. 187. 
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Ritengo ancora la mattina stessa del 12 di parlare con qualcuno. Sempre inutilmente. 
Incontro Weizsäcker per caso alla Commemorazione degli Eroi—mezzogiorno del 12— 
Cerco di dirgli qualche parola. Mi accorgo che ha la bocca ‘cucita’. Ribbentrop non è pre- 
sente. Il Führer ha il cipiglio corrugato del Settembre. Da colleghi presenti apprendo che 
anch’essi avevano bussato altrettanto ripetutamente quanto inutilmente alle porte dell’ Aus- 
wärtiges Amt. 

Terminato il discorso di Raeder—per giunta pacifista |—mi rifiuto di assistere alla parata 
militare che doveva formare il secondo numero della Commemorazione degli Eroi e corro 
all’ Ambasciata per telegrafare (ore 1,30 p.m. del 12): da questo momento v'è da attendersi 
tutto, compreso l’intervento; ove si voglia far sentire la nostra voce non bisogna tardare . 
(mio telegramma n. 116). ; 

Il mattino seguente, lunedi (13) telefono a Kassel al Principe d'Assia, per domandare 


notizie della Principessa. . . . Il Principe risultava improvvisamente partito per Berlino la 
sera della domenica. Era dunque ancora una volta il corriere alato tenuto pronto per il messag- 
gio di rito. 


La situazione è ormai per me chiara e definitiva. Mi limito a far sapere a Ribbentrop che 
attendole sue comunicazioni. Prendo intanto contatto con altri colleghi, fra cui specialmente 
P Ambasciatore di Polonia. Vengo a sapere che il Ministro d'Ungheria era improvvisamente 
partito in volo la mattina di buona ora per Budapest. In attesa delle comunicazioni di Ribben- 
trop telegrafo le mie impressioni (mio telegramma n. 118). 

Vedo finalmente Ribbentrop la sera alle 21.1 Già troppo tardi per telefonare a Roma 
utilmente, telegrafo lungamente raccomandando al Gabinetto che i miei telegrammi siano 
decifrati immediatamente e sottoposti all'attenzione dell’E.V.—Ribbentrop mi aveva già fatto 
intravedere il ‘programma’ tedesco che io poi riuscivo ulteriormente a sviluppare la mattina 
del 14 dopo un colloquio con Weizsácker,? il quale, finalmente reso libero dal suo ministro, 
mi tiene da quel momento in poi informato ora per ora dell’incalzarsi fulmineo degli avveni- 
menti.3 

C’é chi dice, adesso, che da oltre un mese la data del 15 marzo era quella fissata per Pin- 
gresso dei tedeschi a Praga. E facile affermarlo ma non c’è nulla che posta provarlo. Nè ha 
senso il dire che tutto era ‘preordinato’. Certo che così doveva essere. Lo Stato Maggiore 
tedesco tiene pronti i piani per quella qualunque impresa che il Führer voglia tentare. Fra 
questi, il colpo cecoslovacco ha naturalmente occupato sempre il primo posto. In caso di 
complicazioni, l’assicurarsi le spalle era il primo pensiero dello Stato Maggiore, e l'occupazione 
di Praga quindi la operazione più ovvia e più necessaria. I militari avevano rinunciato con 
dolore ad eseguirla in settembre a non essi soli. Primissimo fra tutti Himmler di cui sono note 
le dichiarazioni fatte al pranzo italo-tedesco del 29 settembre a Monaco, e, buon secondo, o 
primo alla pari, Ribbentrop. Era il partito della guerra che aveva ripreso il sopravvento e che 
—assente Géring—aveva fatto valere sul Führer lo spettro—in verità assai fatuo—del risor- 
gere del Benesismo in Cecoslovacchia. Questo era come l’idea fissa del Fiihrer. Ne aveva 
parlato chiaramente allo stesso Chvalkovski a Berchtesgaden il 21 gennaio;4 ne aveva 
accennato nello stesso suo discorso al Reichstag del 30 stesso mese. Avuta la sensazione che 
una qualche cosa in quel senso, più o meno effettivamente, si disegnava egli non ci ha più visto 
e ha fatto scattare la macchina. Göring è arrivato, praticamente a fatti compiuti. 

E bensi vero che Göring fu associato alle trattative—così sono state chiamate qui—col 


1 See the record of this conversation in Documents on German Foreign Policy, op. cit. vol. iv, no. 205. 
3 See the memorandum on this in Documents on German Foreign Policy, op. cit. vol. iv, no. 214. 

3 See Documents on German Foreign Policy, op. cit., vol. iv, nos. 224, 232, 239. 

4 See on this, Documenrs on German Foreign Policy, op. cit., vol. iv, no. 158. 
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povero Hàcha (arrivato qui senza dubitare neanche lontanamente quello che l’attendeva) e che 
fu anzi lui a dichiarare, dopo ore e ore di estenuanti pressioni, alle 4 del mattino del 15 al 
Presidente ceco che, ove non si fosse arreso a discrezione, egli stesso, Góring, si sarebbe messi 
alla testa di 2,500 areoplani per bombardare e polverizzare Praga. Ma devo ammettere, per 
non dubitare anche di Góring che egli, avendo trovato la partita a sua insaputa, irrimediabil- 
mente ingaggiata, si è sentito costretto a parteciparvi in pieno, anche per paura di essere 
tagliato fuori. 

La decisione prima, ma pure per quanto di massima definitiva, fu presa—come mi ha 
confermato poi confidenzialmente Weizsäcker-—sabato e successivamente sviluppata e con- 
cretata domenica 12. Fu soltanto domenica sera, e cioè il 12 che Ribbentrop chiamava il 
ministro ungherese Sztójay per dirgli che la Germania lasciava libera Ungheria di occupare 
la Carpato-Ucraina, promettendo—cid che Ribbentrop non mi aveva neanche detto, anche 
l'aiuto armato della Germania per il caso che essa avesse incontrato resistenze troppo forti o 
che la Rumania si fosse mossa. 


Questa, in succinto, la cronistoria dei fatti. Io mi astengo, per ora, dall’esaminare l’azione 
tedesca nel quadro della politica generale europea. Anche per questo limitandomi qui alla sola 
cronaca devo peraltro registrare lo sbigottimento generale proditto dagli avvenimenti fulmine- 
amente succedutisi l'uno all’altro. 

Sbigottimento fra i diplomatici esteri, di cui ciascuno—specie i rappresentanti dei piccoli 
Paesi—pensava con raccapriccio chi dovesse essere la vittima del prossimo putsch. Lituania, 
Polonia, Rumania, Jugoslavia sono tutte in stato di allarme. Persone temperate, e pur poli- 
ticamente ben predisposte, come l' Ambasciatore di Spagna, dicevano essere ormai tutte da 
aspettarsi. Non c’è più uno solo che mostri fiducia negli affidamenti e nelle promesse del 
Führer, la cui parola era stata finora considerata come sacra e avente più valore di un trattato. 

Sbigottimento e—mi si consenta di dirlo—vergogna, tra gli stessi Tedeschi. Io ho visto 
martedì sera, cioè il 14, ad un pranzo ben due ministri del Reich ; ho incontrato nella stessa 
occasione la moglie di un terzo. L’indomani mattina 15 ho avuto da me, a colazione intima, 
ancora un Ministrò di Gabinetto. Tutti, indistintamente, tranne quelli che avevano seguito 
il Führer al ‘fronte’, si mostravano accasciati e tristi come sotto il peso di una sciagura. E devo 
aggiungere che, persino fra i nemici di Ribbentrop, ho trovato chi, pur naturalmente dando 
anche a lui la responsabilità che gli spettava, ha chiaramente detto che l’estremo sviluppo era 
stato. puramente e semplicemente, voluto dal Fiihrer. Questi era pronto ad arrivarvi in set- 
tembre. Ne fu trattenuto dal solo Mussolini. Questo è ormai evidente a tutti. 


Ma, se può ancora essere prematuro misurare gli effetti dell’azione tedesca nel quadro della 
politica generale, credo tuttavia che sia già tempo per fare qualche considerazione limitata al 
solo quadro dei rapporti italo-tedeschi. L’Italia—a parte la sua partecipazione all’ Asse,——non 
era soltanto firmataria degli accordi di Monaco, ma ne era stata il fattore determinante. L'Italia 
non era soltanto firmataria dell’arbitrato di Vienna, ma ne ere stata, non meno che a Monaco, 
la forza preponderante. Porre nel nulla e Monaco e Vienna, e ciò senza alcuna consultazione 
preventiva (e per giunta nel momento in cui l'Italia aveva già ingaggiato una partita 
diplomatica—4di fondamentale importanza—con la Francia, e rendendosi quindi conto che 
tutte le ripercussioni dell’azione tedesca avrebbero potuto risolversi ai nostri danni immediati 
più che ai danni della Germania), non era lecito. Dal 2 novembre in poi, e dopo il tentativo 
ungherese del 20 novembre, fatto abortire soltanto per volontà tedesca, chi si era eretto a 
custode e vestale dell’arbitrato di Vienna era stato Ribbentrop. Ed è egli stesso che pur sapendo 
bene che noi ci eravamo posti contro Budapest soprattutto per solidarietà con Berlino, dà, da 
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solo, il via, domenica sera 12, alla corsa dell’Ungheria in Ucraina senza dirci una sola parola 
e comunicandocelo soltanto 24 ore dopo, pro tanto facendo apparire a Budapest la concessione 
come dipendente dal solo placet della Germania. Ancora una volta, questo, nom era lecito. 
E di ciò io son portato a dare maggiore responsabilità a Ribbentrop che non al Führer, perchè se 
è questi che detta le linee della politica, è però il suo Ministro degli Esteri che le eseguisce e che 
ha il dovere di contemperarle con i doveri e con gli obblighi dell’associazione italo-tedesca. 

Io mi sono permesso di intrattenere subito in proposito lE. V. in linea soltanto personale, 
(mia lettera del 14 corr.). Ma ora reputo, dopo matura riflessione, mio dovere di farlo uffi- 
cialmente. Una chiarificazione fondamentale, a mio rimesso avviso, sembra necessaria: in 
primissimo luogo, sulla assoluta uguaglianza dei diritti e dei doveri che incombono alle due 
parti dell’ Asse. Mi sembra specialmente necessario chiarire in maniera inequivoca la portata 
e il valore che da parte tedesca si attribuisce al più elementare dei doveri reciproci, e cioè quello 
della informazione e della consultazione. Come pure mi sembra indispensabile chiarire che 
sia veramente detto che, non solo la Francia e l’Inghilterra, Paesi politicamente e geografica- 
mente fuori Asse, ma anche l’Italia debba considerarsi come definitivamente esclusa dai 
Balcani, all'Italia essendo riservata soltanto l'acqua del Mediterraneo. Io penso agli sforzi 
sovrumani—i nostri negoziatori informino—sostenuti per avere dalla Germania del legname, 
soltanto perchè questa, impossessatasi dell’ Austria, considera ora come graziosa concessione 
quello che prima era un nostro diritto. Io penso a quello che deve aver provato il nostro 
Addetto Militare Generale Marras quando gli è stato, senza neanche una parola di speciale 
riguardo o cortesia, semplicemente ‘notificato’ l’obbligo imposto a tutti gli Addetti Militari di 
non avvicinarsi in questi giorni a più di 120 Km. (quasi Lipsia) dalla frontiera cecoslovacca. 

Una chiarificazione fondamentale, ripeto, sembra a mio rispettoso avviso indispensabile per 
Pavvenire stesso dell’ Asse e prima ancora che se ne stringano ulteriormente in un quadro—a 
due o a tre che sia—gli obblighi ed i legami. 

Una occasione propizia per questa chiarificazione mi parrebbe preliminarmente offerta 
dalla prossima visita di Góring a Roma, che è da augurarsi possa avvenire già il 4-5 aprile 
anzichè il 15-16. Dopo, sembra a me che sarebbe semplicemente doverosa una visita in 
Italia di Ribbentrop in modo che egli possa rendersi esatto e diretto conto d&i precisi sentimenti 
ed intendimenti del Duce e dell’E. V.—Dopo, finalmente, potrebbe anche aver luogo quella 
visita in Italia che lo stesso Führer ha mostrato finora di desiderare. 

Fto. ATrorLico. 
Sua Eccellenza 
il Conte Galeazzo Ciano di Cortellazzo 
Ministero degli Affari Esteri 
ROMA 


CI 


R. AMBASCIATA d’ITALIA 
d N. 02197 

Segreto 
(in tre esemplari) 
Addendum al rapporto n. 02184 

Nel mio rapporto di ieri n. 02184 a pag. 4 laddove indico gli elementi che mi inducono a 
fissare fra il sabato e la domenica (11-12 marzo) e comunque non prima di sabato, la data della 
decisione prima del Führer, ho omesso di ricordare che giovedì 9 corrente, il Cancelliere aveva, 
a tutti i Ministri del Reich da lui convitati a banchetto per quella sera, annunciato che domen- 
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ica sera sarebbe partito per Vienna a celebrare il 1° anniversario dell’ Anschluss. Ciò mi è stato 
assicurato da ben tre Ministri da me incontrati successivamente. 

Del resto che Vienna fosse già pronta a ricevere il Führer è di pubblica ragione. Posso 
ancora aggiungere che la situazione era rimasta la stessa a tutto venerdì 10, giacchè la partenza 
del Führer per Vienna mi veniva confermata proprio la sera del 10 dal Capo della Cancelleria 
S.E. Lammers che incontrai ad un pranzo. 

In ogni caso, quindi, la prima decisione del Führer non può essere anteriore a sabato I1. 

Va infine rilevato che anche a sabato 11 rimontano le prime segnalazioni di movimenti di . 
truppe del resto ordinati—inizialmente—ad ogni buon fine e senza implicare necessariamente 
l’una o l’altra azione specifica. 

Prego considerare il presente addendum come parte integrante del mio rapporto di ieri 
sopra citato. 

| Fto. ATTOLICO. 
S. Eccellenza 
il Conte Ciano Galeazzo di Cortellazzo 
Ministro degli Affari Esteri 
ROMA 
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Tue twenty-sixth Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at the 
Institute of Historical Research on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 9, 10 and 
11 July, 1953. The first general session was addressed by Dr. W. G. Hoskins 
of the University of Oxford, on “The Study of Local History’, and the final 
session by Professor G. W. Brown of Toronto; on “The Publication of Historical 
Works in the New World”. The various sections of the conference heard papers 
on the following subjects:—‘Common-law writs and returns, Richard I- 
Richard Il’, by Dr. J. Conway Davies; “Town organisation in 15th-century 
Coventry’, by Mr. G. Templeman; ‘New light on the Roanoke voyages, 1584— 
1690”, by Professor D. B. Quinn; ‘Earl Fitzwilliam and the Corn Laws’, by 
Professor D. Spring; “The House of Commons in the 1840's', by Professor 
W.O. Aydelotte; ‘Victorian general elections’, by Mr. H. G. Nicholas; and “The 
Concert of Europe, 1874-8 1°, by Professor W. N. Medlicott. 

The conference began with a reception in the Macmillan Hall of the 
Senate House, where Dame Lillian Penson received members on behalf of the 
Vice-Chancellor. There were conducted visits to places of historical interest 
inside London on the Friday afternoon, tea that day at the Institute and a 
dinner at the Connaught Rooms in the evening. The chairman of the conference, 
Professor J. E. Neale, proposed the health of the visitors from overseas and ` 
Professor Garrett Mattingly replied. After the concluding luncheon on Saturday 
in the University refectory, members of the conference attended the annual 
garden party of the Royal Historical Society arranged for that day. The dates 
of next year’s Anglo-American Conference of Historians in London have been 
fixed for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 8-10 July, 1954. Those not already 
on the mailing list and wishing to attend are asked to obtain particulars from 
_- the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 


* * * * 


There are two interesting developments to record in connexion with the 
Victoria County History. In March of this year the Pilgrim Trust most 
generously granted £500 for three years to enable the architectural member of 
the History staff, hitherto employed part-time, to devote the whole of her time 
to the service of the History during that period. This is not the first occasion 
on which the Trust has helped the History; it will be recalled with gratitude 
that when the rights in the History were transferred to the University in 1933 
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the Trust gave £1,500 to help with the preparation of new volumes. Secondly, 
in January an appeal was addressed to the University and Colleges of Cambridge 
for funds to further the progress of that volume of the History (Cambridge- 
shire III) which is to be devoted to the University and City of Cambridge. No 
less a sum than £740 has been subscribed, and part of this is being devoted to 
the employment of a part-time sub-editor for this volume. 


* * * * 


Booklets describing two of the numerous exhibitions of manuscripts, held 
in honour of the coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, have been 
received. ‘They illustrate two different types of exhibition and two different 
methods of recording the material exhibited. The librarian of the City of 
Exeter and his assistant archivists arranged a Coronation exhibition of city archives 
and other materia] illustrating Exeter's history through eight centuries, which was 
sponsored by the City and County of the City of Exeter. ‘The catalogue here 
noticed contains a description of, and notes on, each item exhibited, together 
with most useful information on the series of documents from which the exhibits 
were chosen; e.g. Item 10 is the Mayor’s Court roll of 1289-90, described as 
‘a typical specimen, containing 52 membranes, of the long series of annual rolls 
of the mayor’s court which extends from 1263 to 1701 with few gaps and then 
is continued in book form until 1836’. There is a further note on the functions 
of the court. Many aspects of the city’s life, including its royal connections, are 
covered and the catalogue contains 8 well-produced plates. 

Of a different nature was the exhibition arranged at Gloucester by a com- 
mittee of the cofinty and city authorities, including the County Records Officer 
and the City Librarian. It consisted of manuscripts drawn from various local 
collections, public, semi-public and private, and of coins, medals and stamps, 
all chosen to illustrate the theme Sovereigns of England . . . Elizabeth I- 
Elizabeth II. A well-produced, illustrated guide to the exhibition contains a 
note on the significance of each section and explains the type of document or 
other exhibit, drawing attention to outstanding items. The main subjects dealt 
with are: royal portraits and autographs, previous coronations and royal con- 
nections with Gloucestershire. 

* * * | * 

The opportunity was also taken this summer to exhibit copies of the works 
of Sir William Dugdale (1605—86) and a large number of his manuscripts, many 
of which have never before left family custody. The exhibition was opened by 
the present Sir William Dugdale, on 15 July at the County Hall, Warwick. 
The County Archivist, Mr. Anthony Wood, explained the scope of the display. 
After tea with the Mayor of Warwick in the Court House, there was a lecture 
by Mr. Philip Styles on ‘Dugdale and the Civil War', which it is hoped will be 
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published by the Dugdale Society. A useful booklet issued in conjunction with 
the exhibition is entitled Sir William Dugdale (1605-1686): a list of his printed 
works and of his portraits, with notes on his life and the manuscript sources. By 
Francis Maddison, Dorothy Styles and Anthony Wood (Warwick: L. Edgar 
Stephens, for Records and Museum Committee, Warwickshire County Council, 


1953). . 
* * * 

The latest volume of the Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts at the British 
Museum is devoted to The Gladstone Papers (Add. MSS. 44086—335). This 
catalogue is an abridged version of the more detailed description prepared by 
Mr. Arthur Tilney Bassett, which constitutes the final volume of the Papers 
themselves (Add. MS. 44835B). The form of the catalogue follows the familiar 
British Museum pattern. There are 54 pages listing the groups of manuscripts 
and an index of 346 pages. This index includes the names of all writers, but 
not addressees of letters. These, however, may be obtained from the letter books 
themselves, each of which has its own table of contents. The papers are described 
in the preface as ‘a selection from the correspondence, official and private, of 
William Ewart Gladstone’. It is awe-inspiring to learn that, besides the 750 
volumes of manuscripts here listed, some 50,000 further documents were 
returned to Hawarden. The papers of W. E. Gladstone’s son, Herbert John, 
Viscount Gladstone (Add. MSS. 45885-46118), and those of his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Drew (Add. MSS. 46219-46271 and Add. Ch. 71820-71822), 
will be described in later catalogues. 


* * * * * 


Attention may be called to a new periodical of interest to historians, The 
Fournal of Transport History, published twice yearly by the University College 
of Leicester under the editorship of Professor Jack Simmons, M.A., Professor 
of History, University College, Leicester and R. M. Robbins, Secretary, 
London Transport Executive, at a subscription rate of 185. a year or 105. a copy 
The editors hope by this means to stimulate original research into the history 
of transport and to provide common ground for professional historians and 
transport men. 

* * * 

A large number of photostat copies of German diplomatic documents 
for the period 1867 to 1918 have recently been added to the collections at 
the Public Record Office, London. In addition, copies relating to the period 
of the Weimar Republic, including the Stresemann Papers are now coming 
in. All these photostats are open to inspection by properly accredited students. 
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225. A study of the text, sources and influence 
of the ‘Crónica de Enrique Octavo". 


By E. Joyce CHapzin, M.A. 


Although the Crénica de Enrique Octavowas 
fairly well known in the sixteenth century, it 
was not published until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the marquis of Molins edited it in 
1874. The published version contains ninety- 
two chapters beginning in 1527 with the pre- 
liminary moves in Catherine of Aragon’s 
divorce, and closing with the execution of 
Somerset and the imprisonment of the earl of 
Arundel and William Paget in 1552. An 
English translation of the 1874 edition was 
published in 1889 by Martin Hume. 

Of the manuscripts of the chronicle ex- 
amined by the writer of the thesis three con- 
tinue the story beyond the ninety-two 
chapters published in 1874. The longest of 
these continuatioñs is that of manuscript 
2-G-C No. 784, in the Biblioteca del Palacio 
Real, Madrid. This adds twenty chapters 
to the original ninety-two, and carries the 
story into Elizabeth’s reign, to the signing of 
the peace with France in 1560. Another 
continuation, that of Manuscript I.146.2774, 
of the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, ends 
with the mass in St. Paul’s on 2 December 
1554, at which the pope’s Supremacy was 
formally recognized. The four additional 
chapters of this manuscript have been tran- 
scribed and translated in Appendix C to the 
thesis. ‘The shortest continuation is that of 
Manuscript V.248-20476, also in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. It is in the form of 
a summary which is not divided into chapters; 
and it continues the narrative to Wyatt’s 
rebellion. This is the only manuscript which 
bears a name—that of Baptista de San Vitor, 


OF THESES 


a Spanish merchant active in London between 
1545 and 1553. As the style of the continua- 
tion bears no resemblance to that of the 
ninety-two chapters of the Chronicle proper, 
San Vitor, if he wrote any of the Chronicle, 
must be assumed to be the author only of the 
section from Edward’s death to Wyatt’s re- 
bellion. ‘This manuscript was apparently 
unknown to the marquis of Molins, since he 
does not mention it among the manuscripts 
of the Chronicle which he saw. The new 
material in it has been transcribed and trans- 
lated in Appendix D to the thesis. A list of 
the manuscripts of the Chronicle is given at 
the end of this summary. 

Apart from its historical shortcomings, the 
Chronicle suffers from two grave defects: it is 
anonymous, and the date of writing cannot 
be fixed with any certainty. Because its 
interest depends in some measure on the 
status and occupation of its author, and on 
whether he witnessed the scenes he describes, 
its nineteenth-century editor, the marquis of 
Molins, attempted to investigate these points. 
He concluded that the author was a soldier 
who wrote the first seventy-five chapters of 
the Chronicle during his residence in England 
up to 1550, finishing the last seventeen 
chapters gbroad, possibly in Flanders. 

The marquis of Molins limited his in- 
vestigations almost entirely to those early 
chapters which were of peculiar interest to 
Spaniards because in them the story of 
Catherine of -Aragon’s struggle was told. 
However, an examination of the text shows 
that the period 1544-50 is dealt with in much 
greater detail (more than half the Chronicle 
is devoted to it) and far more accurately 
than the years 1527-43. In Chapters 2 
to 8 of the thesis incidents selected from 
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various parts of the Chronicle have been 
analysed and, although it cannot be claimed 
for any part of the Chronicle that it is an 
accurate representation of the times, the 
standard of reporting is nevertheless far lower 
in Chapters 1 to 51 than in the later part of 
the work. Moreover, in a number of widely 
dispersed passages, England is referred to as 
aquel reino, aquella tierra; which proves that 
those particular passages were written abroad. 
The fact that they are so widely dispersed 
indicates that any simple division on the lines 
suggested by the marquis of Molins is inad- 
missible. The author has also left indirect 
evidence of the date when he wrote certain 
chapters by stating the position as it existed 
at the moment he was writing. These dates 
have been found to fall within the period 
1548-53. It thus seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the author was resident: in 
England during those years which are most 
fully and accurately chronicled; namely, the 
two last years of Henry’s reign and the first 
four of Edward’s; and that he wrote much of 
the Chronicle here during those years, al- 
though parts of it were written abroad, 
probably between 1550 and 1553. 

While the author's identity could not be 
discovered, some light is thrown on his occu- 
: pation, again by a study of the text. The 


' . choice of occupation open to a Spaniard in 


England in the early sixteenth century was 
narrow, restricted as it was to that of mer- 
cenary soldier, merchant or attendant in a 
Spanish household. From the inexact and 
very much summarized description of the 
military campaigns after the conclusion of 
peace with France in July, 1546, it is clear 
that the chronicler never visited the scenes of 
' the fighting between 1546 and 1549, and 
"was therefore not one of the mercenaries 
sent to the Scottish border or engaged in 
repressing rebellion in England. He men- 


. ., tions the foreign merchant communities in 


‘ ‘London from time to time, and names indi- 
vidual merchants. But there is no evidence 
that he was an active member of such com- 
munities. In fact, his attitude to the mer- 


chants suffering losses as a result of the piracy 
connived at by Thomas Seymour, although 
sympathetic, is quite impersonal. There re- 
mains the possibility of his having been at- 
tached to the household of one of the 
emperor’s subjects. ‘The accuracy with 
which he describes the duke of Albuquerque’s 
arrival and stay in London, and the part 
the duke took in the Boulogne campaign in 
the summer of 1544, suggests that he may 
have been attached to the duke’s suite, ac- 
companying him to Boulogne and on his 
return to London in October, 1544. The 
chronicler seems also to have been present at 
the scene of the naval skirmish with the 
French in July, 1545, which was also wit- 
nessed by the emperor’s ambassador in Eng- 
land, Jehan Van der Delft, whose report of 
the action bears a striking resemblance to the 
account in the Chronicle. 

From that point on there are instances of , 
the chronicler’s dependence on the ambassador 
for information, and of the latter’s influence 
in forming the opinions of the chronicler. It 
seems likely that, after the duke of Albu- 
querque left England, the chronicler entered 
Van der Delft’s service, and remained with 
him until the ambassador was recalled to 
Flanders in May, 1550. At about that time 
or shortly after, the chronicler’s residence in 
this country also ceased, since the two last 
years of Edward’s reign are summarily 
treated in chapters which contain evidence of 
having been written abroad. Van der Delft 
was deeply involved in the abortive plan to 
remove the Princess Mary to Flanders in 
May-June, ‘1550; and when that plan was 
frustrated, the chronicler might have found 
further residence here unsafe. 

Van der Delft was not the only source on 
which the chronicler. drew for material for 
his work. For the earlier chapters he sought 
for information from members of the Spanish 
colony long resident in London, who had 
witnessed scenes such as Anne Boleyn’s 
coronation procession and the reception given 
to Ann of Cleves in Greenwich Park— 
scenes which are described with great vivid- 
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ness and apparent accuracy. Some of these 
Spaniards had no doubt known the humbler 
Spanish attendants of Catherine of Aragon 
and were able to supply details, which had 
inevitably become blurred by the lapse of 
time, of Catherine’s life in retirement. For 
events of the years 1 544—1 550, the chronicler 
could draw on his own experiences in de- 
scribing incidents in London; and on those of 
the mercenaries for an account of fighting in 
the north. For news of the court, there were 
Englishmen such as Sir Philip Hoby, Sir 
Henry Knyvett and the earl of Surrey, who 
were friendly to the Spanish and Italian 
residents in London. 

The Chronicle aroused some interest in 
Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, as is proved by the number of copies 
which were made, and by the fact that it 
attracted the attention, in the 1550's, of the 
court chronicler, Juan Paez de Castro, who 
made a summary of it; and in the 1580's of 
the Jesuit historian, Pedro de Ribadeneyra, 
whose considerable debt to it was recognized 
by the marquis of Molins. In the seventeenth 
century Calderén seems to have taken some 
of the ideas and situations for his play La 
Cisma de Inglaterra direct from the Chron- 
icle, and not merely through the intermediary 
of Ribadeneyra. Nevertheless all parts of the 
Chronicle did not hold the same interest for 
different generations. "The chronicler's con- 
temporaries were, not unnaturally, drawn to 
the later chapters dealing with their own 
times. The fact that the three manuscripts 
which contain continuations were copied 
around 1560 testifies to the interest in the 
part immediately preceding Mary's accession. 
In the same way, conditions prevailing later 
in the century made Spaniards more eager to 
turn to the earlier part dealing with the 
divorce and the beginning of the English 
schism. This shifting of interest from the 
later to the earlier part was probably respon- 
sible for a re-assessment of the value of the 
work as a historical record. The first copyist 
in 1556 was of the opinion that it presented 
a ‘most true and copious' account of many 
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incidents. By 1577, however, when the 
copy which is in the British Museum was 
made, doubts had already arisen as to its 
reliability, since the writer of the Prologue 
expressly invites readers who had been in 
England at the same time as the chronicler to 
correct any errors they might have noticed. 
Finally, Ribadeneyra's interest in the Chron- 
icle is as a source of descriptions and of anec- 
dotes in support of his own version of the 
schism, rather than as a source of facts. His 
lack of confidence in the chronicler’s veracity 
is subtly suggested by the formula which he 
prefixes to the stories from the Chronicle: 
‘Some say. ‘These stories are invariably 
taken from the early chapters—Ribadeneyra 
does not consult the later part for his account 
of heresy in Edwards reign. 

There is also a very noticeable difference 
between the judgment which he passes on 
Anne Boleyn and Henry, and that passed by 
the chronicler. Largely as a result of the 
deterioration in Anglo-Spanish relations in 
the second half of the century, Ribadeneyra 
could see in their characters no redeeming 
feature. Wolsey, on the other hand, he treats 
with comparative leniency. In the Chronicle 
the judgment is the reverse as far as Henry 
and Wolsey are concerned. A century later 
Calderón's development of the two charac- 
ters is closer to the chronicler’s conception 
than to Ribadeneyra's. Calderón's treatment 
is no doubt largely attributable to the sym- 
pathy felt in Spain for Charles I and the 
supporters of the monarchy at the time of the 
Civil Warl; but it might also have been 
suggested by the chronicler's evident sym- 
pathy and admiration for Henry VIII. 

The following is a list of the manuscripts 
of the Chronicle, of which a fuller descrip- 
tion is given in the bibliography of the thesis. 
"The manuscripts vary in length: four contain 
only 75 chapters; five, the 92 chapters of the 


1 "This isthe view of Mr. A. Parker in hisarticle 
‘Henry VIII in Shakespeare and Calderón, 
Modern Language Review, June 1948, vol. xliii, 


no. 3. 
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5. 2-G-6 No. 784 Biblioteca del Palacio 
Real, Madrid. 92 chapters and a con- 
tinuation of 20 chapters which bear no 
relation to the two continuations men- 
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published version; while three others add 
continuations to the 92 chapters. 


I. 1.145.2854 Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 


3. F.248.20476 Biblioteca Nacional, Mad- 


A full summary of 92 chapters of the 
Chronicle, together with a Spanish 
translation of the duke of Northumber- 
land’s speech on the scaffold. Dated 


31 October 1556. The copyist was 6. 


identified by the marquis of Molins as 
Pedro Enriquez, who accompanied 
Philip II (then Prince Philip) to Eng- 


land in 1554. 7: 
2. 1.146.2744 Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid; 


92 chapters and 4 additional chapters 
which continue the narrative to Decem- 
ber, 1554; undated; probably this copy 
was made early in Elizabeth's reign. 


Listed by the marquis of Molins. 


rid. A short summary of the original 92 
chapters, and of Chapters 93 and 94 of 
1.146.2774. After the duke of North- 


umberland's execution, it contains new 


material in the form of a description of g. 


the events leading to Wyatt's rebellion 
and the rebellion itself. It is undated, 
but the handwriting of the summary 
was identified by the seventeenth- 
century historian, Pellicer, as being that 
of the court chronicler, Juan Paez de 
Castro, active.before 1560. The MS. is 
not listed by the marquis of Molins. 


4. British Museum, Add. MSS. 34143, 92 


chapters; dated 5 June, 1577; with a 
prologue which has been transcribed in 
Appendix B to the thesis. There are 
considerable differences between the 
text of this manuscript and the others. 
It is not listed by the marquis of Molins. 
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tioned above. 'l'he manuscript is un- 
dated; it is listed by the marquis of 
Molins. 

1.198.1837 Biblioteca del Palacio Real, 
Madrid. 92 chapters. The manuscript 
is dated 22 January 1643. It is listed 
by the marquis of Molins. 

Est.rr gr/3a No. 79 Academia de la 
Historia, Madrid. 92 chapters, but 
there is no division into chapters until 
Chapter 14 is reached. The manuscript 
is undated although the handwriting 
seems to be of the seventeenth century. 
Listed by the marquis of Molins. 


. 5.149.6381 Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 


92 chapters; undated but probably a 
seventeenth-century copy. The manu- 
script seems to be similar to that listed 
by the marquis of Molins as 1.148. 

18408 Biblioteca Nacional. 75 chapters; 
undated. The manuscript is considered 
by the marquis of Molins to be a seven- 
teenth-century copy. 


10. 2-B-2 No. 17 Biblipteca del Palacio 


Real, Madrid. This manuscript like- 
wise contains only 75 chapters, and 
bears a close resemblance to 18408, 
above. 

‘Two other manuscripts of the Chron- 
icle, of 75 chapters each, have been 
described by the marquis of Molins, but 
they have not been seen by the writer 
of the thesis. One is in the Biblioteca 
del Fscorial; the other was in the 
possession of D. Ladislao de Velasco. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


A. ACCESSIONS 


[In this section are printed lists of historical MSS. which have reached a presumably 
permanent home in the custody of some public or corporate body. Fora full account of the 
scheme, see BULLETIN, viii. 44; xxiv. 100. An asterisk denotes either that complete lists 
of accessions or fuller lists than those published below are available in the library of the 
Institute.] 

THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


For a summary of records transmitted to the Public Record Office during 1952 see 
II4th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 


UNIFERSITY LIBRARIES 
Durham. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Scottish Kirk Session book [Dailly, Ayrshire], an essay by William Bell Scott on, n.d. 
[Amended entry, see ante, p. 106.] 


COUNTY COUNCIL RECORD OFFICES 
Essex 
Essex Record Office, County Hall, Chelmsford. Principal historical MSS. acquired in 
1952.* 
Family archives. " 

Audley End estate (Audley, Howard, Griffin and Neville families) (See ante, xxii. 78, . - 
xxii 243). These include estate and household accounts, 17th-19th cent.; commonplace * 
book of Dr. Charles Aldworth, vice-president of Magdalen College, Oxford, c. 1680-90; 
cartulary of Eye priory, Suffolk, commenced in c. 1260, containing copies of over 350 charters, 
beginning with the foundation grant of Robert Malet (temp. William I: not included in Hist. 
MSS. Comm., 8th Report). 

Hallingbury Place estate (‘Turner and Houblon families). (See ante xvii. 54, xix. 105, I 76, 
xx. 149.) Court rolls of Wallbury in Great Hallingbury, 1562—72, 1683-1759. 

Terling estate (Strutt family). (See ante, xvii. 56, xviii. 91, xxiv. 211). Deeds and estate — 
papers of Snoreham, 1667-1799; Maldon, 1734—. 1878. de 

Gidea Hall and North Ockendon estates (Benyon family). These include manorial 
records, Church Hall, Broxted, 16th—19th cent.; c. 250 deeds; estate papers, 1731-c. 1845; 
accounts, 18th cent.; papers of Richard Benyon, sen. and jun., as feoffee of Chelmsford 
Grammar School, 1773-96 and of Roger Rede's charity, Romford, 1766-c. 1821, and as 
treasurer of Barstable and Chafford Association for Preservation of Property, 1779-91. 

Wanstead Park estate (Tylney-Long family). (See ante, xix. 106, xx. 150.) Family and 
estate papers of William Pole-Tylney-Long-Wellesley. 

Langleys estate (Tufnell family). (See ante, xviii. go.) Manorial records, including court 
rolls, etc. of 4 manors. 
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Blake Hall estate (Capel Cure family). These include manorial records, 768 deeds, mis- 
cellaneous estate and family papers, 1712-84. 

Shalford estate. (See ante, xx. 151.) Manorial records, including court rolls etc. 

Wethersfield estate. (See ante, xx. 151.) Manorial records. 

Manorial records. x 

Court rolls of 22 manors, mainly after 1700: rentals of 7 manors; custumal of Felsted, 
1576. 

Deeds. 

C. 1900 deeds, including 154 of Waltham Holy Cross and Chingford (Silvester 
family), 1589-1851; 362 of Leaden Roothing, High Easter, Fyfield and Chrishall (Brand 
family), 1597-1855; 296 of Sheering, 1577-1850; 286 of Langham, Boxted and Ardleigh, 
1574-1890; and some others before 1500. Also 43 deeds relating to building estates, 1851— 
1864; 8 deeds of site etc. of Chelmsford Grammar School, 1804-93. 


Miscellaneous. 

Record book of the sheriff of Essex, containing all rents, farms, debts, fines, etc. owing to 
the king during the shrievalty of Sir Humphrey Mildmay, 1636. Account books of Samuel 
Watkinson of Black Notley, tenant farmer, 1799-1839. 


Publications. 
Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office, First Supplement, edited by F. G. Emmison. 
English History from Essex Sources, 1550-1750, prepared by A. C. Edwards. 
English History from Essex Sources, 1750-1900, prepared by A. F. J. Brown. 
Essex in Pictures (24 pp. of illustrations). 
F. G. Emmison. 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Warwick County Record Office and Coventry Diocesan Record Office, Shire Hall, Warwick. 
Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Administrative records. Enclosure: acts, Balsall, 1786; Barston and ‘Berkswell, 1815; 
copy of act and award, Leamington Priors, 1768; copy award, Wilnecote, 1759; agreement, 
Wolston, 1692; papers, Wolverton, 1826. Turnpike trusts: Mancetter and Wolvey Heath, 
Anstey and Whitacre, minute books, etc., 1800-75; Stratford and Long Compton, accounts, 
etc., 1731-1863. 

Family papers. Shirley of Ettington, 14th-19th cent; Landor of Bishops Tachbrook, 
c. 630 deeds relating to manors of Bishops Tachbrook and Whitnash, 1 5sth-19th cent.; Newdi- 
gate of Arbury, accounts of coal working at Arbury, 1722-40, inventory and accounts of Sir 
Richard Newdigate, 1727-40. 

School and charity records. Log-book of Chesterton and Willey C. of E. School; records of 
various Warwick charities, 1674-1943. 

Miscellaneous. Deeds relating to various places in the county, including a number of 13th 
and 14th cent. deeds relating tó Warwick; Whitacre court roll, Ric. II; Baginton church- 
_ wardens’ accounts, 1721-90; Coleshill Association for the Prosecution of Felons, records, 

1784-1920. 
Coventry Diocesan Record Office. 

Parish records. Fenny Compton, overseers of the poor, etc., 18th-19th cent.; Grand- 
borough and Hamlet of Woolacott, registers, 1581-1893, constables’ and third boroughs’ ac- 
counts, 1672-1822, churchwardens’ accounts, 1687-1868, other records, 19th cent.; Leam- 
ington Hastings, registers, 1754-1910; Napton, registers, 1604-1924; Newbold Pacey, 
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registers, 1745-1888; Sherbourne, register, 1813-1939; Stretton-on-Dunsmore, registers? 
1681-1742; Sutton-under-Brailes, transcript of registers, 1605-1812; Warwick, St. Nicho- 
las, rate books, etc., 19th cent.; Willoughby, registers, 1625-1793, churchwardens’ accounts, 
1648-1781-1856. 

Enclosure awards. Willoughby and Grandborough, 1760, 1766; Warwick, St. Nicholas, 
1773. 

Deeds. Warwick, St. Nicholas, charity title deeds, 14th-15th cent.; collection relating 
mainly to Willoughby and Thurlaston, 13th-17th cent. 

L. Epcar STEPHENS. 


WALES 
GLAMORGAN 
Coventry Record Office, County Hall, Cardif. Historical MSS. acquired in 1952.* 


Official records. Bridgend and Cowbridge Rural Sanitary Authority, 25 vols., 1872-95; 
Cwmdu Local Board of Health, 17 vols., 1858-06; Llangynwyd Burial Board, 7 vols., 
1874-1904; clerk of the peace, papers relating to house, land and window taxes, 21 papers, 
1704, 1710; Bridgend and Cowbridge Highway Board, 19 vols., 1855-95. 

Parish records. ‘Tithe apportionments (4); Llanrhidian, survey of lands, tenements, 
tithes etc., 1648, copied c. 1800; rate books; vestry minutes. 

Estate records. Briton Ferry estate, plans, rentals, etc., c. 1600-1900; Gower estate, 
rent rolls, accounts, deeds, correspondence, 1724-1923, 183 vols. etc.; Margam estate, rent 
rolls, surveys, accounts, 1743-1880 (25 vols.). : 

Industrial records. Llanelly Copper Co., minute and account book, 1861-72; Vivian 
collection, notebooks, papers, of Hafod and Margam copper works and of Morfa colliery and 
private papers, 1840-1923 (11 vols. etc.). 

Miscellaneous. South Wales and Monmouthshire 'T'ruants School, minute books, etc. 
1891-1947 (6 vols.); A.R.P., County Hall, Cardiff, log books, 1941-4 (6 vols.); Glamorgan 
Gazette, letter book, bill book, cash book, ledger, 1877~92; deeds, maps and plans, mainly 
18th and 19th cent. 

MADELEINE ELsas. 


B. MIGRATIONS 


[The following is a select list of historical MSS. recently offered for sale by booksellers or auctioneers. 
References to booksellers’ catalogues are by name, number of catalogue, page and number, to auctioneers’ 
catalogues by name, date of first day of sale and number of lot. S he following are the principal cata- 
logues including historical MSS., which the Institute has received between February and August 1953: 
Bernard Halliday, no. 267; Maggs Bros. no. 814; Messrs. Sotheby, 11. v. 1953, 27. vii. 1953.] 


Colleotions. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. ii. 1953, pp. 37-39, 
Ballitore papers, comprising the corre- 198. 306-317.) 

spondence and MSS. of the Shackleton 

family and their friends, c. 1742-1835. Miscellaneous. 


(Messrs. Sotheby, 22. vi. 1953, pp. 25-33, 
nos. 154—198.) 

Papers of Sir Richard Bourke including 
correspondence and other documents relat- 
ing to affairs at the Cape (1829-40), in 
Australia (1831-38) and Ireland (1820-40). 


English before 1608. 

Pleas in the courts of Common Pleas, 
Exchequer and King’s Bench, Ed. I- 
Hen. V., 17th cent. Phillipps MS. 11628. 
(Myers & Co., no. 375, p. 34, no. 246a). 
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Letter accompanying a ‘Book of Charters” 
sent by the citizens of Dublin for renewal, 
17 Oct. 1554, to the king’s and queen’s 
attorney for the privy council. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 814, p. 16, no. 628.) 

Castillion, Sir Francis (1561-1638), letter 
book and commonplace book. (Hodgson 
& Co., no. 6 of 1952-53, p. 17, no. 213.) 

Scotland: monastery of St. Mary of 
Glenluce, letter from the bishop of Pesaro, 
Rome, 2 May 1560, ordering compliance 
with a papal bull of 17 Ap. 1560, con- 
cerning the appointment of Thomas Hay as 
abbot. (Maggs Bros., no. 819, p. 39, no. 

29.) 
4 Lambarde, Wiliam, ‘Chronica Monas- 
terii Scti Albani’, holograph MS. signed and 
dated 12 Dec. 1565. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
27. vii. 1953, p- 46, no. 489.) 

Letter of Mary, queen of Scots, Carlisle, 
26 June 1568, to Catherine de Medicis. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 814, p. 33, no. 703.) 

James VI of Scotland, letter, Holyrood 
House, 13 Ap. 1587, to the commander of 
Dunfermline concerning the postponement 
of the Convention, (I. Kyrle Fletcher, 
A Coronation Catalogue, p. 25, no. 153.) 

Durham: statutes and ordinances of the 
cathedral church of Christ and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, MS. of 2nd half of 16th cent. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 27. vii. 1953, p. 43, 
no. 507.) 

Commonplace book, 16th cent., with 
accounts of contemporary events. (Maggs 
Bros., no. 814, p. 9, no. 596.) 


English after 1603. : 

Dartmouth papers: transcripts, 4 vols., by 
William, 2nd Lord Bagot, 1816-17. See 
Hist. MSS. Comm., 2nd Rept. App. p. 9. 
Included are (1) letters to and from Col. 
William Legge, 1640—70; (2) letters to and 
from George, Lord Dartmouth. (Charles 
W. Traylen, Guildford, no. 193, p. 29, 
no. 70.) 

Muster book of the king's army, 25 
March 1641. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 716, 
P- 42, no. 316.) 


Salisbury dean, and chapter of, 'account 
of lands, tenents, impropriations and man- 
nors’, 1662-68. (Messrs. Sotheby, 6. vii. . 
1953, p. 26, no. 213.) 

Committee for compounding with de- 
linquents, c. 30 docs. (Hodgson & Co., 
no. 6 of 1952-53, p. 18, no. 216.) 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 
25 letters, with draft replies, 1706-8, to M. 
de Quiros, principal secretary to Charles III 
of Spain. (Maggs Bros., no. 814, p. 32, 
no. 702.) 

Over 200 letters written by British minis- 
ters and agents from European capitals to 
the duke of Newcastle, William Blathwayt 
and others. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. vi. 1953, 
p. 22, no. 138.) 

Logbooks (1) H.M.S. Magnanime, 
23 July 1757 to 9 Dec. 1757, kept by 
Richard Howe, commander (later Earl 
Howe. (2) Prince of Wales, 14 July 1758 to 
30 April 1759, Deptford to Genoa and 
Leghorn and back. (Holland Bros., Bir- 
mingham, no. 490, p. 20, no. 478.) 

Logbooks of the Greyhound lugger, Dec. 
1779-Oct. 1780, Bristol privateer. (J. 
Stevens Cox, Ilchester, no. B/1953, p. 1, 
no. 1a.) s 

Journal of a voyage on board H.M.S. 
Diana, 13 March 1781-1 March 1782, to 
St. Helena and back, by James Gadsell, 
surgeon’s mate. (Blackwell’s, no. 592, p. 47, 
no. 608.) 

De Lima, Domingos Xavier, marquez de 
Niza, Portuguese naval commander, 10 
letters, 1795—9, to Lord St. Vincent. (Mages 
Bros., no. 814, p. 36, no. 719.) 

Ireland: orderly book of the North Low- 
land Fencibles, Feb.-Sept 1797, when 
serving in Ireland. (Derek W. James, no. 5, 
p. 9, no. 199.) 

Johnson, John Mordaunt, journal, July 
1812, during a visit to the fleet in the 
Adriatic. (Messrs. Sotheby, 23. ii. 1953, 
p. 20, no. 152.) 

Pack, Sir Denis, general, 29 letters to, 
from the duke of Wellington, 1813-22 (9), 
William Carr Beresford, Viscount Beresford, 
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1812-13 (2), and 18 others, 1809-33, 
mostly relating to the Peninsular campaign. 
+. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. vii. 1953, pp. 40-41, 
` nos. 480—2.) 

` Catholic address of loyalty to George IV 
` on his accession in [1820]. (Derek W. James, 
Sutton, Surrey, no. 5, p. 9, no. 196.) 

Catalogue of the library at the Palace, 

Wells, 1848. (Grafton & Co., no. 290, 
p. 26, no. 446.) 


European. 


Charles I of Spain, letter, London, 8 June 
1522, to the duke of Arcos: to the same, 
Valladolid, 21 May 1527. (Maggs Bros., 
no. 814, p. 7, nos. 590, 591.) 

Two letters of Henry II of France: 
(1) 24 Oct. 1548 to Anne de Montmorency, 
constable of France, concerning Mary, 
queen of Scots; (2) Compiègne, 16 July 
1553 to his ambassador in Spain, announcing 
the death of Edward VI and accession of 
Lady Jane Grey. (Maggs Bros., no. 814, 
p. 22, no. 646, p. 21, no. 645.) 

Fourquevaux, baron de, French ambas- 
sador in Spain, two letters to, dated St. Maur, 
14 Nov. 1566, from Catherine de Medicis 
and Charles IX concerning Blaise de 
Montluc and the raid on Madeira. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 11. v. 1953, p. 31, nos. 248 and 
254.) 

Spain: MS. compiled c. 1612, from state 
papers at Seville relating to trade between 
Spain and America, 1602-10. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. vii. 1953, p. 43, no. 503.) 

Pescara papers: c. 120 docs. relating to the 
family, 1504-1890, 35 being between 1504 
and 1585. (Messrs. Sotheby, 27. vii. 1953, 
P- 43, no. 504.) 

Journal of a journey from Rotterdam to 
Palestine, 1657-8, in Dutch. (Hodgson & 
Co., no. 6 of 1952-53, p. 17, no. 209.) 

Napoleon I: letter, 12 Dec. 1798, to 
M. Beauchamp, French consul at Mascate, 
relating to the Egyptian campaign. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 11. v. 1953, p. 33, no. 271.) 

Obert, Marc vicomte d’, general, letter 
book and correspondence register c. 550 


documents, of the First Army Corps, 4th 
Division, covering the campaign in Spain in 
1823. (Maggs Bros., Voyages and Travels, 
vol. v, pt. 1, p. 68, no. 270.) 

Tonian Islands, series of letters addressed 
to Richard Reade, consul for the, mostly 
relating to British naval forces in E. Medi- 
terrannean and to Turkish forces. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. vii. 1953, p. 41, no. 484.) 


British Local. 


Berks: Old Windsor enclosure award, 
copy, 1817. (Bernard Halliday, Leicester, 
no. 267, p. 39, no. 1092.) 

Bucks: grant, 28 April 1294, of land in 
Little Woolstone; grant, 8 Sep. 1349, of 
land in Little Woolstone and Great Linford. 
(Ib., p. 39, nos. 1094, 1095.) | 

Bucks: manor of Haversham, exemplifica- 
tion by letters patent, 1 July 16 Ed. IV, 
from an agreement of 1324, Cal. Pat. Rolls 
1321-4, p. 437. (Myers & Co., no. 375, 
P- 54, no. 438.) | 

mbs: quitclaim, c. 1300, of land in 
Ashley. (Bernard Halliday, p. 39, no. 1099.) 

Cornwall: grant, c. 1280, of land in 
Henessal. (I5., p. 40, no. 1104.) 

Derbyshire: quitclaim, c. 1280, to Dale 
abbey of a rent in Alvaston. (Ib., p. 41, no. 
1121.) 

Devon: quitclaims, 30 Mar. 1314, of 
land near Kingswear, 3 Mar. 1325, of land 
in Ayleweston and Thurlestone; grants, 
4 Feb. 1417, of land in Aveton Gifford, 
8 April 1422 of land in Dartmouth. (/b., 
p. 41, nos. 1128-1131.) 

Devon: bargain and sale by the merchants 
of Plymouth of a herb garden in the town, 
29 Jan. 1648. (Ib., p. 41, no. 1136.) 

Durham: grant, c. 1240, of land in Lud- 
worth. (Jb., p. 42, no. 1148.) 

Essex: quitclaim, 1420, of manor of 
Markditch. (15., p. 42, no. 1152.) 

Glos.: Billeswick Hospital, Bristol, 2 
charters relating to, c. 1230, 1244; charter 
giving power of attorney by a Bristol 
merchant, 12 Jan. 1382. (Ib, p. 42, no. 
1159, p. 43, nos. 1160, 1161); c. 120 docs., 
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1674-1700 relating to property in. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. vii. 1953, p. 42, no. 491.) 

Hants: quitclaim, c. 1223 of land in 
Cranborne; grant of land in Barton Stacy, 
22 Feb. 1306, c. 1318. (Bernard Halliday, 
no. 267, p. 43, nos. 1172-4.) 

St. Mary's monastery, Winchester, law- 
er's notes, 16th cent., on a case of disputed 
ease between the monastery and Edward 
Shelley of Findon, Sussex, concerning the 
manor of All Cannings, Wilts. (I5., p. 44, 
no. 1178.) 

Herts: grant, 1 July 1401, by Edward, 
earl of Rutland, of Oxhey Richard manor. 
(J5., p. 44, no. 1182.) 

I. of Wight: agreement, 19 Mar. 1430, 
between the prior and convent of Sheen and 
the rector of Shorwell concerning burials at 
Carisbrooke. (15, p. 54, no. 1418.) 

Kent: grant, 1408, of the manor of 
Downe. (Jb., p. 44, no. 1189.) 

Kent: docs., 16th cent., and one of 1611, 
relating to the Honywood family. (Maggs 
Bros. no. 814, p. 27, no. 677.) 

Lincs: note book of W. Peck relating to 
places in N. Lincs., c. 1800. (Bernard Hal- 
liday, no. 267, p. 47, no. 1263.) 

London: grant, 15 May, 1379, of land 
near the church of St. Clement Danes. (Ib., 
P- 49, no. 1293.) 

Middlesex: free customs, benefits and 
privileges of copyhold tenants of Stepney 
and Hackney manors, [1618]. (Messrs. 
Sotheby, 27. vii. 1953, p. 43, no. 508.) 

Norfolk: charter, 1282, granting land in 
Wendling to the abbey. (Bernard Halliday, 
no. 267, p. 50, no. 1314.) 

Northants: charter of Peterborodgh abbey, 
n.d., while Richard de London was abbot 
(1274-95). (1b., p. 50, no. 1334.) 

Suffolk: 300 letters and dotuments relat- 
ing to the county and particularly to the town 
of Ipswich, 1534-1683. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
6. vii. 1953, p. 28, no. 223.) 

Suffolk: quitclaim, 1394, of land in 
Monk Soham and of the manor of Blomvyles. 
(Bernard Halliday, no. 267, p. 53, no. 1398.) 

Surrey: grant, 27 Sep. 1389, of land in 


the parish of St. Margaret, Soutnwark, within 
the demesne of the bp. of Winchester. (18. 
p. 54, nos. 1413, 1418.) 

Yorks: grants, 12th cent., of land in 
Rowley and Torpham; grants: c. 1250, of 
land in Boulby; 1299, of land in Foleby; 
1300, of land in Dalton by ‘Topcliffe; 
30 Sep. 1516, by St. Leonard’s hospital, 
York, of land in Harpham. (Ib., pp. 56-7, 
nos. 1460-64, 1474.) 

Yorks: letter, Windsor, 18 Oct. 1546, to 
Sir Michael Stanhope, governor of Hull, 
concerning a disagreement between Lord 
Stanhope and .the mayor and aldermen. 
(Maggs Bros., no. 814, p. 3, no. 566.) 

Yorks: MS., with additional matter, of 
the History of Pontefract by George Fox 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 23. iii. 1953, p. 44, no. 
407.) 

Ireland: c. 450 letters and papers of Gen. 
Sir Richard Bourke when high sheriff of 
Limerick, including some earlier papers, 
1750-1840. (Messrs. Sotheby, 22. ii. 1953, 
p. 21, no. 130.) 

Wales: entry book of warrants, patents 
and grants addressed to the President and 
Council of the Marches of Wales by Eliza- 
beth I and James I, 1591-1623. Late 
17th cent. (Bernard Quaritch, no. 712, 
p. 141, no. 2163.) 


American and Overseas. 


Africa: description of the statè of affairs 
in the government of Mozambique, Nov. 
1789, by J. Nogueria de Andrade 1794, 
translated by the Chevalier Contena, 1818. 


-(Messrs. Sotheby, 23. iii. 1953, p. 43, no. 


397-) 

Macartney, George, Earl Macartney, 
diary while governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, 4 May 1797-20 Nov. 1798. (Maggs 
Bros., Voyages and Travels, vol. v, pt. 1, 
p. 60, no. 233.) 

Africa: 80 letters addressed to James 
Macqueen, 1842-69. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
23. ii. 1953, p. 36, no. 297.) 

America: 83 documents, 1748-87, relat- 
ing to the claims of Barnardus Lagrange for 
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the loss of his estate in New Jersey and to his 
estate in New Brunswick. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
II. V. 1953, p. 35, no. 285.) 

America: papers of Richard Taylor, pay- 
master in the Confederate States navy, 1864. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 11. v. 1953, p. 35, no. 
286.) 

East Indies, journal of an expedition to, 
by John Adlecron, 1754. (Messrs. Sotheby, 
29. vi. 1953, p. 37, no. 582.) 

Cornwallis, Sir William, admiral, letter- 
books, papers and documents relating to his 
service as commander-in-chief in the E. 
Indies, 1789-1792. (Maggs Bros., Voyages 
and Travels, vol. v, pt. 1, p. 22, no. 
101.) 
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India: journal of Col. Cureton, of a march 
from Murat towards Lahore, 10 Feb.— 
26 Ap. 1837. (Derek W. James, no. 5, p. 9, 
no. 197.) 

Madagascar: diary of Mr. Hastie, govern- 
ment agent in Madagascar, 18 Sept. 1823— 
1 Jan. 1824. (H. M. Fletcher, no. 106, 
p. 35, no. 623.) 

Mauritius: diary of Felix Bedingfield, 
colonial secretary at Mauritius, Jan. 1860— 
Dec. 1864. (H. M. Fletcher, no. 106, p. 35» 
no. 626.) 

West Indies: journal, 18th cent., giving 
descriptions of Cuba, San Domingo, etc. 
(Messrs. Sotheby, 23. ili. 1953, p. 43, no. 
395.) 
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ABBOT, JOHN, 102 
Barry or BARREY, LODOWICK, 102 


COGAN, THOMAS, 102 


GELL, ROBERT, 102 
PYM, JOHN, 102 


WALLINGFORD, WILLIAM, 102 
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ABBOTS LEIGH, Som, 106 

Aber, Caern, parish record, 114 

Aberdeen, University Library, 106 

Aberdeenshire, 104 

Active, H.M.S., 123 

Adam, James, 123 

» John, 123 

——, Robert, 123 

Adlecron, John, Journal, 237 

Africa, see South Africa 

Aire, Yorks, Newland estate, 122 

Aldworth, Dr. Charles, 231 

All Cannings, Wilts 236 

Almondsbury, Glos, enclosure, 110 

Alvaston, Derbs, 235 

Alverthorpe, Yorks, 121 

Ambrose family, solicitors, 110 

America, North, governors of colonies in, 124; 
protestant emigrants to, i5; see also Confederate 
States 

Amersham, Bucks, Colesplace, 123; enclosure, 108 

Amounderness, Yorks, deanery of, 120 

Andrade, J. Nogueria de, 236 

Anglesey, 107; Union records, ib. 





Angus, 104 

Appleton family (Lancs), paper manufacturers, 116 

Arbury, Warws, coal mines, 232 

Arcos, duke of, 235 

Ardleigh, Essex, 232 

Argyll, militia, 103 

Argylishire, 104; sheriff court records, 103 

Armitage family (Yorks), 122 

Ashburton, Devon, 109 

Ashley, Cambs, 235 

——-, Glos, 110 

Association for promoting the repeal of the taxes on 
knowledge, 105 
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Aston Abbots, Bucks, enclosure, 108 
Atkins, Dr. Henry, 114 

Atkins collection, 114 

Audley End estate, Essex, 231 
Audley family (Essex), 231 
Australia, 233 

Avebury, Wilts, 115 

Aveton Gifford, Devon, 235 

Ayala, Juan de, 124 

Ayleweston, Devon, 235 


BAGINTON, Warws, parish records, 232 

Bagot, William, 2nd Lord Bagot, 234. 

Bagshaw family (Derbs), 121 

Bagshawe muniments, 115 

Ballitore papers, 233 

Balsall, Warws, 120; enclosure, 232 

Banffshire, 104 

Bangor, Caern, 108; University College of North 
Wales, 107 

Barham, John, M.P., 105 

—, Joseph, M.P., 105 

Barham papers, 105 

Barnard Castle, Yorks, 122 

Barrett collection, 104 

Barstable and’ Chafford Assocn. for Preservation of 
Property, 231 

Barston, Warws, 120; enclosure, 232 

Barton, Warws, 116 

Barton Stacy, Hants, 236 

Bateman, Robert, 115 

Battie-Wrightson family (Yorks), 121 

Beauchamp, Richard, bishop of Salisbury, 113 

Bedford, Beds, archdeaconry records, 108; charities, 
ib.; parish records, ib.; school records, ib. 
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Bedfordshire, County Record Office, 108 
Bedingfield, Felix, colonial secretary, Mauritius, 
diary, 237 
Bell, Patrick, journals, 106 
Bellerophon, H.M.S., 123 
Belmont estates, 121 
Benyon, Richard, sen. and jun., 231 
Benyon family (Essex), 231 
Beresford, William Carr, Viscount Beresford, 234 
Berkeley, George, admiral, 123 
Berkeley family (Glos), 115 
Berkley, Som., parish records, 
, Warws, enclosure, 232 
Berwick, John, 121 
——, William, 121 
Bicknoller, Som, parish records, 112 
Biddenden, Kent, 119 
Bilborough, Notts, enclosure, 111 
Birmingham, Warws, Old Meeting House, 120; 
property in, #.; Reference Library, id. 
Bishops T'achbrook, Warws, 232 bis 
Bisley, Glos, Blue School Trust, 110; charity, 
ib.; enclosure, ib. 
Black Notley, Essex, 232 
. Blair, Arnaldus, monk of Dunfermline, 107 
Blake Hall estate, Essex, 232 
Blathwayt, William, 234 
Bletchingdon estate, Oxon, 105 
Blofield hundred, Norf, church furniture in, 124 
Bocking, deanery of, 113 
Bodleian Library, 105 
Bordesley abbey, Worcs, 115 
Boswell family, Balmuto, Fife, 103 
Boulby, Yorks, 236 
Bourke, Sir Richard, 233 
Bowles family (Yorks), 121 
Bowyer family (Bucks), 109 
Boxted, Essex, 232 
Boxwell, Glos, rro 
Boycott family (Salop), 119 
Bradshaw family (Derbs, Notts and Yorks, 121 
Bramshill Library catalogue, 105 
Brand family (Essex), 232 
Brede, Sussex, 119 
Breese, Jones and Casson, Portmadoc, 114 | 
Bricknell family (Warws), 120 
Bridgend, Glam, parish records, 233 bis. 
Bridgewater estate, Salop, r12 bis., 
Briggs, Samuel, 123 
Bright family, 115 
Bristol, Glos, 115, 119; Billeswick hospital, 235; 
merchant of, ib.; privateer of, 237; University 
Library, 106 
British Museum, 104 
Briton Ferry estate, Glam, 233 
Broadwell, Glos, parish records, 110 
Brodbusk, Notts, hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Bromley, William, Speaker, 115 [rrr 
——, William Davenport, diary, 115 


Bromley-Davenport, muniments, 115 

Broxted, Essex, 231 

Brussels, British envoy at, 104 

Buckingham and Chandos, duke of, see Grenville, 
Richard 

Buckinghamshire: 109, 114; administrative records, 
108; Archaeological Society, 114; archdeaconry 
of, ib.; County Record Office, 108, 115; District 
Nursing Assocn, 109; parish records, 114 

‘Bulletin of the John Rylands Library”, 116 

Bulstrode, Sir Richard, 104 

Burgess, Sir J., 123 

Burghwallis, Yorks, 121 

Burnett family, Powis, Aberdeenshire, 103 

Burney, Dr. Charles, 104 

—, Charles, 104 

—, Fanny, > 

Burney family, 1 

Bury St. Edmunds. Suff, abbey, 113; Record Office, 
ib. 

Business records, 108 fer, 110 fer, 113, 114 dis, 1x5, 
116 bis, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 232, 233 


Busk family (Yorks), 121 dis. 


CAERNARVONSHIRE: County Record Office, 114; 
education records, 15.; Nursing Assocn., #b.; 
parish records, ib.; tithes, ib. 

Calcutta, voyage to, 123 

‘Calendar of Scottish Papers’, vol. xii, 1595-97, 104 

Cambridge University Library, 105 

Canada, see Tours, etc., 106 

Capel Cure family (Essex), 232 

Carcroft, Yorks, 121 

Cardiff, Glam, A.R.P., records, 233 

Carisbrooke, I. of W., 236 

Carter Vincent papers (Caern), 108 

Cartularies: Coxford priory, Norf, 104; Eye, Suff, 
231; Kenilworth priory, Warws, 104; Leicester 
borough, 116; St. Edmund’s abbey, 113; South- 
wick priory, Hants, 105 

Castillion, Sir Francis, 234 

‘Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record Office, First 
Supplement’, 232 

Catherine de Medicis, 234, 235 

Catterick, Yorks, deanery of, 120 

Cavendish estates, Suff, 121 

Cavendish family, 115 

Cefn Coch estate, Anglesey, 107 : 

Charities: Beds, 108; Essex, 231; Glos, 110; ide, 
116; Warws, 232 

Charles I, army muster book, 234 

Charles I of Spain, 235 

Charles III of Spain, 234 

Charles IX of France, 235 

Charlesworth, John, 122 

Charlton Kings, Glos, 110 

Cheadle, Staffa, enclosure, 112; parish records, i5. 

Cheddleton, Staffs, parish records, 112 
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Chelmsford, Essex: Essex Record Office, 109; King 
Edward VI Grammar School, 110, 231, 232 

Cheltenham, Glos, 110 

Chesham Bury, Bucks, 114 

Chesham Higham, Bucks, 114 

Chesham Magna, Bucks, 114 

Chester, diocese of, 120 

Chesterton and Willey, Warws, C. of E. school, 232 

Chetwynd, Thomas, 119 

— —, Walter, 119 

Chichester family (Som), 112 

Chickenley, Yorks, 121 

Chingford, Easex, 232 

Chippenham, Cambs, property of Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem in, 118 

Chipping Camden, Glos, 115 

Chipping Sodbury, Glos, borough records, 110 

Chrishall, Essex, 232 

"Chronica Monasterii Scti Albani’, 234 

Churchill, John, duke of Marlborough, 234 

Churchwardens’ accounts, 108, 113, 119, 232) 233 

Cirencester, Glos, charity records, 110; parish 
records, i5. 

Civil War, 120 

Clarendon, earl of, see Villiers, George W. F. 

Clayton collection, Northants, 118 

Clockmakers, Leics., 117 dis 

Coffinswell, Devon, parish records, 109 

Coleford, Glos, petty sessions, 110 

Coleshill, Warws, Assocn. for Prosecution of Felons, 

Colwick, Notts, tithes, 111 (232 

Committee for compounding, 234 

Commonplace book, 105, 231, 234 dis 

Compton Verney, Warws, 120 

Condover Hall, Salops 115 

Confederate States, navy of, 237 

Contena, Chevalier, 236 

Conway, River, 108 

Cooper, Anthony, earl of Shaftesbury, 124 

Copeland, Yorks, deanery of, 120 

Cornwall, rebellion of, 1497, 122 

Cornwallis, Sir William, admiral, 122, 237 

Corry family (Suff), 113 

Cowbridge, Glam, parish records, 233 

Coxford priory, Norf, cartulary, 104 

Cradock, Sir John, 123 

Craigmillar, Lady, 107 

Cranborne, Hants, 236, 

Cranmer family (Essex), 110 

Craven, J. B., archdeacon of Orkney, 106 

Crawford papers, 103 

Crewe muniments, 121 

Crimean war, 115 

Cromarty, sheriff court records, 103 

Cuninghame tamily, Thorntoun, Ayrshire, 103 

Cureton, Col., journal, 237 

Cusworth, Yorks, 121; Hall, ib., bes 

Cutcombe, Som, enclosure, 112 

Cwmdu, Glam, parish records, 233 


DAILLY, Ayrshire, 106, 231 

Dale, Wm., and Sons, agricultural engineers, 116 

Dale abbey, Derbs, 235 

Dalrymple, William, Major, 124 

Dalton, Yorks, 236 

Dartmouth, Devon, 235 

Dartmouth, Lord, see Legge, George; Legge, William 

Dartmouth papers, 234 

Darwin, F. D. S., 105 

Dashwood family, Bucks, 109 

Davenport, William, 115 

Dawson family (Leics), 116 

Dawson family (Suff), 113 

Dawtrey, Thomas, 109 

, William, 109 

Dawtrey family (Essex), 109 

Denbighshire, 112 

Denford, Northants, enclosure, 119 

Denham, Bucks, 109 

Denston, Staffs, 116 

Derbyshire, 121 bis., Milnes family estates, ib. 

Derbyshire, George, 116 

‘Derbyshire Charters’, 121 

Dering, Sir Edward, rst bart., 104 

——, Sir Edward, 2nd bart., 122 

Derwentwater, earl of, see Radclyffe, Sir Francis 

Devizes, Wilts, St. Mary’s parish records, 113 

Devon: administrative records, 109; judicial records, 
militia papers ib., Record Office ib., school records 
ib 





Diana, H.M.S., 234 

Diaries, 105 bis., 106 fer, 108, 115, 120, 123 bis, 234, 
235, 236, 237 (5) 

Dilke family, see Fetherston, 

Doddinghurst Place, Essex, 109 

Donato, N., 105 

Dover castle, lieutenant of, 104 

Downe, Kent, 236 

Drax, Yorks, Newland estate, 122 

Dublin, ‘Book of Charters’, 234 

Dugdale, Sir William, 105 

Dumfriesshire, 104 

Dunfermline, commander of, 234; monk of, 107; 
town council records, 103 

‘Dunmow Flitch Ceremony, The history of the’, 110 

Dunoon,*Argyll, 103 

Durham, cathedral statutes, 234; University 
Library, 106, 231 

‘Durham Philgbiblion, The’, 106 


EARLSDALE ESTATE, Salop, 112 

Earlsferry, Fife, town council records, 103 

East Indies: commander-in-chief in, 237; expedi- 
tion to, ib. 

Edinbellie, Stirlingshire, 103 

Edinburgh:104; H.M. General Register House, 103; 
University Library, 106; ‘Abstract of the Library 
Report’, 107 s 
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Edlington, Yorks, 121 

Edward VI, 235 

Edward, earl of Rutland, 236 

Edwards family (Salop), 119 

——, — (Som), 112 

Edwardstone Hall, Suff, 113 

Elie, Fife, town council records, 103 

Elizabeth I, 114 

Ellesmere, Salop, property of Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in, 118 

Elliot, Gilbert, and earl of Minto, 106 

Enclosures: Beds, 108, 119; Berks, 235; Bucks, 108; 
Norf, 118; Northants, 119; Notts, 111; Oxon, 111} 
Salop, 112; Som, 112; Warws, 2323 Yorks, 122 

England: Common Pleas, 233; Exchequer, 122, 
court of, 233; King’s Bench, 233; naval forces of, 
235; Privy Council, 122; Star Chamber, 106; 
state offices of, 104; tours in, 124 bis 

——, kings of, see Charles I, Edward VI, James I 

——, queens of, see Elizabeth I 

‘English History from Essex Sources’: 1550-1750, 
prepared by A. C. Edwards; 1750-1900, prepared 
by A. F. J. Brown, 232 

Essex, 110; Record Office, 109, 231; sheriff of, 
232 

‘Essex in Pictures’, 232 

‘Essex Records, eight centuries of History in’, 110 

Estrelles, terrier d’, 123 

Ettington, Warws, 232 

Europe, armies of, 17th cent., 123 

Euston, Suff, 113 

Exton, Som, enclosure, 112 

Eye, Suff, cartulary, 231 


FAIREFORD, ALEXANDER, 123 

Fane family, 1113 Essex, 109 

Farway, Devon, parish records, 109 

Feake, Christopher, 115 

Fenny Compton, Warws, parish records, 232 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, 124 

Fetherston-Dilke correspondence, 120 

Fife, 104 

Fifth-Monarchy men, 115 

Fitzroy, Augustus Henry, 3rd duke of Grafton, 
113 * 

Fitzroy family (Suff), 113 

Flanshaw, Vorks, 121 

Flint family (Sussex), 119 

Foleby, Yorks, 236 

Forres, 104 

Fort William, Newfoundland, 124 

Foulsham, Norf, 118 

Fourquevaux, baron de, 235 

Frampton-on-Severn, Glos, parish records, 110 

France: constable of, 235; documents illustrating 
history of revenue stamps, 115; emperor of, see 
Napoleon I; kings of, see Charles IX, Henry II 

Francis, Sir Philîp, 104 
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Franklin, Sir John, R.N., 105 
Freckenham Hall, Suff, 113 
Freer family (Leics), 116 
French family (Devon), 109 
Fretherne, Glos, rectors of, 115 
Fulbrook, Oxon, enclosure, 111 


GADSELL, JAMES, 234 

Gage muniments, 120 

Garnock papers, 103 

Gataker, Thomas, 105 

Genealogy, pedigrees, 110, 118, 120 

George IV, Catholic address of loyalty to, 235 

Gidea Hall estate, Essex, 231 

Gisborne family, 115 

Glamorgan, 233; administrative records, #b.; County 
Record Office, ib., tithes, ib.; ‘Glamorgan 
Gazette”, 233 

Gleig, G. R., diary, 106 

Glenluce, Wigtown, monastery of St. Mary, 234 

Gloucester, Glos, 115; City Libraries, ib.; rector of 
St. John the Baptist, ib. 

Gloucestershire, 110, 235; administrative records, 
ib.; County Record Office, ib.; county school, 
1155; ‘Fourth Report of the Records Committee 
of the County Council, 1945-51", 110; Gage 
family estates in, 120; parish records, 110 

Gnosall, Staffs, 119 

Goebell family (Essex), 109 

Goldwell, Nicholas, 124 

Gosling family (Essex), 109 

Gower estate, Glam, 233 œ 

Grafton, 3rd duke of, see Fitzroy, Augustus Henry 

Graham, Thomas, Baron Lynedoch, 106 

Grandborough, Warws, enclosure, 232; parish 
records, i5. 

Greasborough, Yorks, 121 

Great Canfield estate, Essex, 109 

Great Cheverell, Wilts, parish records, 113 

Great Hallingbury, Essex, Wallbury in, 231 

Great Houghton, Yorks, rar 

Great Hucklow (Derbs), 121 

Great Kington, Warws, 120 

Great Linford, Bucks, 235 

Grendon, Ralph de, 119 

Grenfell family, 108 

Grenville, Richard T. N., B. Chandos, duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, 118 

Grey, Lady Jane, 235 

Greyhound, privateer, 234 

Griffin family (Essex), 131 

Guatemala, 124 

‘Guide to the Caernarvonshire Record Office’, 114 

Guildhall Library Muniment Room, 117 

Gunby, Yorks, rar 

Gwynne family (Glos), 115 
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: HADLEIGH, Suff, 113, bis. . 
Haford and Margam copper works, 233 
Hallingbury Place estate, Essex, 231 
Hamilton, Lady [Emma], 123 
Hamilton family, Pinmore, Ayrshire, 103 
Hampton in Arden, Warws, 120 
Hanworth, Norf, 123 
Harpham, Yorks, 236 
Hartshorn, Derbs, 116 
Harwich, Essex, 110 
Hassobury estate, Essex, 109 
Hastie —, govt. agent in Madagascar, diary, 
(837 
Hastings, Warren, 124 
Haversham, Bucks, 235 
Hay, Thomas, abbot of Glenluce, 234 
Hemingbrough, Yorks, 107 
Hemsworth, Yorks, 121; Bishop Holgate’s hospital, 
ib., 
Hendon, Middlx, 118; Public Libraries, id. 
Henessal, Cornwall, 235 
Henry II of France, 235 
Herbert, William, earl of Pembroke, 122 
Herbert family (Glos), 115 
Hervey family (Suff), 113 
Herwegh, Georg, 105 
Herzen, Alexander, 105 
Heslington, Vorks, enclosure, 122 
Hethersett, Norf, 123 
Higgs, John, 105 
» Richard, schoolmaster, 105 
High Easter, Essex, 232 
Higham Ferrers estate, Northants, 118 
High Ellers, Yorks, 121 
Highway, Wilts, 113 * 
Hill, Thomas, 122 
Hill Court estate, Glos, 110 
Hill family, Bucks, 109 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, 824 Rept., 
231 
‘Historical Notices of 
Ewelme’, 105 
‘History of Pontefract’, by George Fox, 236 
Holford family (Glos), 115; (Wilts), 113 
Holkham MSS., 104 
Holy Cross, Essex, 232 
Honywood family (Kent), 236 
Hooton Roberts, Yorks, 121 
Horbury, Yorks, rar 
Houblon family (Essex), 23: 
Household accounts, 109, 110, 114, 231 
Hove, Sussex, Central Library, 119 
Howard family (Essex), 231 
Howe, Richard, Earl Howe, 234 
Hull, Yorks, governor of, 236; University College 
Library, 107 
Hume, Joseph, 106 
Hunt, Joseph, attorney, 120 
Hunter, Rev. Joseph, 105 





Swyncombe and 


IckwonTH, Suff, 113 

Ilsington, Devon, parish records, 109 
"Index to Register of Deeds, 1680”, 104 
India, 124; papers of Walker family concerning, 106 
Ingatestone Hall estate, Essex, 109 

Ion family (Yorks), 107 

Tonian Islands, consul for, 235 

Ipswich, Suff, 236 

Irchester, Northants, enclosure, 119 
Ireland, 233; N. Lowland Fencibles in, 234 
Ireland family (Devon), 109 

Irstead, Norf, 118 

Isabella, queen of Spain, 124 

Islay, 104 

Italy, letters from, 1708-12, 105 


James I, 114 

James III of Scotland, 107 

James VI of Scotland, 234 
Jenner-Fust family (Glos), rro 
Jersey estates, Oxon, 111 

Jervis, John, earl of St. Vincent, 234 
Jewel, John, bishop of Salisbury, 113 
Johnson, John Mordaunt, 234 
Jolby, Yorks, 124 


Kay, DAVID, 107 

Kegworth, Leica, 116 

Kempsford, Glos, enclosure, 110 

Kempston Daubeny, Beds, 108 

Kemys, Roger, 110 

Kendal, Westmor, 105; deanery of, 120 

Kenilworth priory, Warws, 104. 

Kent, 119; property of Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem in, 118 

Kenton, Devon, parish records, 109 

Khiva campaign, journal, 105 

King's Norton, Warws, 116, 120 

Kingswear, Devon, 235 

Kingswood, Glos, parish records, 110 

Kingswood, Warws, 120 

Kirby Malzeard, Yorks, 121 

Kirk, Rev. Robert of Aberfoyle, 106 

Kirkwall,” Orkney, Dean of Guild court book, 103 

Knipton, Leics, 116 

Knowle, Warws, 120 

Kynaston, Jasper, 118 


Lacocx, Wilts, parish records, 113 
Lagrange, Barnardus, 236 
La Houe, Michel de, 123 
Lambarde, William, 234 
Lanark, smith trade of, 107 
Lancashire, 115 

Landor family, Warws, 232 
Langford, Beds, 108 
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Langham, Essex, 232 

Langleys estate, Essex, 231 

Launde, Leics, 116; abbey, ib. 

Leaden Roothing, Essex, 232 

Leamington Hastings, Warws, parish records, 
232 

Leamington Priors, Warws, enclosure, 232 

Leeds, Yorks: Busk family, 121; Central Library, 
120; charter, 121; families of, ib. Temperance 
Soc., 1b.; University Library, 107; White Cloth 
Hall, ib. 

Lefroy bequest, 105 

Legge, George, Lord Dartmouth, 234 

——, William, earl of Dartmouth, 124 

, Col., William, 234 

Leicester, Leics, 116 bis.; borough records, ib. chari- 
ties, ib.; clockmaker of, 117; Freer family, 116; 
Museum Muniment Room, ib.; parish records, 
ib.; Wyggeston's hospital, 117 

Leicestershire, 111, 116 (4) 

Leighterton, Glos, 110 

Leman, H. M., 119 

Lennard, Sampson, Blue Mantle, 124 

Leslie family, earl of Rolles, 104 

Lima, Domingos Xavier de, marquez de Niza, 
234 

Lincolnshire, 236 

Lincolnshire Archives Committee, 111 

Lindley family (Yorks), 121 

Linley Hall, Salop, 112 

Little Kington, Warws, 120 

Little Woolstone, Bucks, 235 dis 

Llanelly Copper Co., 233 

Llangynwyd, Glam, parish records, 233 

Llanrhidian, Glam, parish records, 233 

Llwydiarth Esgob, Anglesey, 107 

Loddington, Leics, 116 

Lodge family (Yorks), 121 

Logbooks, 234 ter 

London, 236; Adelphi, 123; business records, 117, 
118; charity schools, 117; Charlton estate, 111; 
club and society records, 118; County Council, 
Members’ Library, 111; Hampstead, 15. ; hospitals, 
106 bis; livery companies, 117; mayor's house- 
hold accounts, 118; mint, 105; parish records, 
III, 117; school records, rrr; Tower of, 122; 
ward records, 117. See also Middlesex, South- 
wark 

Londonderry, N. Ireland, 117 . 

Longuet-Higgins family (Beds), 108 

Long Whatton, Leics, 116 

Lonsdale, Westmor, deanery of, 120 

Loseby, Thomas, clockmaker, 117 

Ludlow, Salop, parish records, 112 

Ludworth, Durham, 235 

Luther family (Essex), 109 

Lydd, Kent, 123 

Lydney, Glos, petty sessions, 110 

Lynedoch, Baron, see Graham, Thomas 





MACARTNEY, GEORGE, Earl Macartney, diary, 236 

Macaulay, Zachary, 123 

Mackenzie family, Scottish deeds, 121 

Macleane, Col. L., 124 

Macqueen, James, 236 

Macro, Cox, 105 

Madagascar, 237 

Madeira, 235 

Madeley Holme, Staffa, 119 

Magnanime, H.M.S., 234 

Maldon, Essex, 231 

Malet, Robert, 231 

Malvern Wells (Worcs), 115 

Manchester, Lancs, John Rylands Library, 115; 
Military Assocn., 123 

Mapledurham estate, Oxon, 105 

Maps: Beds, 108; Essex, 109; Mon, 122 

Margam estate, Glam, 233 

Markditch, Essex, 235 

Marlborough, duke of, see Churchill, John 

Marling family (Glos), 110 

Marshal, High, 122 

Marsh Common, Glos, enclosure, 110 

Martin, George, 107 

Mary, queen of Scots, 233, 235 

Maryon-Wilson family (Essex), 109; (London), 111 

Mascate, French consul at, 235 

Mattersey, Notts, enclosure, 111 

Maulden, Beds, school records, 108 

Mauritius, 237 

Maxstoke, Warws, 120 

Maybole, Ayrshire, town council records, 103 

Meeching, Sussex, 120 

Melrose abbey, Roxburgh, 103 

Melrose, Chronicle of, 107 * 

Mercer family (Sussex), 119 

Michell, George B., 115 

Mickleton MSS., 106 

Middlesbrough, Yorks, Public Libraries, 121; 
Rural District Council, 1. 

Middlesex, manors of Hackney and Stepney, 236 

Midlothian, 104 

Mildenhall, Wilts, parish records, 113 

Mildmay, Sir Humphrey, 232 

Militia records, etc., 103 bis, 109, 116, 234 

Milnes family (Yorks), 121 

Mineral and Battery records, 105 

Mines: Anglesey, 108; Glam, 233 ter; Northumb, 
1213 S. Wales, 108; Warws, 232 

Mines royal, records, 105 

Minto, 2nd earl of, see Elliot, Gilbert 

Misterton, Notts, enclosure, rir 

Mistley Hall estate, Essex, 110 

Mona Mine Co., Anglesey, 108 

Monk Soham, Suff, Blomvyles in, 236 

Monmouthshire, 122 

Monro, Alexander, 106 

Montgomerie family, earls of Eglinton, 103 

Montgomeryshire, 112 
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Montluc, Blaise de, 235 
Montmorency, Anne de, 235 
Morfa, Glam, colliery, 233 
Morris, Richard, captain, 124 
-——, Robert, 108; journal, ib. 
Morris papers, 108 

Mosley family (Suff), 113 
Mote, manor of, Sussex, 120 
Mowbray, John, duke of Norfolk, 124 
——, Richard, 123 
Mozambique, 236 

Murray, Lord John, 115 

; William, Lt.-Gen., 115 
Myles estate, Essex, 109 
Mytton family (Salop), 119 





NANNAQUAKET NECK, Rhode Island, 124 

Napier, Sir Francis, gth baron Napier, 106 

, Hon. H. A., 105 

» John, of Merchiston, 107 

Napoleon I, 235 

Napton, Warws, parish records, 232 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount, 123 fer 

Neville family (Essex), 231 

Newbold Pacey, Warws, parish records, 232 

New Brunswick, estate in, 237 

Newcastle, duke of, see Pelham-Holles, Thomas 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Northumb, King's College, 
107 

Newdigate, Sir Richard, 232 

Newdigate family (Warws), 232 

New England, Observations concerning, 1689, 








124 

Newfoundland, 124 * 

Newhills, Aberdeenshire, 106 

New Jersey, estate in, 237 

Newland (Glos), 115; Association for prosecution 
of felons, 110 

Newland estate, Yorks, 121 

Newton juxta Bircham Magna, Norf, 124 

Newport, Mon, Central Library, 122 

Newport Pagnell, Bucks, 114 

Nicholson family (Yorks), 122 

Nicoll, Sir W, R., 107 

Nightingale, Florence, 105 

Niza, marquez de, see Lima, Domingos Xavier, de 

Norfolk, 118; estates of duke of Norfolk in, 124; 
families of, 118; first fruits collected in, 124; 
Record Society, 118 

Norfolk, duke of, see Mowbray, John 

Northamptonshire, 119; heraldic visitation, 124; 
Record Office, 119 

Northcote, James, R.A., 105 

North Hill, Cornwall, highways, 123 

North Nibley, Glos, tithe, 110 

North Ockendon estate, Essex, 231 

Northumberland, collieries in, 121 

Norton family (Sussex), 120 


Norwich, Norf: Central Library, 118; City archives, 
ib.; City Muniment Room, ib, 

Nottinghamshire, rrr, 119, 121; County Record 
Office, rrr; enclosures, ib. parish records, ib.; 
school records, 1b.; tithes, ib. 


OAKHAM, Rut, 11 

Oakridge Common, Glos, enclosure, 110 

Obert, Mare, vicomte d’, 235 

Old Windsor, Berks, enclosure, 235 

Orlebar family (Beds), 108 

Oswestry, Salop, school, 112; tailors’ guild, ib. 

Ousden Hall, Suff, 113 

Owen family (Salop), 119 

Owston, Yorks, 121 

Oxford, bishop of, 114 . 

Oxford, Magdalen College, vice-president of, 251 

Oxfordshire, 111; County Records, Joint Ctee, 5b.; 
enclosure, ib. 

Oxhey, Richard, Herts, 256 


Pack, Sm DENIS, 234 

Paganhill, Glos, 115 

Paine, James, 121 

Painswick, Glos, parish records, 110 

Palk family (Devon), 109 

Papists’ estates, Devon, 109 

Parish records: Beds, 108; Bucks, 114; Caern, 5b.; 
Devon, 109; Glam, 233; Leics, 116; London, 117; 
Salop, 112; Som, 16.; Staffs, ib., Suff, 113; 
Warws, 232; Wilts, 113; Yorks, 121 

Parliament: elections, Cromarty, 103, Leicester, 117, 
S. Shropshire, 112; electoral registers, Devon, 109; 
house of commons, journal, 122; records of reign 
of Charles I, 1b.; speaker, 115 

Pascoe, Grenfell & Sons Ltd., 108 

Peck, W. (Lincs), 236 

Peel family, 123 

Peerage, collections relating to, 104 

Pelham-Holles, Thomas, duke of Newcastle, 234 

Pembroke, earl of, see Herbert, William 

Peninsular War, 116, 235 

Penistone, Yorks, 121 

Pescara “papers, 235 

Peterborough, Northants, 119; abbey, 236; Im- 
provement Commissioners, 119 

Petre family (Essex), 109 dis 

Philippine Islands, Augustinian convents in, 124 

Phillipps MSS., 104, 122 bis, 123, 124 (6) 

Pinney family, 106 

Pirie, Sir John, 118 

Pitcairn family (Fife), 124 

Pitt, William, 123 

Pittenweem, Fife, 104 

Plymouth, Devon, 235 

Podington, Beds, enclosure, 108, 119 

Pontesford, Salop, 112 
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Portbury, Som, 106 

Porthdinllaen Harbour Co. records, 114 
Poulett family (Som), 112 

Praed family (Suff), 113 

Preston Pearce collection, 115 

Prince Edward, H.M.S., 123 

Prince of Wales, H.M.S., 234 

Public Record Office, 231 

Pulverbatch, Salop, 112 

Pye, Charles, 120 


QUARTER SESSIONS, Devon, 109 
Quatford, Salop, curate of, 105 
Quatremain family (Warws), 120 
Quendon Hall estate, Essex, 110 
Quiros, M. de, 234 


RADCLYFFE, SIR FRANCIS, ear] of Derwentwater, 
104 

Radclyffe family, of Dilston, Northumb, 104 

Railways: Oxford, Worcester and Wolverhampton, 
123; Salop, 112; Wye Valley, 115 

Ralegh family (Som), 112 

Raymond Richards collection, 115 

Reade, Richard, 235 

‘Records of the Borough of Nottingham', vol. vili, 
119 

‘Register of Privy Seal’, vol. iv, 1548-56, 104 

Repton, Humphrey, 106 

Reynell, Lt.-Col. T., 123 

Rhode Island, 124 

Rich family (Yorks), 121 

Richmond, Yorks, archdeaconry of, 120 bis 

Ricketts, C. M., 124 

Rigby family (Essex), 110 

Ripon, Yorks, diocesan records, 120 

Risby, Suff, parish records, 113 

Rochford Hall estate (Essex), 110 

Rodes family (Yorks), 121 

Romford, Essex, Roger Rede’s clan 231 

Rothes, earl of, see Leslie 

Rowberrow, Som, tithe, 112 

Rowington, Warws, 120 

Rowland family (Salop), 112 

Rowley, Yorks, 236 

Rumbelow family (Suff), 113 

Russia, Mouravieff estate in, 105 . 


SACRAMENT CERTIFICATES, 109 

St. Andrews, Fife: official principal, 107; Regality 
records, 103; see of, 107; University Library, ib. 

St. Briavels, Glos, court, r10 

St. George, Henry, Richmond Herald, 124 

St. George, 123 

St. John of Jerusalem, Order of: Library, 118; 
property of, in Cambs, Kent and Salop, ib. 


St. Vincent, earl of, see Jervis, John 

Salford deeds, 106 

Salisbury, Wilts: aid assessment, 113; Corporation 
Muniment Room, #b.; dean and chapter lands, 
234; guild records, 113; St. Edmund’s college, 
114; bishop of: see Beauchamp, Richard; Jewel, 
John 

San Domingo, 124 

Sandwich, Kent, 123 

Saunders, William, 123 

—, —, MD, 106 

Scarth family, Breckness, Orkney, 104 

School records, 105, 108, 109, 110 bis; 111 bis; 112 
bis; 114, 115, 117, 231, 232, 233 

Scotland: episcopal church in the north of, ro6; 
National Library, i5.; kings of, see James ITI, VI; 
queen of, see Mary 

Scott, Sir Walter, 107 

Scott, William Bell, 23x 

Scott family of Raeburn, 106 

Scottish Record Office, 103 

Sedlescombe, Sussex, 119 

Seymour estates, Wilts, 113 

Shackleton family, 233 

Shaftesbury, earl of, see Cooper, Anthony Ashley 

Shakespeare's Birthplace, Library, 120 

Shalford estate, Essex, 232 

Sheen, Surrey, priory of, 236 

Sheering, Essex, 232 

Sheffield, Yorks: Boys Charity School, 122; City 
Libraries, 121; parish records, 122 

Shelley, Edward, 236 

Shelton, Notts, tithes, 111 

Shenstone, Staffs, 119 

Sherbourne, Warws, parish recerds, 233 

Shereford, Norf, 104 

Sherwood Forest, Notts, 119 

Shirley family (Warws), 232 

Shorwell, I. of W., 236 

Shrewsbury, Salop, Public Library, 119 

Shropshire, 119; administrative records, 112; County 
Record Office, ib.; election papers, ib.; Friendly 
Societies, #b.; parish records, 1b.; properties in, ib. 

Shuvalov, Count Paul, ros 

Sierra Leone, governor of, 123 

Silvester family (Essex), 232 

Simpson family (Leics), 116 

Sinclair family, Brabster, Caithness, 104 

Skellow, Yorks, 121 

Skene, Aberdeenshire, 104 

Slimbridge, Glos, parish records, 110 

Smith family (Essex), 109 bis 

Smyth, John, of Nibley, Glos, 115 

Snaith, Rev, John, 107 

Snoreham, Essex, 231 

Somerset: parish records, 112; Record Office, 7d. 

South Africa, 233, 236 

Southcott, Joanna, 104 

South Elmsall, Yorks, 121 
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South Kirkby, Yorks, 121 

South Petherton, Som, 112 

South Raynham, Norf, 118 

South Wales and Monmouthshire Truants School, 
233 

Southwark, land in, 236; parish records, 111 

Southwick priory, Hants, cartulary, 105 

Spain: campaign in, 1823, 235; French ambassador, 
ib. bis; trade with America, ib.; kings of, see Charles 
I and III, Ferdinand; queen of, see Isabella 

Spalford, Notts, enclosure, 111 

Spanish-Mexican papers, 104 

Spearman MSS., 106 

Spence, R. M., 107 

Stafford, Staffs, William Salt Library, 119 

Stafford family, Derbs, 121 

Staffordshire, 112, 119; administrative records, 112; 
County Record Office, ib.; parish records, 1b.; 
school records, tb. 

Stanhope, Sir Michael, 236 

Stanley Park estate, Glos, 110 

Stanstead Hall, Essex, 110 

Steer, Francis W., 110 

Stewart, Matthew, earl of Lennox, 122 

Stirling, J. H., 107 

Stockbridge, Hants, 105 

Stockton, Wilts, parish records, 113 

Stockwith, Notts, enclosure, 111 

Stoneley, Richard, 109 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Warws, attorney of, 120; 
Shakespeare's Birthplace Library, ib.; Volunteer 
Rifle Corps, i5. 

Strelley, Notts, enclosure, 111 

Stretton-on-Dunsmore, Warws, parish records, 233 

Stroud, Glos, charity, rro 

Strutt family (Essex), 231 

Stuart, Charles, Lord Stuart de Rothesay, 106, 123 

Stuart de Rothesay, Lord, see Stuart, Charles 

Stukeley, William, 105 

Styrrup, Notts, enclosure, 111 


Suffolk, 113, 236; Cavendish estates in, 121; estates- 


of duke of Norfolk in, 124; families of, 118; first- 
fruits in, 124; Fitch collection, i5.; parish records, 
113; tithes, ib.; W. Suffolk Record Office, ib. 

Sulby, Northants, 118 

Sussex Archaeological Trust, 120; Calendars of 
Deeds, 25.5 ‘Collections’, ib. 

Suttons estate (Essex), 109 

Sutton-under-Brailes, Warws, 233 

Swansea, Glam, University College Library, 108 

Swyncombe, Oxon, 105 

Sydenham Damerel, Devon, 109 


Tasor family (Essex), 110 

Talman, John, 105 

Tate, E. I., 107 

Tate trust, 107 

Taunton, Som, 112; Somerset Record Office, ib. 
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Taunton Deane, Som, 112 

Tayleur family (Salop), 119 

Taylor, Richard, 237 

Telfer, Commander J. Buchan, R.N., 105 

Terling estate, Essex, 231 

Tewkesbury, Glos, British (Lancastrian) school, 110 

Thame Park estate, Oxon, 105 

Thornbury, Glos, 110 

Thorpe by Haddislo, Norf, enclosure, 118 

Thurlaston, Warws, 233 

Thurlestone, Devon, 235 

——, Yorks, 121 

Tickford priory, Bucks, 114 

Tinsley, Yorks, 121 

Tintagel, Cornwall, Wortley estates, 121 

Tithes: Glam, 233; Notts, 111; Som, rra bis; Suff, 
113; Yorks, r21 

Tobermory, Argyll, 103 

Torpham, Yorks, 236 

Tourle family (Sussex), 120 

Tours, etc.: Deptford to Genoa, 234; England to 
St. Helena, ib.; Great Britain and Upper Canada, 
1833-4, 106; Upper Canada, 1834-7, ib.; Rotter- 
dam to Palestine, 235; Wales and W. England, 
London to Westmorland, 124 

Trefriw, Caern, port book, 108 

Trevelyan family (Som), 112 dis 

Trowbridge, Wilts, County Record Office, 113 

Tryon family (Northants), 118 

Tufnell family (Essex), 231 

Turkey, naval forces of, 235 

Turner family (Essex), 231 

Turnpikes: Salop, 112; trusts: Exeter, 109; Sheffield- 
Wakefield, 122; Staffs, 112 dis; Warws, Mancetter 
and Wolvey Heath, Anstey and Whitacre, Strat- 
ford and Long Compton, 232 

Turvey, Beds, 108 

Tylney-Long family (Essex), 231 


Upron-cuM-CHALVEY, Bucks, enclosure, 108 


VALENCIENNES, 123 

Venables family (Salop), 112. 

‘Venezia, Storia della Repubblica di’, 105 

Verney, George, Lord Willoughby de Broke, 120 
Verral estates, Sussex, 120 

Villiers, George W. F., earl of Clarendon, 123 
Vivian collection (Glam), 233 


WADSWORTH family (Yorks), 121 

Wakefield, Yorks, 121; Lindley family, 122 

Wales, Council of the Marches of, 236 

Walker family of Bowland, 106 

Wallas, William, 107 

Walsham hundred, Norf, church Furniture: in, 124 
Waltham Cross, Essex, 232 
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Wansford estate, Northants, 118 

Wansted Park estate, Essex, 231 

Warwick, Warws, 232; St. Nicholas charity and 
parish records, ib. 

Warwickshire, 111, 115, 120, 232; administrative 
records, 232; County Record Office, :b.; en- 
clogures, 233; parish records, 232, 233 

Waterloo, Northumb, 107 

Wath, Yorks, 121 

Watkinson, Samuel, 232 

Way family (Bucks), 109 

Wedmore, Som, 112 

Wellesley, Arthur, duke of Wellington, 123, 234 

Wellesley, William Pole-Tylney-Long-, 231 

Wellingborough, Northants, enclosure, 119 

Wellington, duke of, see Wellesley, Arthur 

Wells, Som, catalogue of Palace Library, 235 

Wendling, Norf, abbey, 236 

Wentworth, Yorks, 121 

Wentworth-Woodhouse muniments, 121 

Westfield, Sussex, 119 


West Indies, deeds relating to, 106; estates in, 105; 


journal of travels in, 237 
West Markham, Notts, enclosure, 111 
Westmorland, Lord, see Fane, John 
West Wycombe, Bucks, 109 
Wethersfield estate, Essex, 232 
Whalesborough family (Som), 112 
Wharncliffe muniments, 121 
Whitacre, Warws, 232 
Whitchurch, Salop, churchwardens’ accounts, 119 
White, W. H., 107 
Whitnash, Warws, 232 
Whitshed, Sir James Hawkins, 123 
Wickwar, Glos, borough records, 110; enclosure, #5. 
Wigan, Lancs, ‘A Wigan Military Chronicle’, 
vol. ii, 116; Public Libraries, id. 
Wigsley, Notts, enclosure, rt: 
Wilford, Notts, tithes, 111 


Wilkins, David, 113 

Williams, W. Ogwen, 114 

Williamson family (Wilts), 113 

Willoughby, Warws, 233; enclosure, ib.; parish 
records, tb. 

Willoughby de Broke, Lord, see Verney, George 

Willoughby family (Som), 112 

Wills 109 fer, 112, 122 

Wilnecote, Warws, enclosure, 232 

Wilton, Wilts, 122 

Wiltshire, 113; Archaeological Magazine, ib.; County 
Record Office, #b.; heraldic visitation, 124; parish 
records, 113 

Winchester, Hants, bishop's demesne, 236; St. Mary's 
monastery, ib. 

Winsford, Som, parish records, 112 

Wolston, Warws, enclosure, 232 

Wolverton, Warws, enclosure, 232 

Wombridge priory, Salop, 115 

Woodford, Northants, enclosure, 119 

Wookey, Som, enclosure, 112 

Woolacott, Warws, 232 

Wordsworth family (Yorks), 1a: 

Worle, Som, parish records, 112; school records, sb. 

Wormsley estate, Oxon and Bucks, 111: 

Worthington, Leics, 116 

Wortley family (Yorks), 121 

Wrest Park estate, Beds, 108 

Wrington, Som, parish records, 112; tithes, ib. 

Wye, Kent, college of, 104 

Wyken, Leics, 116 

Wyndham, Henry Penruddock, 114 bis 

——, Wadham, 114 

Wyndham estates, 114 


York, St. Leonard’s hospital, 236 
Yorkshire, 121, 124 bis, 236 fer; Archaeological 
Society, 122; post-houses in, 124 


(C) NOTES AND NEWS AND BOOK REVIEWS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF HISTORIANS, 


224 

Anglo-French Conference of Historians, 92 

‘Archivio di Stato di Firenze, I: Archivio Mediceo 
del Principato. II: Archivio Mediceo, avanti il 
Principato”, 97 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH History, 1714-89", 96 : 


‘CATALOGUE OF ADDITIONS TO THE MANUSCRIPTS” 
British Museum, 226 


COMMISSION OF SLAVONIC STUDIES, 94 
. Cowper papers, 95° 
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DuBouLay, F. R. H., ‘Handlist of Medieval 
Ecclesiastical Terms’, 100 


Essex RECORD OFFICE, 95 
Exeter, ‘Coronation exhibition of city archives”, 225 


GERMAN DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS, 226 


* Gladstone Papers, The, 226 


Gloucestershire, coronation exhibition of MSS. etc., 
225 


“HANDBOOK To RECORD PUBLICATIONS’, by R. 
Somerville, 100 

‘Handlist of Medieval Ecclesiastical Terms’, by 
F. R. H. DuBoulay 
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Hertfordshire County Record Office, 95. 
Historical Association, exhibition of text-books, 94 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HISTORICAL 


Scrences, Ninth, 94; Tenth, 95 
‘ JOURNAL or TRANSPORT HISTORY, THE,’ 226 


LEICESTER, University College, Dept. of English 
Local History, 95 

‘List of Wiltshire Borough Records earlier in date 
than 1836”, ed. M. G. Rathbone, 99 


MALTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 94 
‘Melita Historica’, 94 


‘PORTUGUESE HISTORY AND LITERATURE . . ., À 
Catalog of the William B. Greenlee collection 


of”, 96 


RATHBONE, MAURICE G., ed. ‘List of Wiltshire 
Borough Records earlier in date than 1836’, 99 


SOMERVILLE, ROBERT, ‘Handbook to Record 
Publications’, 100 


VICTORIA COUNTY HISTORY, 224 


WALTER FREWEN LORD PRIZE, 96 
Warwick, Sir William, Dugdale exhibition, 225 


Printed in Great Britain 
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London & 


si The, first part Fal this Supplement contains particulars of theses completed during the year 1952 ; 
the second part provides lists of theses in progress on January 1, 1953. ‘Theses in geography ‘which : 
‘< have. some definite historical interest are also included, being shown separately at the end of each ‘ 
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‘ HISTORICAL RESEARCH FOR UNIVERSITY - 
DEGREES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


“section. Under the respective degrees the subjects are arranged chronologically as far as possible. 
7 "The names in brackets are those of the teachers under whose supervision the theses have been or are 
being prepared, and at the end of each section are given the names of the contributors who have supplied 


* the information. 


In.order to make this list as complete as possible a number of theses have been retained which are 


"believed to be still in progress although they are no longer officially being supervised at the Universities 


where they are registered. Theses in process of examination when the information for this Supplement 


ae was collected are listed as still in progress. 


. It is normally possible for accredited students to consult completed theses, but the regulations of 


- the various universities on the matter are so different that application should be made in each case to the 


university concerned. 


PART I. 


THESES COMPLETED BETWEEN JANUARY AND 
DECEMBER, 19:2. : 


No theses for historical degrees were completed in the University of Glasgow or in the 
University College of Hull. 


PhD. ABERDEEN. 


The theory of limited monarchy in sixteenth-century Scotland. By J. H. Burns. 
(Professor J. B. Black.) 


The political career of Francis Stewart, earl of Bothwell, 1589-95. By H. M. Gordon. 


(J. M. Henderson.) 
J. B. BLacx. 


Ph.D. BELFAST. 
The application of English law in Ireland prior to the Act of Union. By A. G. Donald- 
son. (Professor F. H. Newark and Professor G. O. Sayles.) 
An economic history of agriculture in Northern Ireland, 1850-1900. By D. L. 
Armstrong. (J. Lemberger.) 


M.A. 
History of the ruling eldership in Irish presbyterianism. By J. M. Barkley. (Professor 
Sayles and J. C. Beckett.) 
G. O. Savrzs. 
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"THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1953 


WA. | BIRMINGHAM. 


The subscription books of the diocese of Worcester and class structure under the later 
Stuarts. By P. Morgan. (P. Styles.) 
. Warwickshire antiquaries in the nineteenth century (to 1870). By Barbara Ronchetti. 
(P. Styles.) 

Quakers in local government in PRATT 1828-1914. By M. H. Bailey. (Dr. 
S. M. Hardy.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

Studies in the railway ssaa of the Birmingham district. By P. L. Clark. (Pro- 
fessor R. H. Kinvig.) 

Some aspects of population growth and structure in the Warwickshire coalfield since 
1800. By R. C. Bunker. (Dr. M. J. Wise.) 

Wartime and post-war farming in the Arden district of Warwickshire. By S. H. 
Franklin. (Professor Kinvig.) 

H. A. Cronne AND R. H. Kinvic. 


MLA. BRISTOL. ` 


The greater Norman monasteries during the first half of the eleventh century. By Jean 
T. Shaw. (Professor D. Douglas.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The geographical significance of population changes in Carmarthenshiresince 1801. By. 
F. G. Hannell (Professor W. W. Jervis.) 
Davi» Doucras AND W. W. Jervis. 


PhD. CAMBRIDGE.! 


The despotate of Epirus, 1204-61. By D. M. Nicoll. (The Hon. S. Runciman.) 

The English nobility in the reign of Edward III. By G. A. Holmes. (E. Miller.) 

The controversy over the origins of the Commons, 1675-88 ; a chapter in the history 
of English historical and political thought. By J. G. A. Pocock. (Professor H. Butterfield.) 

The Whigs, 1678-85. By J. R. Jones. (Dr. J. H. Plumb.) 

The development of the provincial newspaper, 1700-60. By G. A. Cranfield. (Dr. 
Plumb. 

Lou William Bentinck and the British occupation of Sicily, 1811-14. By G. A. 
Rosselli. (Professor Butterfield.) 

Utilitarian influence and the formation of Indian policy, 1820-40. By E. T. Stokes. 
(Professor C. N. Parkinson.) 

Mormon emigration from Great Britain to the United States, 1840-70. By P. A. M. 
Taylor. (Professor H. Hamilton.) 


1 The list for the University of Cambridge has been compiled in the office of the Bw//etia from 
information supplied by the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies and from lists in the 
Register of Research Students. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Irish overseas emigration and the state during the great famine. By O. O. G. M. 
MacDonagh. (Professor D. We Brogan 
M.Litt. 


Social and political aped of the British monarchy, 1870-87. By E. T. Galpin. 
(Professor Brogan.) 


PhD. DURHAM. 


The development and affinities of mosaic decoration in Roman Britain. By D. J. Smith. 
(Professor I. A. Richmond.) 


M.A. ' 
Faversham Abbey. By C. R. Broughton. 
The resistance of the planters of Jamaica to the movement for the abolition of slavery. 


By G. Allen. 
Matthew Arnold and Victorianliberalism. By B. J. Johnson. 
I. E. GRAHAM. 
(Assistant Registrar.) 


Ph.D. EDINBURGH. 
The Fís Adamnám. A comparative study. By J. J. Colwell. (Professor K. H. 
Jackson and Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh.) | 
The religion of Oliver Cromwell, with special reference to his conception of providence. 
By P. M. Pettit. (Rev. Principal H. Watt and Principal C. S. Duthie.) 
The early covenanting movement as reflected in the life, work and thought of James 


Guthrie of Stirling (1612-61). By W. I. Hoy. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor 
Burleigh.) 


Some aspects qf the social and economic development of a Highland parish (Kirkmichael, 


Banffshire) in the eighteenth century. By J. V. Gaffney. (Professor W. C. Ditkinson 
and Dr. G. Donaldson.) 


British diplomatic relations with the Mediterranean, 1763-78. By M. S. Anderson. 
(Professor R. Pares.) 


The British Fisheries Society, 1786-1893. By Jean M. Dunlop. (Professor Dickin- 
son and Dr. Donaldson.) 


C. H. STEWART. 
(Secretary to the University.) 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 


The foreign policy of Lord Salisbury, 1888--92, with special reference to Anglo-German 
relations. By D. R. Gillard. (Professor W. N. Medlicott.) 


W. N. MeEDLICOTT. 


PhD. LEEDS. 


The internal wool trade in England, 1450-1700. By P. J. Bowden. (M. W. Beres- 
ford.) 


"THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1953 


The attitude of the Liberal party towards the Union of South Africa in the years 1902-10. 
By G. B. Pyrah. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 


M.A. 

Edward III and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 1350-60. By Margaret Tebby. (Pro- 
fessor J. Le Patourel.) 

The Renaissance and architecture in Malta : origins and influence. By J. Quentin- 
Hughes. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

Finance and politics in the reign of James I, with special reference to the career of Sir 
Arthur Ingram. By C. W. Sellars. (A. H. Dainton.) 

Naval strategy during the War of the League of Augsburg. By J. A. Lawson. (Pro- 
fessor Chapman.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
Kalevala and the historical geography of Finland. By F. B. Singleton. (Professor 
A. V. Williamson.) 
Linguistic distributions in south-east Wales : a study in trends over the last century. 
By R. Hindley. (Professor Williamson.) 


Guy CHAPMAN, A. J. Brown AND A. V. WILLIAMSON. 


MA.(Lond. Ext.) LEICESTER. 


Economic and social history of Leicester, 1660-1835. By W. A. Jenkins. (Dr. W.G. 


Hoss) J. Simmons. 


Ph.D. LIVERPOOL. 


The relationships of western Christendom and Islam in the elevent and twelfth cen- 
turies. By Abd-el-Hamid Hamdy. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 


M.A. 
Provision for royal clerks, 1199-1307. By Cecily Davies. (Professor Barraclough.) 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY oF ARTS. 


Ph.D. LONDON. 


The social and economic conditions of the province of Achaia from Augustus to Caracalla. 
By A. J. Gossage. (Dr. H. Scullard.) 1951. 

The parish in Domesday Book : a study of the mother churches, manorial churches and 
rural chapels in the late Saxon and early Norman periods. By Daphne H. Gifford.  (Pro- 
fessor Margaret Deanesly.) 

Contributions to d history of the Islamic mint in the middle ages. By A. S. Ehren- 
kreutz. (Dr. D. S. Rice.) 


1 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Bulletin from 
information supplied by the various schools and colleges of the University and confirmed from the 
Senate Minutes. 
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THESES COMPLETED 


The commercial relations of Holland and Zeeland with England from the late thirteenth 
century to the close of the middle ages. By Nelly J. Kerling. (Professor Eleonora 
Carus-Wilson.) 

The social and economic development of Islamic society in north India, 1290-1320. 
By M. Aleem. (Professor C. H. Philips.) 

The religious policy of Akbar, 1555-1605. By A. Bashir. (Professor Philips.) 

The puritan contribution to scientific education in seventeenth-century England. By 
C. E. A. Turner. (Dr. N. Hans.) 

The causes and progress of the financial decline of the corporation of London, 1660-94. 
By J. R. Kellett. (T.F. Reddaway.) 

The career of Mir Jafar Khan, 1757-65. By A. C. Roy. (Professor Philips.) 

Slave society in the British Leeward Islands, 1780-1800. By Elsa V. Goveia. (Dr. 
Eveline C. Martin.) 

Lord MountStephen, 1829-1921. By Heather M. Donald. (Professor G. S. Graham.) 

The economic background of the Russian conquest of central Asia in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. By Audrey J. Lunger. (Professor R. A. Betts.) 

Anglo-Chinese diplomatic relations, with special reference to the revision of the Treaty 
of Tientsin, 1858—70. By Tang-li Chao. (Professor Sir Charles Webster.) 

Anglo-French relations with Siam, 1876-1904. By B. S. N. Murti. (Professor 
D. G. E. Hall.) 

The Egyptian question in British foreign policy, with special reference to 1885-87. By 
D. C. Weeks. (Professor Dame Lillian Penson.) 

"The secondary schoolmaster, 1895—1939 : a study of the qualifications of employment 
and professional associations of masters in English secondary schools. By G. Baron.  (Pro- 
fessor A. V. Judges.) 


Ph.D. (Ext.) 

The business life of the Jews in Babylon from the third to the sixth century. By L. 
Jacobs. x 

Bishop Blomfield. By P. J. Welch. 


Ph.D. (Faeulty of Economies.) 

Religious toleration in the conflict of ideas in SEA] France, By W. J. 
Stankiewicz. (W. Pickles.) 

The East India Company’s land policy and management in Bengal from 1698 to 1784. 
By M. Hug. (Dr. Vera Anstey.) 

Coleridge and Bentham as political thinkers. By A. J. M. Milne. (Professor M. J. 
Oakeshott.) . 

William Thompson, his life and writings. By R. K. P. Pankhurst. (H. L. Beales 
and H. R. G. Greaves.) 

History of the Labour movement in England, 1825-52. * The problem of leadership and 
articulation of demands. By D. C. Morris. 

The suburban development of Greater London, south of the Thames, 1836-1914. By 
H. J. Dyos. (H. L. Beales.) 

Development of Labour relations in the British railways since 1860. By G. C. Halverson. 
(Professor E. H. Phelps Brown and B. C. Roberts.) 

The origin of the revolt of the British Labour movement from Liberalism, 1875-1905. 
By D. W. Crowley. (H. L. Beales.) 


THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1953 


The theory and practice of internationalism in the British Labour Party, with special 
reference to the inter-war period. By G. W. Shepherd. (W. Pickles.) 

Migration from the United Kingdom to the Dominions in the inter-war period, with 
special reference to the Empire settlement act of 1922. By S. Wertimer. (H. L. Beales.) 

The function of the permanent representative assembly in the pacific settlement of 
disputes. By A. Bargman. (R. J. Martin Wight.) 

The British Labour party and international organisation : a study of the party’s policy 
towards the League of Nations, the United Nations and Western Union. By Eleanor Farrar. 
(R. J. Martin Wight.) 

Politics and constitution-making in the eastern group of the British West Indies, 1922 to 
the present day. By C. A. Hughes. (Professor K. B. Smellie and Dr. L. Mair.) 

Relations lei government and trade unions in the general strike of 1926. By L. D. 
Thomson. (H. L. Beales and R. Bassett.) 

British opinion of the Sino-Japanese War, 1937-41. By E. C. Tai. (Professor 
C. A. W. Manning.) 

‘The manpower policy of the British government 1945-50. By C. Farrar. (Professor 
Phelps Brown and R. Basset.) 


Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics.) (Ext. 
The development of the coal, iron and shipbuilding industries of west Cumberland, 1750— 
1914. By O. Wood. 


M.A. 

The Anglo-Saxon thegnage from 871 to c. 1100, with some comparison with the pre- 
feudal Frankish nobility of service. By Mary C. Pinsent. (Miss Rosalind M. T. Hill and 
Professor Deanesly.) 

Personnel of the administration of Cambridgeshire in the reign of Henry VI. ByA.F. 
Bottomley. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

The trade and market in fish in the London area in the early “i century, 1485— 
1563. By]J.P. McManus. (Professor S. T. Bindoff.) 

The correspondence of Thomas Sexton, merchant of London and his factors in Danzig, 
1540-60. By W. Sharpe. (Dr. Alwyn Ruddock.) 

The personnel of the house of commons in 1601. By Margaret K. Mort. (Professor 
J. E. Neale.) 

The Czech exiles and the Thirty Years’ War. By W. V. Wallace. (Professor Betts.) 

A survey of the parliamentary elections of 1625, 1626 and 1628. By J. D. Thomas. 
(R. C. Latham.) . 

Educational thought and work of Robert Lowe. By J. P. Sullivan. (A. C. F. Beales.) 

The English middle-class concept of the standard of living and its relation to marriage 
and family size, 1850-1900. ‘By J. A. Banks. (Professor D. V. Glass.) 

Establishment and consolidation of imperial government in southern Nigeria, 1891-1904. 
By J. S. O. Anene. . (Dr. Martin.) 

Great Britain, Russia and the Turkish Straits, 1908— -23. By R. R. J. Mulligan. (Dr. 
G. H. Bolsover.) 


A. (Ext.) 
The problem of Austria at the peace conference, 1919. By K. R. Stadler. 
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THESES COMPLETED , 


M.Se. (Econ.) ì 
Some theoretical views on bank note circulation between 1827 and 1913. By E. L. 
Coppieters. (Professor R. S. Sayers.) 
State subsidies to the British merchant marine, 1900-50. By L. Saletan. (G. J. 
Ponsonby.) 


Historical Geography. 

The past agricultural utilisation of Dartmoor. By E. G. Fogwill. (Professor Darby.) 

The agriculture of Egypt during the Arab period, 642-1517 a.D. By A. F. M. M. 
Weheba. (Professor Darby.) 

The place of Whitehaven in the Irish coal trade, 1600-1750. By W. H. Makey. 
(Dr. P. R. Crowe.) 


MSc. 
The historical geography of the woodlands of the southern Chilterns. By A. J. Mansfield. 


(Professor Darby.) 


PhD. MANCHESTER. 


The copper industry in Lancashire and North Wales, 1775-1850. By J. R. Harris. 
(Professor A. Redford and Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) 


M.A. 
Evidence for cult-practices in the pre-history of the British Isles. By J. X. W. P. 
Corcoran. (T. G. E. Powell and V. R. d'A. Desborough.) 
The election and personnel of the parliament of 1784-90. By Evelyn J. Southall. 
(Professor Sir Lewis Namier.) 
The decline of the Liberal party in the United Kingdom, 1914-26. By J. M. Mc- 
Ewen. (Professor Namier.) C. R. Chaney. 
Ph.D. NOTTINGHAM. 
History and organisation of the church in Nottinghamshire, 1660-88. By W. Pem- 
berton. (Professor A. C. Wood.) 
Life of William Grimshaw. By F. Baker. (Professor Wood and Professor J. Marsh.) 
A. C. Woop, 


D.Phil. OXFORD. 


"The economics of the Roman villa in Britain, with consideration of the early iron age 
evidence and analogous material in France. By S. E. Applebaum. (C. E. Stevens.) 

Aspects of sub-infeudation on some Domesday secular fiefs. By J. F. A. Mason. 
(R. V. Lennard.) 

The ‘northern’ barons under John. By J. C. Holt. ‘(Professor V. H. Galbraith.) 

Gaston de Béarn : a study in Anglo-Gascon relations, 1229-90. By Jean H. Ellis. 
(Professor Galbraith.) 

"The metropolitan jurisdiction of the archbishops of York, 1279-96. By R. RICARDO: 
(W. A. Pantin.) 

The non-sweet wine trade of England during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By 
Margaret K. James. (Miss Eleonora Carus-Wilson.) 

The estates of the Percy family, 1416-1537. ByJ.M.W. Bean. (K.B. McFarlane.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1953 


‘The economic development of the estates of the Petre family in Essex in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. By W. R. Emerson. (R. V. Lennard.) 

The maritime trade of the East Anglian ports, 1550-90. By N. J. Williams. (Pro- 
fessor R. B. Wernham.) 

The history of Utopianism in England in the seventeenth century. By J. M. Patrick. 
(J. W. Gough.) 

The rise of the Dutch East India Company. By F. J. Tickner. (Professor D. G. E. 
Hall. 
Colonial policy and administration in the West Indies, 1660-85. By A. P. Thornton. 
(Professor V. Harlow.) 

Anglo-Portuguese relations during the War of the Spanish Succession. By Mary E. 
Turner. (F. W. D. Deakin.) 

The public revenue and expenditure of Great Britain and its administration, 1774-92. 
By J. E. D. Binney. (Miss Lucy S. Sutherland.) 

The colonial policy of Charles Jenkinson, Baron Hawkesbury and first earl of Liverpool, 
as President of the Committee for Trade, 1784-1800. By C. B. Fergusson. (Professor 
Harlow. | 

Malese emigration, 1826-85 : an analysis and a survey. By C. A. Price. (Dr. A. F. 
Madden.) 

The colonial office and Canada, 1867—87 ; a study in imperial relations. By D. M. L. 
Farr. (Professor Harlow.) 


B.Litt. 

English administrative families in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, with special refer- 
ence to the Cornhill family. By W. R. Powell. (Miss Kathleen Major.) 

The financial policy of the Florentine republic, 1494-1512. By L. F. Marks. (Dr. 
Cecilia Ady.) 

Arabic studies in seventeenth century England, with special reference to the life and work 
of Edward Pococke (1604—91). By P. M. Holt. (Professor H. A. R. Gibb.) 

A biographical study of Sir John Lambe (c. 1566-1646). By Mary D. Slatter. (Miss 
Major.) 

Politics and political theory in England, 1658—60. By A. H. Woolrych. (J. W. Gough) 

The influence of the peerage on English parliamentary elections, 1702-13. By G. S. 
Holmes. (D. Ogg.) 

The campaign for the abolition of the British slave trade and its place in British politics, 
1783-1807. By A. M. Rees. (Dr. Madden.) 

Lt.-Governor J. G. Simcoe and the home office, 1791-97. By S. R. Mealing. (Dr. 
Madden.) . 

The first committee of public safety, April to July, 1793. By F. H. Brittenden. (J. M. 
Thompson.) 

Addington and the Addingtonian interest in parliament, 1801-12. By J. G. Rogers. 
(Professor K. G. Feiling.) 

The political theory of Thomas Carlyle. By D. J. Simpson. (J. P. Plamenatz.) 

The duc de Persigny, 1808-72. By S. B. Barnwell. (F. M. H. Markham.) 

The role of the British parliament in colonial affairs, 1850-60. By Margaret W. Kerr. 
(Dr. Madden.) 

Industrial relations in Birmingham and the Black Country, 1860-1914. : By A. Fox. 
(A. Briggs.) 
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THESES COMPLETED 


Congressional radicalism during the presidency of Andrew Johnson with special reference 
to the political ideas behind it. By J. F. S. Russell (H. G. Nicholas.) 

The administration and development of North Borneo by the British North Borneo 
Chartered Company, 1881-1902. By K. G. P. Tregonning. (F. G. Carnell.) 


The United States in the British press from 1914 to 1939. By Priscilla A. Johnson. 
(H. C. Allen.) 


The search for security (Autumn 1924 PURE 1926). A study in English and French 
public opinion. By 5. Cottereau. (J. B. Joll.) 


The change in Britain from local to national assistance, 1930-50. By Ruth M. Raup. 
(D..N. Chester.) 


The history of employment in the British post office. By L. S. Martinuzzi. (Pro- 
fessor G. D. H. Cole.) 


K. C. Turpin. 
(Secretary of Faculties.) 


M.A. READING. 


The economic status of the Elizabethan clergy. By Olga Beaumont. (Miss Barbara 
Dodwell.) 


Some chapters in the history of the provincial newspaper press, 1700-1855. By D. F. 
Gallop. (Professor A. Aspinall.) 
A. ASPINALL. 


D.Litt. ST. ANDREWS. 
The Conservative route—Burke to Santayana, ByR.Kirk. (Professor J. W. Williams.) 
Ph.D. 

The exiles of 1553-58. By A. P. Kup. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 

A descriptive survey of the practice and procedure of the ecclesiastical courts of the arch- 
diocese of York, 1558-1603. By C. A. I. Ritchie. (Professor Williams and Sir C. Ogilvie.) 
Historical Geography. 

Ph.D. 

Congestion and depopulation : a study in rural contrasts between west Lewis and west 

Sutherland. By Peggy M. Hobson. (Dr. G. A. Cumming.) 


J. W. WirLrams AND G. A. CUMMING. 


M.A. SHEFFIELD. ' 
The rise of trade unionism in Leicester, with special reference to the hosiery workers” 
union. By J. Walton. (Professor G. R. Potter.) 4 
G. R. Porrer. 
M.A. (Lond. Ext) — SOUTHAMPTON. 


Anglo-Russian relations concerning Afghanistan, 1882-86. The delimitation of the 
north-west frontier of Afghanistan, 1882-87. By M. J. Jennings (A. J. Hanna and. 
Professor H. Rothwell.) 


H. RorHwzrr. 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1953 . 


WALES. 


Ph.D. ABERYSTWYTH. 


The history of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge in Wales from its 
‘foundation to the early years of the Welsh Methodist movement and the Welsh circulating 
charity schools. By Mary Clement. (Professor D. Williams.) 


M.A. 

Social and constitutional developments in thirteenth-century London. By Gwyn A. 
Williams. (Professor R. F. Treharne.) 

Welsh historical scholarship in the sixteenth century, with special reference to Humphrey 
Llwyd and David Powel. : By I. Williams. (Professor Williams.) 

‘The dechristianisation movement of the French Revolution. By R. T. B. Lamb. 
(Alun Davies.) 

The administration of the coal we in Great Britain since 1946, with special reference 
to the problem of decentralisation. By D. W. Kelly. (Professor A. Beacham.) 


I. J. SANDERS. 


MA. BANGOR. 


Sir John Vaughan, 1603-74. By J. Gwynn Williams. (Professor A. H. Dodd and 
‘ Professor G. Roberts.) 

The activities of the Welsh members of parliament between 1660 and 1688. By D. M. 
Elis-Williams. (Professor Dodd and Professor Roberts.) 

Local government in Penzance, 1830-75. By R. J. Sadler. (Dr. R. A. Lewis.) 

The second reform bill, 1867. By P. Carter. (Dr. J. Alun Thomas.) 

Anglo-Russian relations, 1880-1914. By D. W. Anthony. (Dr. Thomas.) 

The question of the Straits, 1896-1936. By E. Wright Griffiths. (Dr. Thomas.) 


A. H. Dopp. 


MLA. CARDIFF. 

‘Contributions to the classical archeology of the Eastern Desert of Egypt; a general 
account of the Roman archeology of the Eastern Desert from published and unpublished 
sources, including recent and current'investigations in the field; publication and a critical study 
of new or unpublished inscriptions, ostraca and graffiti relating to the Graeco-Roman period 
in the Eastern Desert. By D. Meredith. (Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Dr. V. E. Nash 
Williams and Professor W. Rees.) 

WirLIAM Ress. 


M.A. SWANSEA. 
Wales and the corn laws. By T. H. Williams, (Glanmor Williams.) 
D. B. Quinn. 


IO 


THESES IN PROGRESS 


PART II. 
THESES IN PROGRESS, JANUARY, 1953. 


Ph.D. ABERDEEN. 
The minister in eighteenth-century Scotland, his education, mind and outlook. H. M. 
Ricketts. (Professor G. D. Henderson.) 
The agrarian revolution in north-east Scotland, 1750-1850. T. P. Soper. (Professor 
H. Hamilton.) 
Land ownership in Aberdeenshire, 1860-1940. R. Molland. (Professor Hamilton.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

Provincial and other boundaries of India : a survey of their development and value in 
relation to physical, ethnic and economic conditions. Winifred Day. (Professor A. C. 
O’ Dell.) 

Ports of the Indian Ocean—an historical geography. W. Kirk. (Professor O'Dell.) 


J. B. Brack ann A. C. O'Dzrr. 


Ph.D. | BELFAST. 
The ecclesiastical government of Armagh under Archbishop bee: W. G. H. Quigley. 
(Professor Sayles.) 
The province of Armagh under Archbishop Mey. E. F. D. Roberts. (Professor 
Sayles.) 


The life of Primate Lord John George Beresford, archbishop of Armagh. H. A. Boyd. 
(Professor G. O. Sayles and J. C. Beckett.) 

An examination of the law of landlord and tenant in Northern Ireland, with special 
reference to the Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment Act (Ireland), 1860. T. L. Teevan. 
(Professor J. L. Montrose and J. C. Beckett.) 


M.A. 
Foundations of Dutch power on the west coast of Africa in the seventeenth century. 
Alice M. Cousins. (Professor Sayles and Professor J. W. Blake.) 
John Francis Maguire and the rise of Irish ii opposition. Letitia McCaffrey. 
(J. C. Beckett.) 
The repeal movement in Ulster in the first half of the nineteenth century. T. Hooks. 
(J. C. Beckett.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Transhumance in Ireland. Jean SideBotham Graham. (Professor E. E. Evans.) 
Evolution of settlement in County Down in pre-Plantation times. V. B. Proudfoot. 
(Professor Evans and E. M. Jope.) 
Industrial development in mid-Ulster; a study in economic geography. M. D. Thomas. 
(Professor Evans and N. Cuthbert.) 
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THESES SUPPLEMENT, 1953 


M.A. 
Population, settlement and land-use in the baronies of Cary and Lower Glenarm, Co. 
Antrim, 1740-1940. J. Frey. (Professor Evans.) 
G. O. Sayers AND E. E. Evans. 


Ph.D. BIRMINGHAM. 


The administration and economic development of the estates of Worcester priory. E. K. 
Vose. (Dr. R. H. Hilton.) 

The making of modern Liverpool, 1692-1835. H. A. Turner. (P. Styles.) 

Birmingham business and foreign trade, 1900-15. W.T. Taylor. (Professor W. H. B. 
Court.) 


Ph.D. (Faculty of Commerce and Social Science.) 
The great depression and its effects on the cotton industry in Lancashire, 1873-96. 
R. Smith. (Professor Court.) 


M.A. : 

The Warwickshire hundred rolls of 1279. June Wray. (Dr. Hilton.) 

Chantries, with special reference to Gloucestershire. Frances E. Hopkins. (Professor 
H. A. Cronne.) 

The development of Droitwich, fourteenth to seventeenth centuries. Elizabeth K. 
Gillan. (G. Templeman.) 

English fortifications and garrisons in the reign of Henry VIII. R. A. Erskine. (P. 
Styles.) 

i The justice book of William Bromley. An ‘out of sessions’ record of a Warwickshire 

justice of the peace, 1685-1728. J. W. Taylor. (P. Styles.) 

The general election of 1702. D. J. Keohane. (Miss Mary Ransome.) 

The organisation and composition of the Whig party, 1708-14. Fris Davis. (Miss 
Ransome.) 

The life and writings of Josiah Tucker. Rev. G. W. Deas. (P. Styles.) 

The administrative and parliamentary history of the corporation of Gloucester, 1760- 
1835. J. K. G. Taylor. (P. Styles.) 

The parliamentary history of the city of Worcester. D. Lawrence. (P. Styles.) 

Colonel J. W. Bolton and the Liverpool merchants. Beatrice M. Santer. (Dr. S. M. 
Hardy.) 

Colonial opinion on migration in the early nineteenth century, with special reference to 
Australia and South Africa. J. D.Witcomb. (Dr. Hardy.) 

British public opinion and America, 1808-12. R. Horsman. (Professor J. A. Haw- 

ood.) 

a Unitarianism in Birmingham in the nineteenth century. Emily Bushrod. (P. Styles.) 

The development of physical recreation in Birmingham, 1870-95. D. D. Molyneux. 
(P. C. McIntosh.) 

The political ideas of Maurice Barrès. J. M. Mottram. (Professor Hawgood.) 

The colonisation and settlement of the East African Protectorate, 1888—1920 : a survey 
of the origins of the Indian problem in Kenya. T. A. Lycett. (D.W. J. Johnson.) 

United States policy in the Pacific. Daphne J. Treais-Smart. (Professor Hawgood.) 

The architectural history of Shrewsbury. T. J. Smith. (P. Styles.) 
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Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

The geographical study of settlement in part of north-west Kent. D. W. Braddock. 
(H. Thorpe.) 

A study of the development of regional spheres of influence in Teiccienbire, P. R. 
Odell. (Professor R. H. Kinvig.) 

Aspects of population and agriculture in County Cork since the eighteenth century. T. 
Burke. (H. Thorpe.) 


M.A. 

Historical geography of Herefordshire. J. N. Jackson. (Professor Kinvig.) 

Kidderminster : a geographical study of its growth and functions. G. W. B. Jackson. 
(H. Thorpe.) 

Historical factors in the evolution of the agricultural pattern in the Birmingham and 
Black Country conurbation. I. Davies. (Dr. G. J. Butland.) 

A survey of the cultural landscape in the area adjacent to the Malverns. R. M. J. 
Marshall. (H. Thorpe.) 

Historical geography of Wigan since 1750. R. M. Warburton. (Professor Kinvig.) 

Changes in the settlement pattern and the economy of the island of Amager, Denmark, 
1850-1952. D. Scott. (H. Thorpe.) 

H. A. Cronne AND R. H. Kinvic. 


TN BRISTOL. 


The Norman episcopate, 1055—1135, with special reference to its influence on Anglo- 
Norman politics at that time. P. L. Hull. (Professor D. Douglas.) 

The Anglo-Norman aristocracy of Lincolnshire, 1066-1200. Joan Best. (J. W. 
Sherborne.) 

The family df Beaumont-le-Roger before 1168 ; its possessions and dependants, and 
its influence upon the development of Anglo-Norman feudalism. J. West. (Professor 
Douglas.) 

‘The plea rolls of the justices in eyre for the Forest of Dean for the years 1258, 1270 and 
1282. C. E. Hart. (Dr. Margaret Sharp.) 

The administration of the diocese of Worcester, 1268-1327. H.C. Vial. (Dr. Sharp.) 

The sheriffs of Northumberland in the Lancastrian period. M. W. Bennett. (Dr. 
Sharp.) 

English Franciscans Conventual i in the fifteenth century. D. W. Whitfield. (C. D. 
Ross.) 

The position of the sheriff in the reign of Henry VI, with particular reference to the 
counties of Somerset and Dorset. Jocelyn Vulliamy. (Dr. Sharp.) 

The knights and gentry of the county of Essex (1422-85). S. E. Charlton. (Dr. 
Sharp.) 

‘The life and times of John a Lasco. Rev. M. W. Slade. (Miss Emily Butcher.) 

Sir Robert Heath, 1575-1649. I. C. Fraser. (P. V. McGrath.) 

Methods of propaganda among the early nonconformists. A C. Piggot. (Dr. D: 
Dakin. 

Join Wesley and the men of the sea. J. Curry. (Professor C. M. MacInnes.) 

A Tory advocate of American independence. A. Burridge. (Dr. F. C. Jones.) 
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Democratic ideas and movements in Bristol, 1789-1867. P. W. Hopkins. (Professor 
MacInnes.) 

Nonconformity and the rise of the democratic movement in England in the nineteenth 
century. D. Male. (Professor MacInnes.) 

The influence of the Polish and Belgian revolutions on international relations, with 
special reference to Great Britain and Russia. J. Betley. (Miss Butcher.) 

Anglo-Japanese-American relations, 1902-41. J. Wright. (Dr. Jones.) 

The extension and influence of Islam in British tropical Africa. W. J. Paton. (Pro- 
fessor MacInnes.) 

Poole’s trade with Newfoundland. E. F. J. Matthews. (Professor MacInnes.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
Historical geography of south Gloucestershire. F. Walker. (Professor W. W. Jervis.) 


M.A. 
Rural settlement in Wiltshire. Daisy E. Wright. (Professor Jervis.) 
Exmoor and the Quantocks. Ellen G. Reeves. (Professor Jervis.) 
The Kingswood Forest area. Caroline Laidlaw. (Professor Jervis.) 
A regional study of the Forest of Dean. L. W. F. Page. (Professor Jervis.) 
The geographical background to the development of Wiltshire. M. Woods. (Professor 
Jervis.) . 
A NT study of settlement in Kenya. Irma M. Marriott. (Professor Jervis.) 
A regional study of north-east Wales. L. J.C. Hodge. (Professor Jervis.) 
A regional study of the county of Monmouth. J. G. Kennedy. (Professor Jervis.) 
Some aspects of the social geography of South-East Asia. J. Oliver. (Professor Jervis.) 
The historical geography of Yugo-Slavia. Joan H. Whiteford. (Professor Jervis.) 
The internal colonisation of the heath plains of west Jutland. Pauline D. W. Sheen. 
(F. Walker.) : 
The agricultural geography of the Norfolk marshland. G. E. Pike. (J. W. Birch.) 
The pattern of settlement in the western provinces of Holland. J. C. Milner. (Pro- 
fessor Jervis.) 
M.Sc. 


A geographical study of Monmouthshire. A. M. Graves. (Professor Jervis.) 
Land utilisation and settlement in Gloucestershire. W. H. M. Baker. (Professor 


Jervis.) 
A geographical study of British mandated territories. Betty Graves. (Professor 
Jervis.) . 
A geographical study of south Somerset. Dorothy A. Godley. (Professor Jervis.) 
3 Davip Doucras anp W. W. Jarvis, 
Ph.D. CAMBRIDGE. 


The Ubaid period in Mesopotamia and its Persian affinities. Joan L. Lines. (Miss 
Joan M. Munn-Rankin.) 


1 The list for the University of Cambridge has been compiled in the office of the Bu/letia from 
information supplied by the Secretary of the Board of Research Studies and from lists in the Register of 
Research Students, 
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The expansion of eastern Mediterranean influence on the central and western 
Mediterranean during the pre-classical period. Lord W. D. Taylour. (Dr. F. H. 
Stubbings.) 

The pre-dynastic and early dynastic peoples of Egypt. Margaret E. Railton. (Professor 
S. R. K. Glanville.) 

Monopolies in Pharaonic Egypt. A. F. Shore. (Professor Glanville.) 

The development and use of artillery in ancient warfare. E. W. Marsden. (G. T. 
Griffith.) 

The relation of colonists in North Africa with the indigenous peoples in antiquity. 
A. A. Kwapong. (Professor A. H. M. Jones.) 

The history and coinage of Lesbos from the sixth to the fourth century 8.c., with special 
reference to its electrum issues. J. F. Healy. (Dr. C. T. Seltman.) 

"The origin and character of the epistle of James: its teaching, its place in early Christian 
literature, and its relation to the first century background. J. Adamson. (Professor C. F. D. 
Moule.) 

The Christian missionary enterprise in the ancient world. V. B. Richardson. (Pro- 
fessor C. C. Richardson.) 

The development of church architecture during the first four centuries of the Roman 
Empire. G. U.S. Corbett. (Professor Jocelyn M. C. Toynbee.) 

The early history of south, and especially south-west, Scotland in the period immediately 
succeeding the Roman occupation of Britain. J. MacQueen. (Mrs. Nora Chadwick.) 

The Romano-British cultivation of the East Anglian Fens. Sylvia J. Hallam.  (Pro- 
fessor J. G. D. Clark.) 

The late military Roman architecture of Britain and northern Gaul, with special reference 
to the coastal defence system. R. M. Butler. (Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph.) 

The effect of the Arian heresy on the barbarian settlers in the western Roman Empire. 
D. N. Higginbottom. (Professor M. M. Deems.) 

The development of the hierocratic idea from Gratian to Hostiensis. J. A. Watt. 

. Ullmann.) * 

A study of the Ch'iang, with special reference to their settlements in China from the 
second to the fifth century A.D. Margaret I. Scott. (P. van der Loon.) 

Law and institutions of the T’ang dynasty of China. D. C. Twitchett. (P. van der 
Loon. 

lic doctrine in the Qur'án and early Muhammadan tradition. M. D. Rahbar. 
(Professor R. Levy.) 

Studies on Magrizi. A. A. R. Elghawabi. (Professor A. J. Arberry.) 

Anglo-Saxon agriculture. Helen M. Fox. (Professor B. Dickins.) 

Aelfric’s Catholic homilies. P. A. M. Clemoes. "(Professor Dickins.) 

Aspects of medieval agriculture and land tenure as illustrated by field and documentary 
study of an abandoned village and attendant field system. J. Golson. (Professor M. M. 
Postan. 

The transmission of Plato’s theory of ideas to the middle ages. Audrey N. M. Rich. 
(Professor M. C. Knowles.) 

Literacy in the middle ages. H. H. Mills. (Dr. S. C. Aston.) 

The canonistic treatment of heresy and inquisition : its influence on the formation of 
medieval political theory. Patricia K. Dodds. (W. Ullmann.) 

The life and influence of Cardinal Humbert of Silva Candida. R. J. Mayne. (Pro- 


fessor Knowles.) 
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An edition of the Anglo-Norman text R. 3. 46 in the library of Trinity College, Cam- : 
bridge (The life of St. John the Almoner). G. S. Caffrey. (Dr. H. J. Chaytor.) 

The lands and lordships of the Scottish kings in England from ¢. 1100 to 1300, with 
special reference to Northumberland. S. H. L. Washington. (E. Miller.) 

An edition of Book III of Liber Eliensis. E. O. Blake. (T. A. M. Bishop.) 

The introduction of canon law into England in the second half of the twelfth century. 
C. Duggan. (W. Ullmann.) 

The justiciarship in England, 1204-32. F.J. West. (E. Miller.) 

Matthew Paris. R. Vaughan. (Professor Knowles.) 

English administration in the reign of Edward I. E. E. Rose. (E. Miller.) 

The teachings of ‘Thomas Bradwardine and his place in Oxford theology during the 
fourteenth century. G. Leff. (Professor Knowles.) 

Cardinal Guillaume Fillastre, 1347-1428, and his influence in the conciliar period. 
J. A. Robson. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) 

The history of certain agricultural estates in the later middle ages. J. A. Raftis. (Pro- 
fessor Postan.) 

The agricultural organisation of the east Midlands in the later middle ages. W. A. Cole. 
(E. Miller.) 

Anglo-Mediterranean commerce, 1480-1552, with special reference to the trade with 
Genoa and the Genoese colonies. P. H. Coles. (R. G. D. Laffan.) 

The movements of gold and silver money in the economic life of France, 1493-1640. 
F. C. Spooner. (Professor E. E. Rich.) 

The role of St. John Fisher in the religious controversies in England during the years 
1517-35. J.J. Scarisbrick. (G. R. Elton.) 

The aristocracy and gentry of Northamptonshire, 1540-1640. Mary E. Finch. (J. 
Saltmarsh.) 

The career and influence of Bishop Richard Cox from 1547 to 1581. G. L. Blackman. 
(Professor N. Sykes.) 

A comparative study of commercial fluctuations, 1550-1640. B.E? Supple. (C. H. 
Wilson.) 

Practical mathematics in Elizabethan England : a survey of the literature of science. 
D. P. J. Wood. (Dr. A. R. Hall.) 

The doctrine of the church in Anglican writers, 1558—1688. D. O. Platt. (Professor 
Sykes.) 

The War of Alpujarras, 1568-71 : a Moorish rebellion in the time of Philip II. K. 
Garrad. (Mrs. Jean O. Lindsay.) 

The academic attitudes to catholicism between 1580 and 1640 in the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the cafeers of distinguished academic converts. C. M. J. F. 
Swan. (Rev. B. H. G. Wormald.) 

The scientific attitude of Sir Francis Bacon. Elizabeth R. Ryman. (Dr. Hall.) 

Puritanism in the diocese of York in the seventeenth century. R.A. Marchant. (Pro- 
fessor Sykes.) 

Anglican thought and theology in the seventeenth century, with special reference to the 
part played by divines of the colleges of Cambridge. H.C. Porter. (Professor Sykes.) 

Anglo-Dutch conflicts in the East Indies during the seventeenth century, with special 
reference to Java. F. B. Selby. (C. H. Wilson.) 

Knowledge of the non-European world in seventeenth century England and its effect 
on English thopght. J. A. Rose. (T. P. R. Laslett.) 
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A study of English historiography, 1600-1714. I. G. Jones. (B. H. G. Wormald.) 

William Chillingworth and his circle. J. Waller. (B. H. G. Wormald.) 

Genroku urban society as revealed in the Nippon Eita-gura of Saikaku. G. W. 
Sargent. (D. L. Keene.) 

Olivares’ policy of centralisation. J. H. Elliott. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The parliamentary career of Sir John Eliot, 1624-29. J. N. Ball (B. H. G. 
Wormald.) 

Robert, second earl of Sunderland, 1640-1702. J.P. Kenyon. (Dr. J. H. Plumb.) 

A subject connected with the parliaments of Charles II. H. H. Francis. (Dr. 
Plumb.) 

The career of White Kennett, 1660-1728, in relation to the ecclesiastical and political 
history of his times. G. V. Bennett. (Professor Sykes.) 

Cudworth’s philosophical system in its aspect as an attack on Hobbes. R. G. S. Sprigge. 
(Dr. R. T. H. Redpath.) 

The position of Roman catholics in England from 1685 to 1689. Louise S. Moore. 
(Professor Sykes.) 

The early political career of Robert Harley, 1690-1705. R. B. Ballinger. (D. Ogg.) 

The development of the treasury system, 1690-1714. S. B. Baxter. (Dr. Plumb.) 

The literary and educational influence of Dr. Thomas Bray and his associates in North 
America, 1690-1790. C. H. Jester. (Professor Sykes.) 

The brewing industry in relation to the British economy of the eighteenth century, with 
special reference to the influence of fiscal policy upon industrial progress. P. Mathias, 
(C. H. Wilson.) 

Eighteenth century dissent. A. E. Melville. (Miss Mary G. Jones.) 

Eighteenth century Anglo-Danish relations. H. S. K. Kent. (C. H. Wilson.) 

A survey of the stage in Russia from 1741 to 1783, with special reference to the develop- 
ment of the Russian theatre. M. A. S. Burgess. (Professor Elizabeth M. Hill.) 

The history of the early Yorkshire evangelicals. J. D. Walsh. (Professor Sykes.) 

The work of the Reverend T. T. Biddulph, with special reference to his influence on the 
evangelical movement in the west of England. Leslie P. Fox. (Professor Sykes.) 

The constitutional thought of Edmund Burke. C. W. Parkin. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The historiography of the French Revolution. Hedra Ben-Israel. (Professor Butterfield.) 

Expansion of Quaker social and political activity at the end of the eighteenth and be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. B. D. Hayes. (F. R. Salter.) 

Economic relations between Britain and India in the nineteenth century, with particular 
emphasis on investment. W. J. Macpherson. (K. E. Berrill.) 

British and Dutch policy in Borneo, 1809-88. G. W. Irwin. (Dr. V. W. W. S. 
Purcell.) 4 

The Ionian Islands under British administration, 1815-64. J. J. Tumelty. (C. W. 
Crawley.) 

The influence of western thought on the social, educational, political and cultural de- 
velopment of India, 1818-40. V. Datta. (Dr. T. G. P. Spear.) 

Church and state in English politics, 1820-50. G. F. A. Best. (G. S. R. Kitson 
Clark.) 

British policy in South-East Asia, 1820—70. P. N. Tarling. (Dr. Purcell.) 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen : his life and thought. J. P. C. Roach. (Professor D. W. 
Brogan. : 

An Lola of the establishment and practices of the third department in the Russia 
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of Nicholas I, with particular reference to accounts of its activities given and experienced by 
foreigners. P. S. Squire. (Professor Hill.) 

The reaction of opinion in country districts to the anti-corn law agitation 1838—52, with 
particular relation to the formation of protection and anti-league societies. Elinor M. 
Lawson Tancred. (G.S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

Anti-slavery sentiment in Great Britain, 1841-54 ; its nature and its decline, with 
special reference to its influence upon British policy towards the former slave colonies. Elsie 
I. Pilgrim. (G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

The relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 1843-48. K. B. Nowlan. (G. S. R. 
Kitson Clark.) 

Art and society in mid-nineteenth century France. J. R. Gilling. (Professor N. 
Pevsner.) 

The economic development of Kettering, 1850-1910. B. J. Loasby. (Professor 
E. A. G. Robinson.) 

Labour migration in Great Britain, 1851-1914. J. Heads. (K. E. Berrill.) 

Anglo-American economic relations, 1865-80. J.J. Madden. (K. E. Berrill.) 

Birmingham non-conformity 1865—76, with special reference to the part played by its 
adherents in civic affairs. E. P. Hennock. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The ecclesiastical policy of Gladstone. J. F. M. D. Stephen. (Professor Butterfield.) 

The general election of 1868. H. J. Hanham. (G. S. R. Kitson Clark.) 

The trades union official : his function, influence and policy, 1870-1930. P. J. Head. 
(Professor Brogan.) 

German colonial policy and its critics, 1880-1914. J. D. Reindorf. (J. uid 

Lord Rosebery and the Imperial federation movements. D. M. Schurman. (W. C. B 
Tunstall.) 

The administration of British New Guinea, 1888-1902. R. B. Joyce. (J. Gallagher.) 

British foreign policy, 1889—98, with special reference to Anglo-American relations. 
A. E. Campbell. (F. H. Hinsley.) 

The battle of the Concessions, 1895-1905. H. M. Lo. (Dr. Purcek.) 

The Canadian background to the Statute of Westminster, 1897-1931. D. G. L. 
Fraser. (Professor Rich.) 

A study of the Peking Altan Tob, a chronicle of the Yuan dynasty. C. R. Bawden. 
D. Sinor.) 

The diplomatic activity of Count Metternich, German ambassador in London, 1901— 
1912. L.W. Hilbert. (Professor Butterfield.) 

Constitutional development of the Gold Coast, 1901-25. B. E. Kwaw-Swanzy. 
(Professor Rich.) 

The process of economic development with special reference to Australia, 1901-51. 
C. P. Haddon-Cave. (N. Kaldor.) 

The nationalist revival in France, 1905-14. E. J. Weber. (Dr. R. G. Neumann.) 

Italy, 1914-15, from neutrdlity to intervention. R. Pryce. (Signor M. Toscano.) 

Strategic factors in Canadian economic development. J. H. Young. (N. Kaldor.) 

The history of mathematics in China : a contribution. Ling Wang. (Dr. Hall.) 

The Mongoloids and their contributions to the growth of Assamese culture. M. C. 
Goswami. (Dr. E. J. Lindgren.) 

The development of Muslim political philosophy in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent. 
S. J. Iqbal. (Professor Levy.) 

The development of Ceylon. L. K. Corea. (Professor Postan.) 
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The study of historical method. A. R. Louch. (Professor Butterfield.) 
An edition of MS. 75 (1) in Peterhouse Library. D. J. Price. (Dr. Hall.) 


MSc. 
Economic and legal factors affecting the rent of agricultural land since 1850, with a 
statistical analysis of agricultural land rents in East Anglia since 1850. Carleen O’Loughlin. 
(Miss Edith H. Whetham.) 


. M.Litt. 
Tyranny in the Greek cities of Asia Minor in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., especially 
from the Persian point of view. A. J. Earp. (G. T. Griffith.) 
The background of the Anglo-French conflict in South India during the period 1740-61. 
S. Mahendren. (Dr. Spear.) 


Students not yet registered for a higher degree. 

Roman funerary architecture. J. S. Cassels. (Professor Toynbee.) 

The political literature of the Investiture contest with particular reference to the use 
made by its authors of historical material. C. R. Ligota. (W. Ullmann.) 

The relations between England and the Papacy during the twelfth century. G. Con- 
stable. (Professor Knowles.) 

The concept of ‘ ecclesia ? and its development from the mid-twelfth until the fourteenth 
century. G. H. W. Parker. (W. Ullmann.) 

Local government in eighteenth century Gloucestershire. Esther A. L. Moir. (Dr. 
Plumb.) 

The impact of Utopian thought (Owen, Fourier, St. Simon) on the social and economic 
developments of the nineteenth century. Hilda Hessel. (Professor Brogan.) 

The political attitude in English catholicism, 1870-1910. E. T. Le Fevour. (Pro- 
fessor Brogan.) 

German foreign policy, September 1937-September 1939. J. S. Conway. (F. H. 
Hinsley.) . * 

Spanish church history. J. N. Hillgarth. (W. O. Chadwick.) 

The development of American political institutions. S. A. Walkand. (Professor 
Brogan. 

a of the Midlands and South Wales coalfields. B. R. Mitchell. (Pro- 
fessor Postan.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The historical geography of Galatia from Phrygian to Byzantine times. I. W. Mac- 
Pherson. (Professor Jones.) 
The historical geography of Ireland. S. H. Cousens. (Mrs. Harriet G. Steers.) 


Ph.D. DURHAM. 


A study of the Roman army of Britain, a.D. 43-296. R. Winter. (E. B. Birley.) 

The Vallum. Brenda Swinbank. (E. B. Birley.) 

The Roman pottery of the north of Britain. J. P. Gillam. (E. B. Birley.) 

An investigation into the primipilares of the Roman army. B. Dobson. (E. B. 
Birley.) 
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Lewis de Beaumont, bishop of Durham, 1318-33, his life and episcopate. Jean Elders. 
(Dr. J. Conway Davies.) 

Walter Skirlaw, bishop of Durham, 1388-1406. His career and episcopate. M. G. 
Snape. (Dr. Conway Davies.) | i 

Cardinal Langley, statesman and bishop, 1399-1437. R. L. Storey. (Dr. Conway 
Davies.) 

Crown lands, 1399-1485, their alienation and resumption. B. P. Wolffe. (Dr. 
Conway Davies.) 

The theology of politics, with special reference to the controversy between Richard 
Hooker and his English opponents. B. Manuel. (W. A. Whitehouse.) 

Town life in Newcastle upon Tyne, 1715-45. H. D. Thorne. (J. R. Jones.) 

Daniel O’Connell and the movement for Roman catholic emancipation ; their connec- 
tion with and influence upon the contemporary liberal catholic movement in continental 
Europe. T. L. Lalley. (Professor W. L. Burn.) : 

The classes and classifications of English local archives. Barbara Alcorn. - (Dr. Conway 
Davies.) 


M.Litt. 

Roman provincial administration, in particular the administration of the frontier province 
of Mauretania Tingitana. J.E. H. Spaul. (E. B. Birley.) 

Roman military book-keeping. G. R. Watson. (E. B. Birley.) : 

The history and archaeology of Roman Chichester. Jane G. Pilmer. (Professor I. A. 
Richmond.) 

Bilingualism and its historical background in the Welsh border and south coastal counties. 
W. H. Rees. (Dr. Conway Davies.) i 

The history of the order of Saint John of Jerusalem in Scotland. A. Macdonald. 
(Professor Burn.) 

Bishop Bransford. R. M. Haines. (H.S. Offer.) 

Peter Chelcicky and the beginnings of the Unity of the Brethren. A.‘Turek. (Canon 
Professor S. L. Greenslade.) 

The educational system of the Inns of Court as it existed between 1400 and 1550. D. S. 
Bland. (Professor Burn.) 

The diocese of Durham in the reign of Elizabeth. Marjorie Graham. .(Dr. Conway 
Davies.) 

The history of representation in the city and county of Durham, 1675 to 1832. C. W. 
Daykin. (Dr. Conway Davies.) 

The impact of educational ideas on school education in the eighteenth century. Myrtle 
E, A. Boultwood. (Professor J. P. Tuck.) 

The political work of Joseph Cowen. K. G. E. Harris. (Professor E. Hughes.) 

The contribution of co-operative retail societies to welfare within the social framework 
of the north east coast area. P.*A. Darvill. (E. Allen.) 


M.A. 
Archery in the Roman world. D. J. F. Hill. 
The historical evidence for the extent and character of the church in Asia Minor in the 
first century A.D. H. T. Annear. 
The Roman town at Kenchester, Herefordshire. L. Buckroyd. 
Roman Chester—a reconsideration. T. F. Wright. 
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A study of the religions on Hadrian’s Wall. C. R. Norgate. 

An enquiry into the dating value of Roman coins in the’north of Britain. Rita Banner- 
man. 

Anglo-Norman letters and archives from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, 
with especial reference to the archives of the dean and chapter of Durham. J. L. 
Freer. 

The administration of the Staffordshire manor of Alrewas during the fourteenth century. 
Christine Adderley. 

Measures taken by the King to fortify and munition the royal castles of England between 
the years 1327 and 1345. A. J. Campbell. 

The process of schism in the English Church from 1549 to 1662. L. C. Stanbridge. 

Wesley and the Latitudinarians’ controversy on Grace. B. H. Smythe. 

Privateering in the Seven Years War. D. N. Topley. 

The life and thought of Alexander Knox, 1757-1831. J. T. A. Gunstone. 

An analysis of American political thought, 1776-84 as illustrated in the state constitu- 
tions. P. Lawrence. 

Germany in French opinion, 1815-40. G. J. Dobson. 

A study of the British consular service in the Levant, 1825-45. A. B. Cunningham. 

Alberdi and the making of the Argentine constitution. Nora C. Connolly. 

The history of the corporation and guilds of Morpeth, to c. 1830. J. R. Bibby. 

The repeal of the corn laws, 1845-46. R. Trees. 

The history of the development of the Church of South India, with reference to its theo- 
logical implications. P. G. S. Harrison. 

The development of the church in the diocese of Fukien, South China, 1850-1950. 
D. K. Akehurst. 

‘The Northern Reform Union, 1858-62. C. Muris. 

‘The influence of the Archbishops Randall Davidson, Cosmo Gordon Lang and William 
Temple upon the Anglican Church. G. A. Baker. 

The insurrectiôn in Jamaica, 1865. J. Ryan. 

The reaction of British to German colonial policy. W. Summerbell. 

Social and political development in the British West Indies, 1898-1948. Elizabeth K. 
Lomas. 

An examination of French trade unionism in the first half of the twentieth century and 
an enquiry into some of the problems facing it. T. Binks. 

The office of president during the presidency of F. D. Roosevelt. R. E. Morley. 

Land tenure among the Akan peoples of the Gold Coast. A. A. Y. Kyerematen. 

Rites and ceremonies of Islam in West Africa. N. A. Adedayo. 

The history and development of St. George’s Church, Leeds. : Rev. G. C. Birch. 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The Geographical significance of Cistercian foundations in England. R. A. Donkin. 
(M. R. G. Conzen.) 


M.Litt. 
Sixteenth-century Venezuela. A. Jefferies. (J. W. House.) 
Some aspects of the growth of Scandinavian trade with the north east coast of England 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; with special reference to the Scandinavian 


. 
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merchant and shipping community on Tyneside during that period. A. R. B. Fenwick. 
(E. D. McCallum.) 
The iron and steel industries of Tees-side, 1850-1938. K. H.R. Edwards. 


M.A. 
The geographical background of colonisation in South Africa. K. G. P. Eldridge. 
I. E. GRAHAM. 
(Assistant Registrar.) 
Ph.D. EDINBURGH. 


"T he status of women in the life of the church during the first three centuries. C. C. 
Ryrie. (Rev. Professor J. H. S. Burleigh and Professor M. Black.) 

The theological understanding of music in the eschatology and liturgy of the early church 
(first six centuries). A. S. Todd. (Rev. Professor T. F. Torrance and Dr. J. A. Lamb.) 

"The patriarchate of Alexandria and the see of Rome ; their relations as reflected in the 
life work of Athanasius. J. Douglas. (Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Adam Scott of Dryburgh. Rev. J. B. P. Bulloch. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and 
Professor W. C. Dickinson.) 

Feudal tenures in Scotland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Isabel A. Milne. 
(Professor Dickinson.) 

The Dominican Order in Scotland (with an appendix of unpublished documents). I. A. 
Ross. (Professor Dickinson.) 

Growth of the communes of the Romagna (Italy), in the later middle ages. D. F. Hogan. 
(Professor R. Pares and D. Hay.) 

The social structure of the church in the diocese of Durham during the later middle ages. 
R. Donaldson. (Professor Pares and D. Hay.) 

French fifteenth-century historiography, with special reference to the Compendium supra 
Francorum gestis a Pharamundo of Robert Gaugin and Paulus Aemilits. Katherine L. 
Davies. (Professor Pares and D. Hay.) 

The Scottish universities in the middle ages (1412-1560). J. Durkan. (Professor 
Dickinson and Dr. G. Donaldson.) 

Jacques le Fevre (1455?-1535) and the circle of humanists and reformers in the court of 
Marguerite d'Angouléme. A. J. Kling. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and D. Hay.) 

John Craig (1512?-1600), with special reference to his contribution to the upbuilding of 
the reformed church in Scotland. T. A. Kerr. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and Torrance.) 

The conception of the invisible church in Luther and Calvin : its originand significance. 
P. R. McKenzie. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and Torrance.) 

The doctrine of the Two Regiments in Luther's writings against the Turks. F. 
Schlingensiepen. (Rev. Professors Burleigh and Torrance.) 

Edition with commentary of MS. lectures of William Hay of Aberdeen, 1533-35. J.C. 
MacD. Barry. (Professor G. A. Montgomery, Rev. Professor Torrance and Dr. Donald- 
son.) 

The attitude of the Church of England to non-Anglican orders from the Reformation 
to the Tractarian Movement. J. B. Astles. (Rev. Professor Torrance and Rev. Canon 
Wimbush.) 

"The conception of the national church, with special reference to the Church of England. 
D. C, Wilson. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Canon Wimbush.) 
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The distribution of the monastic lands in the dioceses of Durham and Carlisle after the 
dissolution of the monasteries. P. M. Fraser. (Professor Pares and D. Hay.) 

The principles of worship of the reformed church in Scotland up to the Westminster 
Directory. W.G. McMillan. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Professor W. S. Tindal.) 
Education in Fife, from the Reformation to 1872. J. M. Beale. (Professor Dickin- 
son. 

David Dickson (1583?-1663), churchman and theologian. J. R. Rodman. (Rev. 
Principal (Emeritus) Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The development of Oliver Cromwell’s ecclesiastical thought, with special reference to 
the relation of church and state. R. B. Hamilton. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. 
Principal H. Watt.) 

The religious thought and work of John Howe (1630-1705). G. W. Crain. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Principal C. S. Duthie.) 

The Baptist movement in England in the late seventeenth century as reflected in the work 
-and thought of Benjamin Keach, 1640-1704. W. E. Spears, Jr. (Rev. Principal Watt 
and Rev. Principal Duthie.) 

The Savoy conference (1661). H. D. Garner. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Pro- 
fessor Burleigh.) 

Rev. John Anderson : his life and work (1670-1721). C. Campbell. (Rev. Pro- 
fessors Torrance and Burleigh.) 

A survey and critical review of the presbyterian-episcopalian controversy in Scotland from 
the Revolution Settlement till the Union of 1707, with a bibliography. T. Maxwell. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh and Professor Dickinson.) 

John Willison, exponent of eighteenth century evangelism. W. D. Pomeroy. (Rev. 
Professor Burleigh and Rev. Principal Watt.) 

William Wilson (1690-1741): churchman and theologian. G. W. Carson. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Dr. John Gill (1697-1771), theologian and churchman. R. E. Seymour, Jr. (Rev. 
Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

A study of popular disturbances in Britain, 1714-54. D. G. D. Isaac. (Professor 
Pares.) 

The social and evangelistic work of George Whitefield in America. J. D. Alexander. 
Jr. -(Rev. Professor Torrance and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

The attitude of Edward Gibbon toward ecclesiastical history. E. K. Roberts. (Rev. 
Professor Burleigh and the Very Rev. Principal J. Baillie.) 

The theology of Andrew Fuller and its relation to Calvinism. A. H. Kirkby. (Rev. 
Professor Burleigh and Rev. Professor Torrance). 

Thomas McCrie, D.D., churchman and historihn. P. C. Wotherspoon. (Rev. 
Professors Burleigh and Torrance.) 

The Scottish backgrounds of the founders of the reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America. H. B. Harrington. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Andrew Thomson, 1779-1831, leader of the evangelical revival in Scotland. J. W. 
Craven. (Rev. Professor Burleigh and Rev. Professor G. T. Thomson.) 

The development of the Sunday School movement in England from 1780 to 1880 in rela- 
tion to the state provision of education. J. K. Meir. (Rev. Principal Watt and Rev. Pro- 
fessor Tindal.) > 

Questions of church preferment and church reform, 1783-1830. J. H. Goodwin. 
(Professor Pares.) 
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The life, work and thought of John Angell James (1785-1859). A.G. Finch. (Rev. 
Principal (Emeritus) Watt and Rev. Principal Duthie.) 

The recruitment of the land forces in Great Britain, 1793-99. J. R. Western. .(Pro- 
fessor Pares.) 

The Westminster Committee and its place in early nineteenth-century social and consti- 
tutional development. W. E. Saxton. (Professor Pares.) 

The concept of divine immanence in the theology of the nineteenth century. W. J. S. 
Farris. (Very Rev. Principal Baillie and Rev. A. M. Fairweather.) 

The decline of the handloom weaving industry in Scotland. Brenda P. R. Stewart. 
(A. Birnie.) 

The voluntary controversy in the Church of Scotland, 1829-43 ; with particular refer- 
ence to its doctrinal and practical roots. A.B. Montgomery, Jr. (Rev. Principal Watt and 
Rev. Professor Burleigh.) 

Abolition of the East India Company’s monopoly, 1833. D. Eyles. (Professor Pares.) 

Social problems in the writings of Ludwig Anzengruber. Winifred M. Lim. (Pro- 
fessor E. C. Mason.) 

. Scottish national sentiment—1850 to the present day. I. F. Holroyd. (Professor 
Dickinson and Dr. Donaldson.) 

A history of the public library movement in Scotland from 1853 (with a short survey of 
the forerunners of the movement from 1699). W. R. Aitken. (Professor Dickinson and 
Dr. L. W. Sharp.) 

History of the schisms and unions of the United Presbyterian Church in North America. 
R. N. Montgomery. (Rev. Principal Watt.) 

The activities of the Scottish radical and working-class movements relating to the Ameri- 
can Civil War and their influence on British- American relations during that period. KR. M. 
Botsford. (Professor Pares, G. A. Shepperson and W. H. Marwick.) 

The Liberal Unionist party, 1886-92. J. K. Lindsay. (Professor Pares.) 

The ethical and religious outlook of James Keir Hardie. H. McH. Miller. (Rev. 
Professor T'indal and Rev. Professor Burleigh.) : 

The law and practice of succession to arms and dignities in Scotland. R. I. K. Mon- 
crieffe. (Professor G. A. Montgomery and Professor Dickinson.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 

Changes in the rural geography of Scotland in the eighteenth century as revealed specially 
by estate plans.‘ Betty Third. (Professor A. G. Ogilvie, Professor Dickinson and Dr. A. 
Geddes.) 

To determine the regional geography of the Highland estates forfeited and annexed to the 
Crown, 1746-84, with special reference to land use etc. A. G. Macpherson. (Professors 
Ogilvie and Dickinson and Dr. Geddes.) 

i C. H. STEWART. 
(Secretary to the University.) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WEST, EXETER, 


Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
The social and economic history of Exeter, 1634-88. W. B. Stephens. (Miss Mary 
Coate.) 
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M.A. (Lond. Ext.) 


An edition of the cartulary of St. Nicholas’ Priory, Exeter. J. G. Burgess. (Dr. F. 
Barlow.) 


William Cotton, bishop of Exeter, 1598-1621. E. C. W. French. (Miss Coate.) 
The Three Emperors’ Alliance, 1881-87. J. A. Finch. (Professor W. N. Medlicott.) 
Anglo-American relations, 1895-98, with special reference to the Venezuelan crisis. 


K. Evans. (Professor Medlicott.) 
Anglo-American relations, 1897-1901, with special reference to the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. G. W. Barrett. (Professor Medlicott.) 
Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 


The development of settlement in Cornwall and Devon in the Celtic period. W. L. D. 
Ravenhill. (Professor A. Davies.) 


W. N. MeDLICOTT. 


Ph.D. GLASGOW. 


"The administration of the diocese of Gloucester, 1541-1603. F. D. Price. (Professor 
A. Browning.) 


'The Whig junto and its significance in English aton 1693-1714. A. K. Powis. 
(Professor Browning.) 


Eighteenth century provincial society in England. R. I. James. (Professor Browning.) 


The origins of the political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson. E. Wright. (Professor 
Browning.) 


Parliamentary reform movements in Scotland, 1815-32. W. Ferguson. (Professor 
J. D. Mackie.) 


The first Hague peace conference, 1899. Ella J. W. Scott. (Professor Browning.) 
The diplomatic struggle to secure allies by the belligerent powers, 1914-18. W. 
Gottlieb. (Profesor Browning.) 


B.Litt. 


A history of elementary education in Glasgow prior to 1872. J.T. Robertson. (Pro- 
fessor Mackie and Professor S. D. Nisbet.) 


A. BROWNING. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, HULL. 


The grange system in some Yorkshire abbeys. Patricia B. Atkinson. (F. W. Brooks.) 


West Riding social problems in the sixteenth certtury. J. Butt. (Professor A. G. 
Dickens.) 


Religious and social problems in Yorkshire, c. 1603-40. J. A. Newton. (Professor 
Dickens.) 


The social history of the East Riding, 1603-60. H. I. B. Dunton. (Professor Dickens.) 
A. G. Dickens. 


Ph.D. LEEDS. 


‘The archiepiscopal sees in England from Saint Augustine to Saint Dunstan. Canon 
J. W. Lamb. (Professor J. Le Patourel.) 
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The salt trade, c. 1150—. 1450. P. M. Tillott. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The English administration of the county of Panthieuy 1360—69. Sheila B. Challenger. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) 

The manor of Spofforth, 1442-1815. E. J. Fisher. (Professor Le Patourel.) 

The administration of Yorkshire from the abolition of the Council of the North to the 
Restoration, 1641-60. G. C. F. Forster. (A. H. Dainton.) . 

An enquiry into the legislation of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries concerning the 
welfare of young persons (14—20). J. E. Coleclough. (Professor G. P. Chapman.) 

John Foster’s : a study in the history of a wool textile firm in the nineteenth century, 
1819-90. E. Sigsworth. (M. W., Beresford and Professor A. J. Brown.) 

The last phase of chartism, with special reference to the life of Ernest Jones. Katherine 
G. Thompson. (Professor Chapman.) 

The history of trade unionism in the wool textile industry. Mary J. Taylor. (L. G. 
Johnson.) 

The development of local government in Leeds between 1889 and 1939. Jean Thompson. 
(A. H. Hanson.) 


M.A. 

The political ideas of Cardinal Humbert and the reform of the papacy. J. T. I. Gilchrist. 
(Professor Le Patourel.) 

Sheep and wool in the Norfolk farming economy, c. 1450-1750. K. J. Allison. (M.W. 
Beresford.) 

The economic history of Upper Airedale and Wharfedale through parish records, 
1500-1800. Margaret Slack. (M. W. Beresford.) 

The recruitment of apprentices in York in relation to the economic conditions of the 
period c. 1590-1800. V. M. Black. (M.W. Beresford.) 

Aspects of the prosperity and development of some wool textile firms in the nineteenth 
century. K. V. Pankhurst. (Professor Brown.) : 

The structure of politics in the West Riding of Yorkshire in the age of Peel. H. Fair- 
hurst. (C. Collyer.) 

Chartism in the West Riding, 1832-48. J. A. Mackinnon. (Professor Chapman.) 

The credit structure of the wool textile industry (1850-1914). A.J. Topham. (Pro- 
fessor Brown and W. T. Newlyn.) 

The opposition within the Liberal and Labour parties to the foreign policy of the Liberal 
governments, 1906-14. E. C. Sterne. (C. Collyer.) 

Railway building and the effect on the economic and social life of some Yorkshire dales. 
H. W. Parris (M. W. Beresford.) 

The development of statutory services in child welfare. Patricia Hill. (W. G. Head.) 

The parliamentary representation of Grimsby, with special reference to the economic 
development of the town. C. H. Sellars. (Professor Chapman.) 

A study of the changes in „the social and occupational backgrounds of members of the 
house of commons between 1918 and 1939. A. E. Sanderson. (H. V. Wiseman.) 

"The effect of post-war legislation on the functional relations between central and local 
government. Sheila Baker. (A. H. Hanson.) 

Problems of local government in a West Riding town. Barbara Clarke. (A. H. 
Hanson.) 


M.Com. 
Parliamentary enclosure in the West Riding. W. S. Rodgers. (M. W. Beresford.) 
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Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The relationships between land settlements, tenurial systems and land utilisation in the 
Conway Clwyd district of North Wales, with special reference to the transition from feudo- 
tribal to modern concepts of land tenure. G.R. J. Jones. (Professor A. V. Williamson.) 


M.A. 
Mining subsidence in relation to the economic geography of the Yorkshire coalfield. J. F. 
Mellor. (Professor R. F. Peel and Dr. J. F. Fowler.) 


Guy CHAPMAN, A. J. Brown, AND A. V. WiLLIAMSON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER. 


Ph.D. (Lond. Ext.) 
Immigration in the eastern counties in the later fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Mary Jennings. (H. P. R. Finberg.) 
The enclosure movement in Leicestershire. H. G. Hunt. (H. P. R. Finberg.) 
M.A. (Lond. Ext.) 
The growth and administration of large landed estates in Leicestershire, 1660-1873. 
Nora Latham. (H. P. R. Finberg.) 


J. Simmons. 


PhD. LIVERPOOL. 


The early Hellenistic period, with special reference to the life of Demetrius Poliorcetes. 
L. C. Smith. (Professor F. W. Walbank.) ` 
The foreign policy of Edward I. Elsa Ebeling. (Professor G. Barraclough.) 


M.A. 

The rise of the English merchants from the expulsion of the Jews to the Peace of Bretigny. 
Ann K. Pattison. ° (Professor Barraclough.) 

Religious life in Chester in the later middle ages. D. H. Jones. (Professor Barra- 
clough.) 

English ecclesiastical courts in the later middle ages. C. E. Welch. (Professor 
Barraclough.) 

The accounts of Henry of Derby. Mary G. McLoughlin. (Professor Barraclough.) 

The life and opinions of Henry Dodwel, 1641-1711. I. Hannon. (Professor M. A. 
Thomson.) 

Parliament and foreign policy, 1715-39. G. C. Gibbs. (Professor Thomson.) 

The Dardanelles expedition of 1807. R. G. Gwilliam. (Professor Thomson and 
A. N. Ryan.) i ; 

Correspondence relating to the activities of the first Marquis of Anglesey in electoral 
affairs in the counties of Caernarvon and Anglesey, 1836-32. L. Jones. (Professor 
Thomson and Mrs. Irene Collins.) 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 
Studies in the historical geography of Shropshire. V. A. Saunders. (Professor W. 
Smith.) 
Dezan oF THE FAcurTY or Arts, M. A. THomson, F. W. WALBANE AND W, SMITH. 
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PhD. .LONDON.! 


‘Topography, movement and supply in the warfare of ancient Greece, south of Thessaly 
and Epirus. W.W. Cruickshank. (Professor A. D. Momigliano.) 

Military and naval administration in Athens in the fourth century 8.c., including finance. 
L. Yehya. (Professor Momigliano.) 

Indo-Greek period of Indian history, first and second centuries 8.c. A. Narian. (Dr. 
A. L. Basham.) 

The career of Harsa, a.D. 590-648. Mrs. Devahuti Singhal. (Dr. Basham.) 

The frontier problems of the Heracleian dynasty, with special reference to the second half 
of the seventh century. A. Sharf. (Professor Joan M. Hussey.) 

Relations between the Burmese and China in the eighth century. M. Blackmore. (Pro- 
fessor D. G. E. Hall) 

The architecture of early Latin Gospel Books before a.p. 800. P. M. McGurk. 
(Professor F. Wormald.) 

The Byzantine naval revival in the tenth century. R. H. Dolley. (Professor R. H. J. 
Jenkins.) 

The Buwayhid dynasty of Baghdad, 356—447 a.n. (966-1055 a.D.) M. Kabir. 
(H. C. Bowen.) 

Early charters and rentals of Christchurch, Canterbury. W. G. Urry. (Professor 
R. R. Darlington.) 

The Paterikon of the monastery of Caves as a source for Kievan monasticism. Muriel 
Heppell. (Professor Hussey.) | 

The king’s government and episcopal vacancies in the eleventh to fourteenth centuries. 
Margaret E. Howell. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 

‘The development of the knight class in England from the Norman conquest to the end 
of the fourteenth century. R. B. K. Petch. (Professor C. H. Williams.) 

History of the civilisation of Assam to the twelfth century. P. C. Chaudhury. (Dr. 
Basham.) 

Twelfth-century English illuminations (St. Albans) P. E. Lasko. (Professor 
Wormald.) i 

Studies on the traditional historiography of the Maronites in the period, 1100-1516. 
K. S. Salibi. (Professor B. Lewis.) 

English thirteenth-century foliage sculpture. Pamela Reeves. (Professor Wormald.) 

The genesis of Mongol administration. D. G. Maitland Muller. (Professor 
Lewis.) 

Ireland's contribution to the armies of England in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
J. F. Lydan. (Professor Edwards.)' 

Aspects of the social and constitutional development of the city of London, 1216-1337. 
G. A. Williams. (T. F. Reddaway.) 

The treatment of history by medieval Indian Muslim historians, with special reference to 
Barni, Afif, Amir Khusrau, Isami and Yahya bin Almad Sihrindi. P. Hardy. (Pro- 
fessor C. H. Philips.) ` 

Russo-Italian relations from 1261 to 1698. Z. Organschi. (Professor R. R. Betts.) 


2 The list for the University of London has been compiled in the office of the Buletin from 
information supplied by the various schools and colleges of the University. As regards External 
degrees, it 18 not possible to ascertain the names and precise subjects of all candidates. 
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The working of the statute of mortmain in the reign of Edward I. Elizabeth Weigel. 
(Professor T. F. T. Plucknett.) 

. The life and works of Adam of Easton, O.S.B. L. J. MacFarlane. (Professor Ed- 
wards and W. A. Pantin.) 

The London fur trade in the later middle ages, with special reference to the Skinners’ 
Company. Elizabeth M. Veale. (Professor Williams, Miss Eleonora Carus-Wilson 
and T. F. Reddaway.) 

Historical studies on the Jud ' 4/-Ghumr of Ibn Hajar. H. Habashi. (Professor Lewis.) 

The levying of clerical subsidies, 1400-83, in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield. 
Audrey M. Taylor. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) 

An edition of Nicholas Honet's Histoire de la Reyne Arthemise. Celia J. Tate. (Miss 
Marian J. Tooley.) ' 

The manor of Stepney, 1400-1600. K.G. T. McDonnell. (Miss Carus-Wilson.) 

Alien settlement in England, 1485-1558. T. G. Wyatt. (Dr. Alwyn Ruddock.) 

The career of Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state, 1513-77. Mary C. Dewar. (Pro- 
fessor S. T. Bindoff.) 

Somerset in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Phyllis H. Hembry. (Professor 
Bindoff.) 

The life, trade and correspondence of John Johnson, merchant of the Staple. Barbara 
Winchester. (Dr. Ruddock.) 

Studies in Irish administration, 1547—71. T. B. Lyons. (Professor J. E. Neale.) 

The administration of the Elizabethan army in Ireland. B. I. Trainor. (Professor 
Neale.) 

The origin, history and character of the pacta conventa of Henri de Valois, king of 
Poland. P. Skwarczynski. (Professor Betts.) 

England's trade with Spain in the first half of the seventeenth century. H. W. Taylor. 
(F. J. Fisher.) 

Richard Knolles’ History of the Turks. V.J. Parry. (Professor Lewis.) 

The trade ofthe English East India Company in India, 1600-36. J. B. Harrison. 
(Professor Philips.) 

Government borrowing under the first two Stuarts (1603-40). R. Ashton. (Pro- 
fessor T. S. Ashton and Professor R. H. Tawney.) 

Puritan theory and practice of colonisation, 1620-90. Joan E. M: Bellord. (Professor 
G. S. Graham.) 

The Dutch in Ceylon, 1638-58. K. Goonewardena. (Professor Hall.) 

Parish life and organisation in the City of London, 1640-85. Agnes E. Roberts. (T. F. 
Reddaway.) 

Relations between the Presbyterian clergy and parliament, 1640-49. J. G. McAree. 
(R. C. Latham.) 

State intervention in education in England, 1660-1700. Doris E. L. Spicer. (Dr. 
Hans and A. C. F. Beales.) i 

The English public revenue, 1660-88. C. D. Chandaman. (Professor A. V. 
Judges.) 

The administration of Ireland from the Restoration to the Revolution. W. H. C. 
Smith. (Professor J. G. Edwards and R. B. Pugh.) 

Local government in St. Marylebone, 1688-1835. F. H. W. Sheppard. (T. F. 
Reddaway.) 

The Secretary at War, 1690-1714. I.F. Burton. (Dr. R. W. Greaves.) 
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The life of Zachary Pearce, 1690-1774. W.S. Andrews. (Professor Williams.) 

The New England trade in naval stores in the eighteenth century. J. J. Malone. 
(Professor Graham.) 

Thé intendants of France in the eighteenth century. G. J. de C. Mead. (Dr. Cobban.) 

Public and official reaction towards the Dutch alliance during the War of the Spanish 
Succession. D. S. Coombs. (Professor G. J. Renier.) 

The East India Company and the economy of Bengal, 1704-40. S. Bhattacharyya. 
(Professor Philips.) 

The work of Henry Newman as secretary of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1709-43. L. W. Cowie. (Dr. Greaves.) 

Colonial Georgia in British policy, 1732-63. T. R. Reese. (Professor Graham.) 

The social economy of extra-metropolitan Middlesex, 1750-1870. S. Pickering. 
(H. L. Beales.) 

The armed neutrality of 1780 (Anglo-Russian relations). Isobel M. Schapiro. (Pro- 
fessor Renier.) 

"The formation and implementation of British foreign policy ; the foreign office and 
diplomatic service, 1782-93. J. F. Kerslake. (Dr. Cobban.) 

Calonne and the counter-revolution, 1787-92. J. A. Johnson. (Dr. Cobban.) 

The influence and interpretation of Rousseau, 1789-91. Joan Bedale. (Dr. Cobban.) 

The relations of the British government and the French royalists, 1789-1802. N.F. 
Richards, (Dr. Cobban.) 

The composition and characteristics of the Girondin party. M. J. Sydenham. (Dr. 
Cobban.) 

French journals and the royalist movement after the fall of Robespierre. H. Mitchell. 
(Dr. Cobban.) 
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Indo-Chinese trade. Ch’en Tsu Lung. (O. P. N. B. van der Sprenkel.) 
Development of socialist thought and activity in China. Z. K. Lam. (O. P. N. B. 

van der Sprenkel.) 
Soviet diplomacy in Asia. P. Misra. (Dr. Bolsover.) 
Darwinism in English political thought. G. E. Maude. (Professor Smellie.) 


M.A. (Ext.) 
The life and times of Admiral Rodney. H. C. Malkin. 


M.Se. (Econ.) 


An analysis of legal institutions in pre-republican China, with special reference to those 
of the Ch'ing period, 1655-1911. Sybille M. van der Sprenkel. (Professor Ginsberg 
and M. Freedman.) 

The industrial development of south London, 1700-1850. R. J. Hartridge. (Pro- 
fessor Ashton.) 

The influence of the growth of London upon Godalming and Woking. A. E. Perry. 
(Dr. R. J. Harrison-Church.) 

Howards, manufacturing chemists, the growth and‘development of the firm, 1797-1837, 
in relation to the revolution in the chemical industry. A. W. Slater. (F. J. Fisher and 
Professor Ashton.) 

The economic and social development of extra-metfopolitan Middlesex during the 
nineteenth century, 1800-1914. M. Rees. (Dr. Ashworth.) 

Origins and achievements of Winchester College pupils, 1800-1920. T. J. H. Bishop. 
(Professor Glass.) 

History of the idea of comparative government in the nineteenth century. Jacqueline 
M. Clarke. (Professor Smellie.) 

British Middle Eastern relations in the twentieth century. H. H. Eastman. (Professor 
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The Anglo-Egyptian treaty, 1936. A. R. A. Gherson. (Professor Manning.) 

Relations between the United States and the League of Nations. C. Chowdhury. 
(R. J. Martin Wight.) 

British and French attitudes towards nationalist movements in colonial and semi-colonial 
territories. P. Brodetsky. (W. Pickles.) 

The workings of parliament : speakership of the house of commons. P. G. Mavalankar. 
(R. Bassett.) 

The political aspects of foreign oil interests in Iran, with special reference to Anglo- 
Iranian relations. G. R. Nikpay. (G. L. Goodwin and R. J. Martin Wight.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
` The evolution of settlement in New Zealand. J.S. Duncan. (Professor R. Buchanan.) 

The port of Chester. C. Armour. (Professor H. C. Darby.) 

Historical geography of the paper making industry in England. A. H. Shorter. (Pro- 
fessor A. Davies.) 

Historical geography of north-west Middlesex. D. F. A. Kiddle. (Miss Elia M. J. 
Campbell.) 

The sea ports and maritime trade of Kent and Sussex, 1650-1750. J. H. Andrews. 
(K. Buchanan.) f 

South-west London. P. R. W. Haunton. (Dr. A. E. Moodie.) 

A study of settlement and land utilisation in the Gower peninsula during the last two 
hundred years. J. C. Grove. (Dr. H. C. K. Henderson.) 

A study in human geography of Oxfordshire, c. 1800. Audrey M. Lambert. (Pro- 
fessor East.) 

Hertfordshire : population movements since 1801. D. J. M. Hooson. (Dr. M. Wise.) 

Changes in the distribution of population in Indiana, U.S.A. W. D. Pattison. (Pro- 
fessor Darby.) 

Changes in the upper limit of settlement in the Eastern Alps. K. A. Sinnhuber. (Pro- 
fessor Darby.) i 


Ph.D. (Faculty of Economics.) 
The alluvial marshlands of the lower Thames estuary since 1750—a study in changing 
use patterns. B. E. Cracknell. (Professor Buchanan and Professor East.) 
A comparative study of the development of Brentford and Old Isleworth. J. T. Field- 
ing. (Professor L. D. Stamp and R. R. Rawson.) 


M.A. 

Historical geography of Dorset. . B. W. Langlands. (Dr. Wise.) 

The reclamation of the Danish heath lands. Pauline Sheen. (Dr. W. R. Mead.) 

The changing rural population of England and Wales. S. W. E. Vince. (Professor 
Stamp.) . 

The development of settlement in the middle Trent valley with special reference to 
Burton-upon-Trent. A. J. Halliday. (Dr. Wise.) 

Maps of Kent. B. Westmarland. (Miss Campbell.) 

The settlement geography of north Essex. T. F. A. Wiseman. (Dr. Moodie.) 

The influence of railways on the urban geography of north-east Kent. G. A. Vincent. 
(Professor East.) 

The industrial geography of north-west Kent. W. M. Spooner. (Professor East.) 
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Settlement patterns and population distribution in Shropshire. K. C. Riley. (Dr. 
Henderson.) 

Landscape gardens in the Chilterns, 1720-1820. H. C. Prince. (Professor Darby.) 

Geographical aspects of eastern Herefordshire in the nineteenth century. W. J. Webb. 
(Dr. Henderson.) 

History of Essex agriculture in the nineteenth century. J. G. Skinner. (Dr. Hender- 
son.) 

Development of the chief towns of Lindsey, north Lincolnshire, from 1850. D. 
Shucksmith. (Professor East.) 
m d RE geography of the Chilterns, c. 1840. F. D. Hartley. (Professor 

arby.) 

The effects of war on the location of the French cotton industry since 1870. J. A. 

Pearce. (Dr. Harrison Church.) 


MSc. 
A chronology of natural phenomena and natural calamities. D. J. Schove. (Professor 
M. M. Postan.) 
The markets of Shropshire-and associated urban development. Winifred M. Moisley. 
(A. E. Smailes.) 
Settlement geography of part of north Kent. Miss D. Abrahams. (Dr. Moodie.) 
Democratic trends in Leicestershire. T. J. Chandler. (Professor East.) 


MANCHESTER. 


Ph.D. 

The agricultural history of Cheshire, 1750-1850. Clarice S. Davies. (Dr. T. S. 
Willan.) 

The economic and social development of Stockport, 1750-1850. Phyllis M. Giles. 
(Professor A. Redford and Dr. W. H. Chaloner.) 

The foreign policy of Lord Sandwich, 1763-65. F. Spencer. (Professor Sir Lewis 
Namier.) 

The economic history of the British iron industry, 1784-1879. A. Birch. (Dr. 
Chaloner.) 

Spencer Perceval at the treasury, 1807-12. D. E. Gray. (Professor Namier.) 

The Loch-Egerton papers, 1837—60—the administration of the Bridgewater estate. 
F. C. Mather. (Professor Redford.) i i 


M.A. z 

Romano-British military architecture. A. Warhurst. (Professor D. Atkinson.) 

The organisation and disposition of the Roman army in Britain in the second and third 
centuries. J. Maiden. (V. R. d'A. Desborough.) 

The activities of rural deans in England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. J. 
Foster. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

Gilbert Glanvill, bishop of Rochester, 1185-1214, and the relationship of the see of 
Rochester to Canterbury, to 1238. J. Moule. (Professor Cheney.) 

The administration of the province of York under Archbishop Geoffrey, 1191—1212. 
J. F. Addison. (Professor Cheney.) 
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The development of armour in Europe during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, with 
special reference to England. C. Blair. (Professor Cheney and Professor J. S. Roskell.) 

The parliamentary representation of the county of Lancaster in the reign of Edward II. 
E. Fox. (Professor Cheney and Professor Roskell.) 

Lancashire knights of theshire in the parliamentsof Edward III. R.D. Johnson. (Pro- 
fessor Cheney and Professor Roskell.) 

The estates of William Farington of Worden, 1537-1610. A.J. Atherton. (Dr. Willan.) 

The activities of Bernadino de Mendoza, Spanish ambassador at London, 1578-84. M. 
Alvarez. (J. W. Rees and Dr. Willan.) 

Elizabethan Recusancy in Cheshire. K. R. Wark. (Dr. Willan.) 

The parliamentary surveys of crown lands in Lancashire. Ena Platt. (Dr. Willan.) 

The members of the northern counties to Richard Cromwell's parliament. G. V. 
Chivers. (D. H. Pennington.) 

The history of the parliamentary Poll Book. G. Cunningham. (Professor Namier.) 

The ethical and political ideas of the Hanoverian dissenters. W. Connelly. (Rev. 
€. W. Dugmore.) 

The parliamentary representation of East Retford, Newark and Pontefract, 1754-68. 
C. Bradley. (Professor Namier.) 

The social and economic development of the Lake District, 1750-1815. D. Berry. 


(Professor Redford.) 

Newcastle and his connections in Sussex, 1754-68. Margaret M. Cramp. (Professor 
Namier.) 

The life and political career of Couthon. D. S. Bain. (Professor Namier and H. 
Monteagle.) 


Parliamentary elections in Essex, 1761-68. A. Pickersgill. (Professor Namier.) 

Cumberland and Carlisle parliamentary elections, 1761-80. B. Bonsall. (Professor 
Namier.) 

Plans for the reconciliation of the English American colonies, 1763-83. R. T. Uns- 
worth. (Professor Namier.) m 

An early attempt at practical socialism : les enragés during the French Revolution, 
1789-94. R. B. Rose. (Dr. A. J. Bourde.) 

Social and economic development in Keighley, 1815-82. Margaret Balmer. (Pro- 
fessor Redford.) 

British industrial enterprises in Germany, 1815—71. F. W. Chandler. (Professor 
Redford and Dr. W. O. Henderson.) 

The career of Joseph Rayner Stephens in relation to the social and political movements 
of his time. H. S. Brinsley. (Professor Redford.) 

John Owens as a Manchester merchant, 1821-46. Frances M. Brice. (Professor 
Redford.) 

The effect of the parliamentary Reform Act of 1832 upon the business interests in the 
house of commons, with special reference to the parliaments of 1831 and 1833. N. A. 
Jepson. (Professor Namier and Professor Redford.) 

The organisation of the cotton industry between 1850 and 1880, with special reference 
to the firm of Strutt. D. A. Farnie. (Professor Redford.) 

Henry George and British reform movement. P. d’A. Jones. 

Anglo-French commercial relations, 1860-1914. K. B. Clayton. (Dr. Henderson 
and Dr. Chaloner.) 

The parliamentary representatives of Yorkshire and Lancashire in the period 1880-92. 
R. S. Hosie. (Professor Namier.) 
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The Egyptian question in Anglo-French relations, 1888-96. M. Clarke. (Professor 
Namier.) % . 

The effect of social changes on public worship in Lancashire in the late nineteenth century. 
D. A. Edwards. (Rev. C. W. Dugmore.) | 

The sugar beet and sugar refining industry in the United Kingdom, 1900-52. E. D. 
Altschuler. (Dr. Chaloner.) 

Ciani and the d problem, 1918-39. Shirley M. Speke. (Dr. Henderson.) 

e economic and social policy of the Conservative party during the period 191 < 

S. G. Lees. (Dr. Chaloner) ss e E adis 


Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

The Leintwardine area of Herefordshire : its physical features, land use and distribution 
of population. D. G. Bayliss. (T. W. Freeman.) 

Geographical features in the growth of Middleton (Lancashire. A. H. Leigh. (T.W. 
Freeman.) 

Nucleated and dispersed settlement in selected areas of the Gold Coast Colony and East 
Africa. Marion Johnson. (T. W. Freeman.) 

Eccles : a study in town development. Audrey E. Lumb. (T. W. Freeman.) 

Land use and population distribution in the Lea valley between Hertford and Harpenden. 
J. A. Hargreaves. (T. W. Freeman.) 

Towns of the vale of Clwyd : a study in historical geography. Margaret M. Worth- 
ington. (Miss Dorothy Sylvester and T. W. Freeman.) 


C. R. Cuzury AND T. W. FREEMAN. 


PhD. NOTTINGHAM. 


A study of the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire members of parliament, 1688-1760. 
F. H. Copplestone. (Professor A.-C. Wood and W. R. Fryer.) 

A history of the Nottingham Boys High School. A.W. Thomas. (Professor Wood.) 

Agricultural trends in the eighteenth century, with special reference to the estates of the 
duke of Kingston. G. Mingay. (Dr. J. D. Chambers.) 

The private correspondence of the third duke of Portland, with special reference to politi- 
cal developments during the period, 1765-82. D. J. Turner. (W. R. Fryer.) 

A study of the middleman in industry in the second half of the nineteenth century, based 
on the papers of George Spencer Moulton, 1853-95. P. Payne. (Dr. Chambers.) 

The history of the Nottinghamshire-Derbyshire coalfield, with special reference to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. R. Smith. (Dr. Chambers.) 


M.A. 
Parliamentary representation of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire in the fifteenth century. 
Elizabeth A. Ayres. (Professor J. S. Roskell.) 
The functioning of the archidiaconal courts in Nottinghamshire in the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries. R. G. Riley. (Professor Wood and Professor J. Marsh.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The railway as a factor in the location of industry in the Fast Midlands. G. E. Bell. 
(Professor K. C. Edwards.) . 
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M.A. 
The urban development of Loughborough. Gladys H. Wedlock. - (Professor Edwards.) 
Ports of the Wash in the seventeenth century. P. Fordham. (Dr. G. J. Fuller.) 
The development of King’s Lynn from the mid-eighteenth century to the present day. 
G. Dixon. (Dr. Fuller.) 


M.Sc. (Lond.) (Ext.) 
The Anglesey region : a study in regional and historical geography. F. A. Barnes. 


(Professor Edwards.) 
A. C. Woop, J. D. CHamsers AND K. C. Epwarps. 


D.Phil. OXFORD.! 


The occupation of Palestine during -the third and second millennia 8.c. in the light of 
place-name evidence. B.S. J. Isserlin. (Dr. O. R. Gurney.) 

The political geography and administrative divisions of the lands east of the Tigris from 
Lakes Van and Urmia to the Persian Gulf from the time of Sargon of Akkad to the end of the 
Achaemenid Dynasty. P. Hulin. (Professor S. Smith.) 

Milling and Baking techniques in the Greek and Roman world in classical antiquity 
(500 B.c.—300 A.D.) L.A. Moritz. (Dr. G. E. F. Chilver.) 

The significance of a reconstructed Chu Shu Chi nien for fifth- and fourth-century s.c. 
Chinese history. G. Bownas. (W. A. C. H. Dobson.) 

A history of Roman epicureanism. C. L. Neudling. (Professor A. Momigliano.) 

"The development of Rome's methods in dealing with non-Roman peoples during the 
Republic, and the principles to be discerned therein. J. Pinsent. (Professor H. M. Last.) 

Foreign clientelae in Roman domestic and foreign politics (201-61 m.c.) E. Badian. 
(Professor R. Syme.) 

The functions and organisation of the Roman army and the terms of Service in it, from 
146 B.C. to A.D. 14. P. J. Cuff. (C. E. Stevens.) 

Italy and the West in the Triumviral period : the social and economic basis of the Augus- 
tan system. W. C. G. Schmitthenner. (Professor Syme.) 

The aes coinage of Rome and its subsidiary mints in the West, a.n. 68-98, with special 
reference to mint organisation, to relative frequency of types and to their consequent inter- 
pretation. C. M. Kraay. (Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland.) 

Roman administration in Mesopotamia (L. Sept. Severus to Theodosius I) A. L. 
Sandys-Wood. (A. N. Sherwin-White.) 

The ministry of teaching in the christian church to the death of St. Augustine. G. F. 
Hollinghurst. (Professor C. Jenkins.) 3 

The development of Italian administration c. 900-980. D. A. Bullough. (J. M. 
Wallace-Hadrill.) 

The honour and earldom of Warwick, 1066-1268. Isabel A. Milne. (H. M. Colvin.) 

A study of the earldom of Hereford in the twelfth century, with an appendix of illustrative 
documents. D. G. Walker. (H. M. Colvin.) 


1 The list for the University of Oxford has been compiled in the office of the Bs//ezin from 
information supplied by the Secretary of Faculties of the University of Oxford and from the official 
lists published in the Oxford University Gazette. 
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The place of English castles in administrative and military organisation, 1154-1216, with 
special reference to the reign of John. R. A. Brown. (Professor C. R. Cheney.) 

A critical study and edition of the biographies of St. Edmund of Abingdon, archbishop of 
Canterbury. C. H. Lawrence. (Professor Sir Maurice Powicke.) 

The Anglo-Welsh wars, 1217-67 : with special reference to military developments. 
R. F. Walker. (Professor J. G. Edwards.) 

A life of William of Ockham. C.K. Brampton. (Professor E. F. Jacob.) 

The Cirurgia Magna of Brunus Longoburgensis : a critical edition. Susan P. Carring- 
ton. (F. Sherwood Taylor.) 

The borough and the merchant community of Ipswich, 1317-1422. G. H. Martin. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

The careers of medieval university students as illustrated by Scotsmen at universities 
between 1340 and 1410. D. E. R. Watt. (Professor Jacob.) 

The English navy, 1369-89. J. W. Sherborne. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

‘The crown lands and the parliamentary acts of resumption, 1399-1495. B. Wolffe. 
(Professor J. S. Roskell.) 

The estates of Battle Abbey and their management in the later middle ages. T. H. 
Ashton. (R. V. Lennard.) 

The privy seal in the early fifteenth century. A. L. Brown. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

Some aspects of the work of the English ‘nation’ at the Council of Constance, till the 
election of Martin V. C. M. B. Crowder. (Professor Jacob.) 

The government of the states of the Church under Martin V. P. D. Partner. (Pro- 
fessor Jacob.) 

The royal household, 1437-60. G. L. Harriss. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

Acts of attainder and forfeitures, 1459-1509. J. K. Bates. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The estates of Norwich cathedral priory. E. Stone. (Professor Cheney.) 

The development of the institutions of public finance at Florence during the last fifty 
years of the republic, c. 1480-1530. L. F. Marks. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

The Merchant Adventurers in the first half of the sixteenth century. P. H. Ramsey. 
(Professor J. D. Mackie.) 

' English borough representation 1509-58 M. G. Price. (Professor R. B. Wern- 
ham. 

Hadleigh Church, Suffolk, as illustrating English church life from the Reformation to the 
nineteenth century. Dorothy M. B. Snow. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The organisation and development of cathedral worship in England since the Reforma- 
tion. P.C. Moore. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The changing composition of the class of larger landowners in Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Northamptonshire, between the Reformation and the Civil War illustrated by 
special study of the economic history of the Verney, Spencers and Dormer families. — T. 
Hallinan. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

Enclosures in England. W. E. Tate. (Professor G. Chapman.) 

Archbishop Richard Bancroft, 1544-1610. S. Day. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The Council in the Marches of Wales during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. P. H. 
Williams. (Professor Jacob.) 

: Studies in the personnel of English central administration and their conditions of service, 
1625-42. G. E. Aylmer. (Professor R. H. Tawney.) 
Christopher Love. W. T. Williams. (Professor Jenkins.) 
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The influence of national politics on the government and constitution of the City of 
London, 1640-42. Valerie L. Pearl. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

The political career of Henry Marten, with special reference to the origins of republi- 
canism in the Long Parliament. C. M. Williams. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

The life of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, Bt. (1650-1721), bishop of Bristol, Exeter and 
Winchester. J. E. T. Egg. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The career and writings of Charles Davenant (1656-1714). D. A. G. Waddell. 
(Dr. G. N. Clark.) 

Hugh Serenus Cressy, O.S.B. His influence in the Restoration period, 1660—74. 
R. H. Kiernan. (B. FitzGibbon.) | 

The naval side of King William’s War. The opening phase—February 13th, 1688/9, 
to December, 1691. E. B. Powley. (C. T. Atkinson.) 

Richard Rawlinson, collector, antiquary and topographer. B. J. Enright. (Dr. W. O. 

"The Whig Junto in relation to the development of party politics and party organisation, 
1693-1714. E. L. Ellis. (D. Ogg.) 

Economic aspects of the building of great houses on some English estates in the eighteenth 
century. R. A. C. Parker. (Professor H. J. Habakkuk.) 

The political life and influence of Joseph Addison. P. H. B. O. Smith. (Professor D. 
Nichol Smith.) 

Selina, countess of Huntingdon. M. Francis. (Professor Jenkins.) 

A comparative study of the early Wahhabi doctrines and contemporary reform movements 
in Indian Islam. M. A. Bari. (Professor H. A. R. Gibb.) 

History of the diocese of Oxford, 1738-59. Episcopate of Dr. Thomas Secker. 
H. A. L. Jukes. (Professor Jenkins.) 

Anthony Todd and the British post office, 1738-98. K. L. Ellis. (W. C. Costin.) 

The establishment of the Pelham régime. J. B. Owen. (Professor Sir Lewis Namier.) 

The development of economic theory and policy in England, 1760-1800. S. Letchford. 
(Professor Habakkuk.) 

Development of production techniques in Birmingham, 1760-1851. J. R. Immer. 
(A. Briggs.) ` 

Constitutional history of the Church of England in Canada. M. R. Kingsford. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) ` 

Hegel’s minor political works. Z. A. Pelczynski. (M. B. Foster.) 

The political career of Joseph Hume, M.P., 1777-1855. A. H. Graham. (S. E. 
Finer.) 

The educational policy of the Fast India Company, 1781-1854. J. G. Bowen. (Mr. 
C. C. Davies.) 

Anglo-French colonial rivalry, 1783-1815. J. R. W. Gwynne-Timothy. (Professor 
Vincent Harlow.) 

French émigré in England, 1789-1802 : their reception and impact on English life. 
Ethel M. Wilkinson. (J. M. Thompson.) 

Fear of Jacobinism and the Jacobin trials in Austria. E. Wangermann. (Dr. H. G. 
Schenk.) 

Francesco Melzi d’Eril ; an Italian statesman, 1796-1805. J. M. Roberts. (Pro- 
fessor A. P. d'Entréves.) 
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Calhoun and the Founding Fathers : the similarity of their intentions and the differences 
of their political philosophies. H. M. Roelofs. (Professor S. G. Brown.) 

The organisation of British scientific research, 1799-1914, with special reference 
to the development of government scientific policy. O. E. Dews. (Professor G. D. H. 
Cole.) 

The social history of the coal miners of Great Britain, 1800-50. P. E. H. Hair. (Pro- 
fessor Cole.) 

An English translation of the Hikayat Abdullah and a critical examination of the subject- 
matter for the light it may throw on the history of the Far East, 1800-50. A. H. Hill. 
{Professor Sir Richard Winstedt.) 

The social and political thought of Henri Saint-Simon. P. V. Lyon. (J. P. Plamenatz.) 

The development of theology among nonconformists in Wales in the nineteenth century. 
G. Richards. (Professor Jenkins.) 

British strategy in the Mediterranean, 1803-10. P. G. Mackesy. (J. M. Thomp- 
son.) 

The role of the United Kingdom in the transatlantic emigrant trade, 1815-75. M. A. 
Jones. (M. Belof.) 

Social change and the political movements in German universities between 1820 and 
1848. E. McCabe. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

Adult education and the working classes in England from 1823 to 1855, with an outline 
of developments from the close of the eighteenth century. M. L. Pearl. (Professor 
Cole.) 

The agricultural policy of Mahomet Ali in Egypt. Helen A. Rivlin. (Professor 
H. A. R. Gibb.) 

The Tory party and the reform issue, 1825-35. M. G. Brock. (Professor A. A. 
Aspinall.) 

Lord William Bentinck in Bengal, 1828-35. Cynthia E. Barrett. (C. C. Davies.) 

Organisations and ideas behind the efforts to achieve a general union of the working 
classes in England in the early 1830’s. W. H. Oliver. (Professor Cole.) 

British policy in Greece, 1832-43. L. J. Agourides. (F. W. D. Deakin.) 

Some developments in English penal policy since 1835. R. S. E. Hinde. (N. S. 
Marsh.) 

Some social and political ideas of the Canadian reformers. K. D. McRae. (Professor 
K. C. Wheare.) 

The social and economic background of the English landed interest, 1840-70, and its 
relation to changes in political power. F. M. L. Thompson. (Professor Habakkuk.) 

The agitation for disestablishment of the state church of England, 1840-1900, with 
special reference to the activities of the Liberation Society. W. H. MacIntosh. (Professor : 
Jenkins.) e 

Aspects of the development of the British trade union movement, 1850-75 (including 
trade union journalism, with special reference to ‘The Beehive’: and the development of 
unions outside the group dominated by the junta, in particular the miners’, ironworkers’, 
and textile workers’ unions). S. W. Coltham. (Professor Cole.) 

British policy towards Fiji, 1858-80, with special reference to the evolution, under Sir 
Arthur Gordon, of indirect rule as a theory and a technique for the government of a native 
people. J. D. Legge. (Professor Harlow.) 
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N. K. Mikhailovsky and Russian radical thought in the final third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. J. H.Billington. (I. Berlin.) 

The rise of Richard Assheton Cross and his work at the Home Office, 1868-80.  F. J. 
Dwyer. : (J. S. Watson.) 

Public: opinion and technical education in England, 1867-1906. (A study of the 
awakening of English opinion to the importance of scientific research and technical education 
as factors of economic and military power.) J. Blanchet. (Professor N. H. Gibbs.) 

The struggle for the Elementary Education Act and its implementation, 1870-73. D. 
Roland. (Professor Cole.) 

The South African High Commission, 1872-1909. G. Bennett. (Miss Margery 
F. Perham.) - 

British imperial policy, 1874-80. R. L. Kirkpatrick. (Professor Harlow.) 

The origin and development of the standing committees of the house of commons, with 
special reference to their procedure, 1882-1951. G. M. Higgins. (Professor Wheare.) 

The history of the Free Church Council, 1892-1939. E. K. H. Jordan. (E. A. 
Payne. 

"T. development of theological education in the Church of England and in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, 1900-50. S. F. Walters. (Professor L. Hodgson.) 

The Liberal party, 1902-14. M. Shock. (Rev. V. J. K. Brooke.) 

Britain, France, and Germany and the Moroccan question (March 1905—January 1906). 
J. M. R.-Le Breton. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

The history of The Observer, 1905-14. A. M. Gollin. (R. B. McCallum.) 

The influence of the multi-party system on representative government in Germany under 
the Weimar constitution. C. H. Jepsen. (Professor Agnes Headlam-Morley.) 

America and the Weimar Republic, a study of the effects of American policy and action 
on Germany, 1918-25. J. M. Hester. (J. W. Wheeler-Bennett.) * 

Communism in Bulgaria between the two world wars. J. A. Rothschild. (F. W. D. 
Deakin. 

The anarchist movement in Spain, 1931-36. S. J. Brademas. (Prafessor Cole.) 

England and the nature of the Nazi régime : a critical assessment of British opinion, 
1933-39. H. B. Gotlieb. (Professor Headlam-Morley.) | 

Canadian policy towards international institutions since 1939. D. G. Anglin. (Pro- 
fessor Headlam-Morley.) 

The attitude of the Dominions to organisation for international security and welfare, 
1939-45. À. J. de B. Forbes. (Professor Headlam-Morley.) 

Public ownership in Great Britain : a study in the origin and development of socialistic 
ideas concerning the control and administration of publicly-owned industries and services. 
G. N. Ostergaard. (Professor Cole 

Christian education in Ceylon: its history, its problems and its prospects. D. K. Wilson. 
(B. A. Yeaxlea.) 

The formation of the ruling«class in the Soviet society. S. Utechin. (Professor G. H. N. 
Seton-Watson.) 

Some aspects of explanation and interpretation in history. W. H. Dray. (W. H. 
Walsh. 

A RETTA of the experience in Britain of administrative commissions represented in 
parliament by non-ministerial commissioners, with special reference to the ecclesiastical 
commission, the charity commission and the forestry commission. F. M. G. Willson. 
(D. N. Chester.) 
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> 


B.Litt. 
France in the middle and late bronze ages to the seventh century B.c. Nancy K. Sandars. 
- (Professor C. F. C. Hawkes.) 

The principles of Spartan foreign policy, 550—412 8.c. D. M. Leahy. (Mrs. Kathleen 
M. T. Atkinson.) | 

Some aspects of Christian prophecy up to and including montanism, with special reference 
to the patristic texts. D. G. Davies. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The relation between church and state in the Byzantine Empire under the Heracleian 
dynasty (A.D. 610-711). Rachel M. Toulmin. (Professor Joan M. Hussey.) 

The development of London and her trade with the continent in the pre-conquest period. 
C. E. P. Rosser. (Professor Margaret Deanesly.) 

The history of the manor of Islip from 1066 until the Dissolution. Barbara F. Harvey. 
(H. M. Colvin.) 

"The study of rhetoric in the first half of the twelfth century, with special reference to the 
cathedral schools of northern France. Mary C. G. Dickey. (Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

Robert Winchelsea and his place in the intellectual! movement of thirteenth-century 
Oxford, with an edition of his Quaestiones in MS. Magdalen College, Oxford, 217. A. J. C 
Smith. (Dr. A. P. Callus.) 

The value of the romance of Fulk Fitzwarine as a source for thirteenth-century English 
history. G. G. Stephenson. (A. G. Mathew.) 

A study of private book collections in England between c. 1200 and the early years of the 
sixteenth century, with special reference to books belonging to ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
R. H. Bartle. (Dr. Hunt.) 

A history of the manors of Witney and Adderbury from the thirteenth to the sixteenth 
century. Patricia G. M. Gray. (H. M. Colvin.) 

Mantua under the Gonzagas in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Elizabeth M. L. 
Waller. (Dr. Cecilia M. Ady.) 

A study of the works attributed to William of Pagula with special reference to the Oculus 
Sacerdotis and the Summa Summarum. L. E. Boyle. (W. A. Pantin.) 

John Sheppey, bishop of Rochester, as preacher and collector of sermons. G. Mifsud. ` 
(W. A. Pantin.) 

The career and estates of John de Molyns, and of William, his son. Jean A. de Valon. 
(K. B. McFarlane.) 

The colonisation of Calais, 1347-77. L. S. Thorn. (Miss May McKisack.) 

The history of the Friuli, c. 1378-1437, and the part played by the family of Savorgnano. 
M. A. Anderson. (C. A. J. Armstrong.) 

The political and social doctrines of the unity of Czech Brethren in the fifteenth century. 
P. de B. Brock. (Professor R. R. Betts.) 

Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, and his condottieri (1412-47). R. E. G. 
Smith. (Dr. Ady.) . 

The Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438—39). D. E. Lutyens. (Professor Jacob.) 

The last period of the Sienese Republic (1487-1552), with particular reference to the 
ascendancy of the Petrucci family. D. F. Corcos. (Dr. Ady.) 

John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, his allies and supporters. A. J. A. Malkiewicz. 
(Professor Wernham.) 

William Thomas and English humanism at the time of Edward VI. Hanna D. Holborn. 
(C. A. J. Armstrong.) 
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Life and conditions in London prisons, 1558-1643, with special reference to contem- 
porary literature. C. Dobb. (Professor R. B. Wernham.) 

Freedom of speech in the house of commons, 1604-29. Sir M. B. G. Oppenheimer. 
(J. W. Gough.) 


‘The political career and political ideas of Edmund Waller, 1606-87. J. F. Safford, 
(J. E. C. Hill.) 

The antiquarian collections of Nathaniel Johnston (1627-1705). Janet D. Hamer. 
(Dr. Hunt.) 


The parliamentary career of Sir William Coventry and Mr. Henry Coventry. D. T. 
Witcombe. (Dr. Elizabeth A. O. Whiteman.) 

The structure of the Royalist party, 1642-46. B.S. Manning. (W. G. Hoskins.) 

The position of John Thurloe in the politics of the English Republic. R. H. Butt. 
(H. R. Trevor-Roper.) 

The royalist party in England, October 1651-September 1658. D. E. Underdown. 
(J. E. C. Hill.) 

A study of the act books of the Court of Arches, A6 and A7, covering the period from 
Michaelmas Term 1668 to Michaelmas Term 1670, together with the relevant documents 
still surviving. Patricia M. Wareham. (Miss Major.) 

The origins and early development of the Whig Party, with special reference to Shaftes- 
bury and Locke. O. W. Furley. (D. Ogg.) 

Cabinet and council under William III. D. Henschel. (Mr. D. Ogg.) 

The political relations of England and Scotland under William III and Anne, with 
particular reference to the religious factors. A.C. Cheyne. (W. G. Barr.) 

A history of the manors of Mapledurham Gurney and Mapledurham Chazey, with special 
reference to the management of the estate in the eighteenth century. Moira H. Long. 
(Mrs. Mary D. Lobel.) 

The influence of Jonathan Edwards on the religious life of Britain in the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth century. D. E. Edwards. (E. A. Payne.) 

John Locke’s theory of toleration. E. I. R. de Marchi. (J. W. Gough.) 

Britain and China, 1757-1839, with special reference to the attempts to open diplomatic 
relations. * Ellie L. Wong. (G. F. Hudson.) 

Some aspects of the relationship between the anglican church in England and in America 
between 1770 and 1790, with special reference to the episcopate. D. G. Thomas. (Pro- 
fessor Jenkins.) 

The economic position of the tenantry in the north Cotswolds, 1775-1830. J. R. 
Stayt. (Professor Habakkuk.) 

The attitude of the clerical order to reform on the eve of the French Revolution, and its 
political role in the Constituent Assembly, May-November, 1789. M. G. Hutt. (A. 
Goodwin.) i 

A critical edition of the Letters containing an account of the late Revolution . . . etc., by 
Henry Frederic Groenvelt [pseudonym], published in London, 1792. J. D. Jarrett. 
(A. Goodwin.) 

The revival of the ‘ religious life’ in the Church of England during the nineteenth 
century. A. M. Allchin. (Professor Jenkins.) 

The social structure and development of London, c. 1800-30. H. A. Shearring. 
(C. N. Ward-Perkins.) 
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A history of the Scottish farm worker, 1800-50. G. F. B. Houston. (A. W. 
Ashby.) 

The native policy of Sir Stamford Raffles. J. S. Bastin. (Professor Harlow:). 

Great Britain and the abolition of the slave trade by the other powers (1812-22), with 
special reference to the efforts of Castlereagh. K. Mackenzie. (Professor Harlow.) 

Life and teaching of John Pulsford, 1815-97. N. H. Kew. (Professor Jenkins.) 

British policy towards Tunis (1830-81). A. Raymond. (H. Hourani.) 

Thomas Arnold : his conception of history and its bearing upon the relations of church 
and state. J.B. A. Burridge. (A. H. House.) 
ái The political thought of John Henry, Cardinal Newman. T. P. Kenny. (W. J. 

attery.) 

Colonial policy on the northern and eastern frontiers of the Cape of Good Hope, 1834— 
1846. J. Roxborough. (Dr. Madden.) 

The idea of political representation in the United States and Great Britain, 1836-56. 
J. L. Moore. (M. Beloff.) 

English trade unions and the problem of emigration, 1840-80. R. V. Clements. 
(A. Briggs.) 

The social and political ideas of Walter Bagehot. P.M. Brannan. (W. Harrison.) 

A study of the Conservative party at the general elections of 1841, 1847 and 1852. 
Cecilia R. Dick. (J. S. Watson.) 

The governorships of Sir Henry Barkly in British Guiana and Jamaica. D. D. Rooney. 
(Dr. Madden.) 

The characteristics of British policy and imperial history as conceived by the German 
historians of the nineteenth century, 10281008. H. D. Schmidt. (Professor Headlam- 
Morley.) 

"The influence of the fourth earl of Clarendon, as foreign secretary, on Anglo-French 
relations. A. G. Thomas. (F. M. H. Markham.) 

The army and public opinion from 1854 to the end of 1873. H.S. Wilson. (H. G. 
Nicholas.) 

The influence of the Italian ‘ Risorgimento’ on English public opinion, with special 
reference to the years 1859-61. D. F. Mackay. (E. G. Collieu.) 

The activity and influence of the British Positivists in relation to the British Labour 
movement, 1859-85. R. J. Harrison. (Professor Cole.) 

Imperial policy towards West Africa, 1850-75. Cherry J. Gertzel. (Dr. Madden.) 

The imperial government and Pacific island labour with special reference to Queens- 
land, 1863-1901. O. W. Parnaby. (Professor Harlqw.) 

Industrial relations in the heavy iron and steel trades of England and Scotland, with special 
reference to the north-east coast of England and to the Ee 1866-1914. À. J. Odber. 
(P. W. S. Andrews.) 

Social and political change in Middlesbrough, ib dd. D. A. Hearn. (A. 
Briggs.) 

A history of congregationalism in Suffolk from 1870 to 1940. J. H. Bennett. (N. 
Micklem.) 

"The Church Missionary Society mission and the opening up of Uganda, 1875-93. D.A. 
Low. (Professor Harlow.) 

The Anglo-German ‘colonial marriage’. R. J. P. Biinemann. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 
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Joseph Chamberlain’s colonial policy as exemplified in certain West Indian colonies. 
P. D. Brown. (K. E. Robinson.) 

Lord Salisbury’s attempts to reach an understanding with Russia, June 189 5-November 
1900. A.W. Palmer. (J. B. Joll.) 

The development of Northern Rhodesia under the British South African Company, 
1894-1914, a study in white penetration and growth of administration. L. H. Gann. 
(Professor Harlow.) 

The background to the Newfoundland clauses of the Anglo-French agreement of 1904. 
‘ F. F. Thompson. (Dr. Gibbs.) 

The second International, 1914-23. Hildamaine Meynell. (J. B. Joll.) 

Parliament and West Africa from 1918 to 1951. M. A. Aderemi. (K. E. Robinson.) 

The foreign policy of Poincaré—France and Great Britain in relation with the German 
problem. (1919-24). J. E. L. Loyrette. (Professor Headlam-Morley.) 

History of the Italian Popular party, 1919-25. Margaret E. Lyon. (C. I. W. 
Seton-Watson.) 

Workers and peasants movements in India (1920-51). S. B. Singh. (Professor Cole.) 

Austrian policy towards Germany : November 1930-11 March 1938. P. H. Roberts. 
(J. B. Joll.) 

Spanish politics, 1931-33. D. V. Grossman. (A. R. M. Carr.) 

French rearmament, 1933-10 May 1940. M. J. Jordan (V. J. K. Brooke.) 

German planning for an invasion of Great Britain, 1939-42. R. R. A. Wheatley. 
(Dr. Gibbs.) 

A history of industrial relations in the printing trades of Great Britain. J. Child. (A. 
Flanders.) 

A study of the development of labour relations in the British furniture trade. N. 
Robertson. (H. A. Clegg.) 

A comparative study of theories of trade unionism with particular reference to Great 
Britain and the United States. R. E. Shepherd. (Mr. H. A. Clegg.) 

An examination of the work of certain medieval historians, with speciat reference to some 
questions asked by philosophers of history. J.J. Walsh. (W. H. Walsh.) 

The development of local government and administration in British Guiana. J. A. E. 
Young. (K. E. Robinson.) 


Probationer B.Litt.! 

Church and state in North Africa from Decius to Honorius. G. I. Bonner. (Rev. T. 
Corbishley.) 

English eleventh century history. J.C. Jennings. (R. W. Southern.) 

English twelfth century history., P. N. Carter. (R. W. Southern.) 

Ecclesiastical history —twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. Myrtle S. F. Cousins. 
(Dr. R. W. Hunt.) 

A study of the life and works of Master Geoffrey of Aspall. Enya M. Macrae. 
(D. A. P. Callus.) 

Italian medieval political theory. C. 'T. Davis. (Professor d’Entréves.) 

Medieval English history. J. L. Grassi. (Dr. L. H. Butler.) 

Medieval administrative history. R. F. Hunnisett. (Professor Galbraith.) 

The chapter of Lichfield Cathedral in the fourteenth century. Hester T. Jenkins. 
(Professor Jacob.) 


1 Detailed titles have not yet been chosen by most of these candidates. 
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Ocean navigation of the middle ages, northern waters. G. J. Marcus. (F. O. G. 
Turville-Petre.) 

Later medieval English history. A. T. Gaydon. (K. B. McFarlane.) 

Late medieval English history. W. L. Warren. (Dr. J. R. L. Highfield.) 

Piero Griffo (1471-1516) and the office of Papal Collector in England. U. J. G. 
Flanagan. (Professor Jacob.) 

English sixteenth century history. D. L. Edwards. (Professor Wernham.) 

English sixteenth century literature. T. N. Marsh. (A. L. Rowse.) 

The estates of the Earls of Worcester, 1530-1660. W. R. B. Robinson. (Dr. Hoskins.) 

English local history in the seventeenth century—history of local government. 'T. G. 
Barnes. (Professor Wernham.) 

English seventeenth century history. B. G. Blackwood. (J. W. Gough.) 

English seventeenth century history. T. O. Ranger. (H. R. Trevor-Roper.) 

English seventeenth century history. R. E. Ruigh. (J. W. Gough.) 

English seventeenth century history. Betty Webb. (J. E. C. Hill.) 

English history—seventeenth century. A. Walton. (D. Ogg.) 

English economic history, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. V. M. Varley. (Pro- 
fessor Habakkuk.) 

Modern history—English eighteenth century. Jean M. Spendlove. (Professor 
Namier.) 

The political position of the Jacobin Club, Thermidor (27 July), An. II (1794)— 
21 Brumaire (11 November) An. III (1794.) E.G. Woodford. (A. Goodwin.) 

English eighteenth and nineteenth century history. L. W. Barden. (Professor 
Habakkuk.) 

Early English nineteenth century history. D. Read. (A. Briggs.) 

Constitutional problems in Jamaica 1850-66. C. V. Gocking. (Professor Harlow.) 

English nineteenth century history. R. J. H. Janson-La Palme. (A. Briggs.) 

British colonial history, nineteenth century. A. Sillery. (Miss Perham.) 

Nineteenth ‘century diplomatic history. C. L. Smith. (A. J. P. Taylor.) 

Nineteenth century English history. Jane L. Lyman. (Mrs. J. M. M. Hart.) 

Russian thought in the nineteenth century. A. V. Riasanovsky. (I. Berlin.) 

Nineteenth century English social history. A.C. Whitby. (A. Briggs.)» 

Francisco Pi Y Margall (1824-74). C. A. M. Hennessy. (A. R. M. Carr.) 

Late nineteenth and early twentieth century Russian history. N. A. Ross. (Professor 
Seton-Watson.) 

English politics, nineteenth and twentieth centuries (tariff reform). Jean Atkinson. 
(C. N. Ward-Perkins.) 

South African politics, 1900-05. J. E. Butler. * (E. T. Williams.) 

European history, 1918-39. J. A. King. (F. W. D. Deakin.) 

South-east Asiatic history. D. A. Calman. (Dr. Madden.) 

The Middle Eastern problem in English thought and ‘policy (1914—21.) E. Kedourie. 
(J. W. Wheeler-Bennett.) 

Nationalism in Commonwealth relations, 1931-53. N. C. V. Fairweather. (Dr. 
Madden.) 


Historical Geography. 
D.Phil. ; 
The exploration of the South Sea, 1579-1644. A study of the influence of physical 
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‘factors, with a reconstruction of the routes of the explorers. Helen M. Wallis. (R. A. 
Skelton.) 


B.Litt. 3 
Regional geography in Britain, 1650-1950. F. V. Emery. (Professor I. L. Foster.) 


PhD. READING. 


An edition of the Pipe Roll, 16 John (No. 60). Patricia M. Barnes. (Lady Stenton.) 
The general elections of 1806 and 1807. M. G. Hinton. (Professor A. Aspinall.) 


M.A. 

The Lincolnshire subsidy roll for 1201. P. W. Hasler. (Lady Stenton.) 

‘The organisation of currency in the thirteenth century. G. Tibbo. (Sir F. Stenton.) 

An edition of the minutes of the Quaker second-day morning meeting of ministers, 
1673-1708. E. H. Milligan. (Professor A. Aspinall.) 

The early history of the Derby and Nottingham newspapers. J. D. Andrew. (Pro- 
fessor A. Aspinall.) 

The early history of the South Wales newspapers. R. D. Rees. (Professor Aspinall.) 


Historical Geography. 


Ph.D. 

The geography of Egypt in the Mamluk period. Y. A. Ismail (Professor A. A. 
Miller and A. McK. Frood.) 

A geographical study of Minufyia and Gharbia provinces of the Nile Delta, with special 
reference to settlement and population. G. M.S. Hamdan. (Professor Miller and A. McK. 
Frood.) 

The development of the boundary between England and Wales. P. D. W. Wood. 
(Professor Miller.) " 

Industrial development of the Nottingham area. J. M. Hunter. (Professor Miller.) 


M.A. | 
Population changes from 1900 to the present day in the Oxfordshire Cotswolds. J. 
Griffiths. (Professor Miller.) 
A. ASPINALL AND A. A. MILLER. 


Ph.D. ST. ANDREWS. 


Settlers and sites in the Tay Valley (200—850 a.D.) D. B. Taylor. (F. T. Wain- 
wright.) . 

The influence of the idea of martyrdom in the early church. J. E. Stewart. (Professor 
J. H. Baxter.) È 

Saint John Chrysostom as a New Testament commentator. I. N. M. Robertson. 
(Professor Baxter.) 

The life and writings of Columbanus. G. S. M. Walker. (Professor Baxter.) 

The counter-Reformation in Scotland in the later sixteenth century. P. Shearman. 
(Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 

The relations between Scotland and Spain in the later sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, F. J. Shearman. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) 
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Anglo-Scottish, relations, 1638-43. Elizabeth A. Menzies. (Sir Charles Ogilvie.) - 
Don Pedro Ronquillo and the relations between England and Spain, 1675-1690. 
C. P. Scott. (Professor J. W. Williams.) 
The Jacobite movement from 1689 to 1719. D. P. Ruddy. (R. G. Cant.) 
Jamaica in the years before the West Indian Royal Commission of 1897. F. R. Augier. 
(Professor W. M. Macmillan.) 
B.Litt. T 
7 Eldred Pottinger and the North-West frontier, 1838-42. D. W. F. Gourlay. (Sir C. 
gilvie.) ^ 
Origin and influence of railway development in British East Africa. R. G. Evans. 
(Professor W. Macmillan.) 


J. W. WirLraMs, J. H. Baxrer, F. T. WaxnwrIGHT AND W. M. MACMILLAN. 


Ph.D. SHEFFIELD. 


Calais during the reign of Edward IV. P. D. Noton. (Professor G. R. Potter.) 

Some aspects of the career and thought of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes. P. A. Welsby. 
(K. H. D. Haley.) 

The educational work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the early 
American colonies. J. A. Thomas. (J. E. Tyler.) 

The poor-law incorporations and unions of Suffolk, 1750-1850. H. Fearn. (Pro- 
fessor G. P. Jones and Dr. S. Pollard.) i 

Some aspects of the economic development of the hundred of Scarsdale, 1750—1850. 
G. G. Hopkinson. (Professor Jones and Dr. Pollard.) 

The development of the Schleswig-Holstein movement, 1815-52. W. Carr. (Pro- 
fessor Potter.) — 

The life of William Thomson, archbishop of York. H. Kirk-Smith. (Professor 
Potter and J. E. Tyler.) 


M.A. 
Some aspects of the territorial and political significance of Richard Neville, earl of War- 
wick. S. Warden. (Professor Potter.) d 
The building of Wollaton Hall, 1580-88. P. E. Rossell. 
The economic and social development of Gainsborough, with special reference to the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. T. H. Chafer. 
Social and industrial movements in Sheffield, 1760-1830. H. M. Crawshaw. (J. E. 
"Tyler.) 
The economic and social development of Dewsbury, especially during the nineteenth 
century. D. A. Dean. 
_ The influence of Colonel House on the foreign policy qf President Wilson. B. Howe. 
(Professor Potter.) 


Historical Geography. 
Ph.D. 
The geography of Domesday Yorkshire. I. S. Maxwell. 
A consideration of the factors limiting settlement and land improvement on the upland 
east of the Derbyshire Derwent. S. R. Eyre. 
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M.A. 

A study of the extent of improved land and the pattern of enclosure in middle Wharfedale 
at the present day and at certain past periods for which relevant information is available, and 
an attempt to elucidate the course of land improvement and to relate that development to 
para factors and economic conditions. J.C. Crossley. (Professor D. L. Linton.), 


G. R. Porrer, G. P. Jones AND D. L. Linton. 


M.A. (Lond. Ext.) SOUTHAMPTON. 
An edition, with introduction, of the Winchester Cathedral custumal (Winch. Cath. 
Libr. MS.). Katherine A. Preston. (Professor H. Rothwell.) 
The sheriffs of Hampshire, 1268-1328. P. White. (Professor Rothwell.) 
The dissolution of the monasteries in Hampshire, with reference to the main effects upon 


the social and economic life of the county. J. Kennedy. (A. L. Merson and Professor 
Rothwell.) 


M.A. 


The seaborne trade of Southampton in the second half of the sixteenth century. Joan 
L. Wiggs. (A. L. Merson and Professor Rothwell.) 
Hampshire historical town plans. Patricia L. Bell. (Professor Rothwell.) 


H. RorHWELL. 


WALES. 


PhD. ABERYSTWYTH. 
Germany and Austria, July 1936-March 1938. I. G. John. (Professor P. A. 
Reynolds.) 
The development and the international importance of the Pan-Islamic movement in 
Pakistan and the Middle East. Sheikh Moin Ud Din Wanchoo. (Professor Reynolds.) 


Labour relations in the South Wales coalmining industry. W. A. Jones. (Professor A. 
Beacham.)* 


LL.M f 
The development of law reporting during di sixteenth century. Margaret G. Evans. 
(Professor D. J. Ll. Davies.) 

M.A. 


The lordship of Chirk in the middle ages. Elizabeth B. Herriman. (Professor T. 
Jones Pierce.) | 
The decline of the justiciarehip after the fall of Hubert de Burgh. K. Williams-Jones. 
(Professor R. F. Treharne.) 
The lordship of Glamorgan in the later middle ages. J. B. Smith. . (Professor Jones 
Pierce.) 
The Reformation in the diocese of St. Asaph. Megan Davies. (Professor Williams.) 
The intellectual relations of Lord Bolingbroke with France. D. J. Fletcher. (Pro- 
fessor E. R. Briggs.) 


The Whig party, 1710-14. J. A. Johnston. (S. H. F. Johnston.) 
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The economic development of the lower Conway valley, 1750-1914. D. G. Griffith. 
(Professor D. Williams.) 

George Auguste Couthon, 1755-94. Joan N. Hughes. (Alun Davies.) 

Price-control in the French Revolution. Dorothy L. Davies. (Alun Davies.) 

Billaud-Varenne, member of the Comité de Salut Publique. D. H. Price. (Alun 
Davies.) 

The Crawshay dynasty, a study in industrial organisation and development, 1794-1847. 
J. P. Addis. (Professor Williams.) 

William Abraham, 1842-1922. W. E. Evans. (Professor Beacham.) 

The administration of the poor law in Pembrokeshire until 1847. E.R. Jones. (Pro- 
fessor Williams.) 

Wage policy in the South Wales coal industry, 1870-1914. J. R. Gibbs. (J. Morris.) 

The tobacco manufacturing industry in Great Britain in the twentieth century. W. C. 
Woolley. (J. Morris.) 

A study of the Briand proposals for European union, 1930-32, with reference to the 
foreign policies of the great European powers of the period. Gwyn I. Lewis. (Professor 
Reynolds.) 

Britain and France and the Spanish Civil War, 1936-39. D. V. Rhydderch. (I. G. 
John.) 

The relations of General Franco and the Spanish nationalists with the Axis powers, 
1936-45. Elizabeth J. Parr. (Professor Reynolds.) | 

Industrial location policy in England and Wales since 1934. G. Llewellyn. (Professor 
Beacham.) 

Historical Geography. 
M.A. 

The Roman occupation of the west Midlands. D. Moore. (Professor W. H. Davies.) 

The historical geography of the ports of Cardigan Bay, 1750-1850. Margaret E. 
Hughes. (Professor E. G. Bowen.) 

Changes in geographic values in western Monmouthshire, 1750-1950. R. G. Willetts. 
(Professor Bowen.) 

The evolution of the railway network of Wales. M. I. Harris. (Professor Bowen.) 


M.Sc. 
Land use and settlement in Dorset. L. Pritchard. (Professor Bowen.) 


I. J. SANDERS. 


MA. BANGOR. 


The pontificate of Adam de Orleton, bishop of Hereford. G. A. Usher. (N. Denholm- 
Young.) 

The development of tlie Penrhyn estate to 1600. J, Rowland Jones. (Professor G. 
Roberts.) 

Bywyd a gwaith Lewis Món [Life and work of Lewis Môn.] Eurys I. Rowlands. 
(Professor T. Parry.) 

The Anglesey gentry in late Tudor and early Stuart times. W. Ogwen Williams. 
(Professor Roberts and E. Gwynne-Jones.) 

Puritan opinion and moral legislation, 1558-1642. J. B. H. Jones. (Professor A. H. 
Dodd.) 
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. Wales and sea-power, 1625-60. A. Eames. (Professor Dodd.) 

Sequestration in Wales, 1643-60. A comparative study. Phyllis Morris. (Professor 
Dodd and Professor Roberts.) 

North Wales politics, 1715-61. P. G. D. Thomas. (Professor Roberts.) 

Bywyd a gwaith John Williams ab Ithel. [Life and work of John Williams ab Ithel.] 
G. J. Jones. (Professor Parry.) 
_ . R. A. Cross as home secretary. T. O. Hughes. (Dr. J. Alun Thomas.) 

` The house of lords and the Liberal party, 1880-92. J. E. Williams. (Dr. Thomas.) 

. > The English Liberal party's theory of nationalism. G. E. H. Griffith. (Professor Dodd.) 


A. H. Dopp. 


Ph.D. CARDIFF. 
The history of Cardiff in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. L. N. A. Davies. 
(Professor W. Rees.) 
The contribution of the works schools to the development of education in Wales to 1870. 
L. W. Evans. (Professor Rees.) 
Paul Cambon and the Anglo-French entente, 1906-14. E. Watts Edwards. (Pro-~ . 
fessor Rees.) 


M.A. 

The hundred of Miscin, Glamorganshire—a local study. J. M. Brodie. (Professor 
W. Rees.) 

A history of the borough of Newport, Monmouthshire. B. P. Jones. (Professor Rees.) 

Procedure in courts christian in England, 1170-1220. A. J. Phillips. (Miss Gwendolyn 
B. M. Whale and Professor Rees.) 

Thomas Cantilupe, bishop of Hereford, 1275-82. Megan Leyshon. (Professor Rees.) 

The alien contribution to the development of England in the sixteenth century. L. 
Williams. (Dr. Dorothy Marshall and Professor Rees.) 

A study of the pamphlet literature of the reign of Edward VI. W.R. D. Jones. (Dr. 
Marshall.) 

An introduction to the life and works of Francis Rous, Puritan divine and parliamentarian, 
1579-1659. K. J. Harper. (I. -A. Roots.) 

‘Theories of property in the seventeenth century and their influence on John Locke. 
R. J. Bailey. (Miss Whale.) 

The Quaker movement in central Wales in the seventeenth century. E. R. Morris. 
{Professor Rees.) 

The Civil War in Lower Gwent and the Forest of Dean. G. R. Rees. (Professor 
Rees.) 3 

Catholicism during the Interregnum. R. J. Pearce. (I. A. Roots.) 

The administration of the county of Kent during the Interregnum. I. A. Roots. 

The state of religion in the diocese of St. David’s, 1653-77, with special reference to the 
Jife and work of Bishop William Lucy, 1660-77. D. E. S. Thomas. (Professor Rees.) 

The development of the coal industry in the hundred of Gower, 1700-1830. R. P. 
Roberts. (Professor Rees.) 

The industrial development of the western valleys of Monmouthshire. J. F. Car- 
wardine. (Professor Rees.) 

John Russell, fourth duke of Bedford. G. Thomas. (Professor Rees.) 
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Literary and philosophical societies in England in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. E. Wyn Jones. (Miss Whale.) 

The constitution and work of the commissioners of sewers within the city of London and 
its liberties, 1771-1848. J. W. Prothero. (Professor Rees.) 

British financial policy in Egypt, 1885-90. M. J. Bauer. (Professor Rees.) 

The revival of Italian nationalism, 1903-11. D. J. Rees. (Professor Rees.) 
A study of the place-names of the hundred of Dinas Powis, Glamorganshire. G. O. 
Pierce. 

The reorganisation of the Welsh church after the act of 1914 and the amending act of 
1919. D. G. Childs. (Professor Rees.) 

WirLiaMm Rees. 


MA. SWANSEA. 


Monasticism in South Wales after the Norman Conquest. F. G. Cowley. (Miss 
Marion E. Gibbs.) 

Some aspects of county administration in Glamorganshire, 1660-1835. D. W. Roberts. 
(Professor D. B. Quinn and Glanmor Williams.) 

Sir Josiah John Guest, 1785-1852. G. D. Lewis. (Glanmor Williams.) 

The history of education in Swansea in the nineteenth century. Jean A. Weaver. 
(Professor E. J. Jones.) 

Cymru a’r mudiad cenhadol hyd 1840. (Wales and the missionary movement to 1840.) 
W. T. Owen. (Glanmor Williams.) 

The school boards in Glamorgan, 1870-1914. J. Clifford. (Glanmor Williams.) 


Historical Geography. 
A geographical study of the development of transport in the industrial area of south-east 


Wales. R. C. Price. (J. Oliver.) 
à D. B. Quinn. 
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| INDEX 


The index which follows has been divided into two parts : the first consists of a subject index of 
theses completed and in progress; the second is an alphabetical list of the names of authors of theses 
contained in this Supplement. Theses of which the subjects are given only under broad historical 
divisions which cannot be usefully indexed, as in the case of the Probationer B.Litt theses on p. 52-53, 
appear only under the author. While as much cross-referencing as is possible in the available space has 
been included, this is by no means exhaustive. No attempt has been made to gather all relevant titles 
under one subject heading: the student of ecclesiastical history, for example, should look for titles 
under a number of key words, ‘church,’ ‘ clergy,’ etc. (T indicates more than two entries on a page). 


(i) 

ABBASID CALIPHATE, 30 Agriculture (Anglo-Saxon), 15; (medieval), 15; 
Abbeys, Yorkshire, 25 (18th cent.), 43 ; of Birmingham and the Black 
Aberdeenshire (1860-1940), 11 Country, 13; of Cheshire (1750-1850), 41; of 
Abingdon : see St. Edmund of Abingdon Cork, 13; of Dartmoor, 7; of East Anglia, 
Abraham, William (1842-1922), 57 15; of Egypt, 7, 47; of Essex (rgth cent), 
Achaemenid dynasty, 44 41; of Norfolk, 26; of Northern Ireland 
Achaia (Roman), 14 (19th cent), 1; of the east Midlands, 16; of 
Acland, James, 31 Warwickshire, 2: see also Farm worker, Land 
Act of Union (1800), I Agriculture, Board of (1793-1822), 37 
A i Ahmad, Shaikh, of Sithind (c. 1535-1600), 35 

ccounts, household, 27, 36 Airedale, Upper, 26 
Adam de Orleton, bishop (d. 1354), 57 Akan peoples, Gold Coast, 21 
Adam of Easton, O.S.B. (d. 1397), 29 Akbar, (1555-1605), 5, 36 
Adderbury, Oxfordshire, manor of, 49 d, 44 
Addington, Henry, first Viscount Sidmouth (1757- Alberdi Juan Batista (1810-84), 21 

1844), 8 Aleppo (16th cent.), 36 
Addison, Joseph (1672-1719), 46 Alexander I of Yugoslavia (1888-1934), 34 
Administration, Efiglish (medieval), 16, 45, (17th Alexandria, patriarchate of, 22 

cent.), 45 ; Italian (roth cent.), 44; Mongol, 28 ; Al-Hakim, (suc. 996), 34 


of Cambridgeshire, 6 ; of Delhi, 30 ; of Essex, 35; Aliens : see England 
of Glamorganshire, 59; of Ireland (16th-17th Alliance, Three Emperors’, 25 


cent.), 29 (bis); of Kent, 58; of Mauretania Alliances (1914-18), 25 e. 

Tingitana (Roman), 20; of Mesopotamia Alps, 40 

(Roman), 44; of Ponthieu, 26; of Yorkshire, Alpujarras, War of (1568—71), 16 

26: see also Colonial administration Alrewas, Manor of (14th cent.), 21 
Administrative commissions, 48 Amarger, Denmark, 13 
Administrative families, English (11th and 13th America, United States of, (general), 19; (early 

cent), 8 colonial), 55; (18th cent.), 13, 21, 23, 50; (roth 
Aelfric, (955-1020), 15 cemt.), 2, 9, 38 (bis), 39, 51, 52; (20th cent.), 
Aemilius, Paulus (d. 1529), 22 21; and allies (1914-18), 25 ; and Britain (18th 
Aes coinage, 44 cent.), 42, (19th cent.), 12, 18 (bis), 24, 25 (bis), 
Afghanistan (1882-87); 9 38, (2oth cent), 9, 14; and Germany, 48; 
Afghans (16th cent.), 36 ` and Japan, 14 ; and the League of Nations, 40; 
Afif, 28 Founding Fathers, 47 ; policy in the Pacific, 12 : 
Africa, British tropical, 14; south-east, 32 ; see see also New England, North America 

also East Africa, North Africa, South Africa, Amir Khusrau, 28 

West Africa Anarchism (rgth-zoth cent.), 33, 48 
Agrarian history (1560-1640), 36 Anderson, Rev. John (1670-1721), 23 
Agrarian revolution (1750-1850), 11 Andrewes, Lancelot, bishop (1555-1626), 55 
Agricultural geography, Chilterns, 41; Norfolk, Anglesey, 27, 44, 57 

14 Anglesey, marquis of: see Paget, Henry William 
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Anglicanism, 16 (bis) : see also Church, Anglican 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1896-1914), 39 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty (1936), 40 
Anglo-French agreement (1904), 52 
Anglo-French entente (1906-14), 58 
Anglo-Norman letters and archives, 21 
Anglo-Norman text, 16 

Anti-corn law agitation (1838-52), 18 
Anti-league societies, 18 

Antiquaries, Warwickshire a cent.), 2 
Antrim, Co. (1740-1940), 1 

Anzengruber, Ludwig Hors 24 
Apprentices (1590-1800), 26 

Arabic studies (17th cent.), 8 
Archdeacons (11th and 12th cent.), 34 
Archery (Roman), 20 

Arches, court of, 50 

Archidiaconal courts (r6th-r7th cent.), 43 
Archiepiscopal sees in England, 25 
Architecture, 4, 12, 15 (Dis), 19, 28, 41 
Archives, 20, 21 

Arden region, Warwickshire, 2 
Argentina (19th cent), 21 


Arian heresy, 15 
Aristocracy (rith-13th cent), 13; (rsth-16th 
cent.), 16 


Armagh, diocese of, 11} 

Armed neutrality (1780), 30 

Armour (13th and r4th cent.), 42 

Arms, succession to, 24 

Army, Athenian, 28; British (18th-igth cent.), 
24, 513 English (r3th-14th cent), 28 (16th 
cent), 29, 35; Roman, 19 (bis), 41, 44 : see also 
Architecture, Book-keeping, Warfare 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-88), 3 

Arnold, Thomas, (1795-1842), 51 

Art (19th cent.), 18 

Artillery (ancient), 15 

Asia, Soviet diplomacy in, 39 

Asia, central (19th cent.), 5 

Asia, south-east, 14, 32 ; Britain and, 17 

Asia Minor (sth cent. B.C.—1st cent. A.D.), 19, 20 

Aspall, Geoffrey of, 52 

Assam, 18; (to rath cent.), 28; (19th cent.), 38 

Assistance, local and national (1930-50), 9 

Athanasius, St. (293-373), 22 

Athens (4th cent. B.c.), 28 2 

Atlantic community, 34 

Attainder, acts of (1459-1509), 45 

Auckland, earl of : see Eden, George . 

Augsburg, League of, 4 

Augustan system, 44 

Augustine, St. (d. 613), 25, 44 

Australia, 12, 18, 48; see also Queensland, New 
South Wales, etc. 

Austria (18th cent.), 46; (1919), 6; and allies 
(1914-18), 25; and Germany (19th-2oth cent.), 
25, 52, 56 ; and Russia, 25 

Authorship, economics of (1850-1914), 33 
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Ava, court of, 31 
Axis powers and Gen. Franco (1936-45), 57 


BABYLON (3rd—6th cent.), 5 

Bacon, Sir Francis (1561-1626), 16 

Bagdad (1oth-11th cent.), 28 

Bagehot, Walter (1825-77), 33» 51 

Baking (ancient), 44 

Balkan states and the great powers (1897-1903), 3z 
Bancroft, Richard, Archbishop (1544-1610), 45 
Banffshire (18th cent.), 3 


Bank note circulation (1827-1913), 7 


Banking, English country (1750-1844), 34 

Baptist movement (17th cent.), 23 

Barbarians in the Western Roman Empire, 15 

Barkly, Sir Henry (1815-98), 51 

Barni, 28, 35 

Barons (1199-1216), 7 

Barrès, Maurice (1862-1932), 12 

Battle abbey, 45 

Béarn, 7 

Beaumont, Lewis de, bishop (d. ds 20 

Beaumont-le-Roger family, 13 

Bedford, duke of: see Russell, John 

Bedfordshire, 36, 45 

Belgium (1820), 14 : see also Low Countries 

Belligerent powers (1914-18), 25 

Bengal (17th-19th cent.), 5, 30,f 47 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1832), § 

Bentinck, Lord William C. (1774-1839), 2, 47 

Bentinck, William H. C., third duke of Portland 
(1738-1809), 43 

Beresford, Lord John George, archbishop (1773- 
1862), 11 

Berkshire, 32 

Biafra, bight of, 38 

Biddulph, Rev. T. T. (1763-1838), 17 

Bihar (19th cent.), 30 

Bilingualism, Welsh border, 20 

Billaud-Varenne, Jacques N. (1756-1819), 57 

Birmingham (general) 13; (18th-2oth cent), 2 
(bir), 8, 12}, 18, 46 

Black Country, 8, 13 

Black Sea, 39 

Blackfriars Bridge (1701-1801), 37 

Blomfield, Bishop, Charles James (1786-1857), 5 

Board of agriculture (1793-1822), 37 

Board of trade, 31 

Bolingbroke, Lord : see St. John, Henry 

Bolton, Col. J. W. 12 

Bombay, presidency of (1813-58), 30 

Book collections (13th-16th cent.), 49 

Book-keeping, Roman, military, 20 

Borneo (19th cent), 17: see also British North 
Borneo 

Boroughs (16th cent.), 45 

Borrowing, government (17th cent.), 29 

Bothwell, earl of : see Stewart, Francis 
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Bowring, Sir John (1792-1872), 30 

Bradwardine, Thomas (1290-1349), archbishop, 16 

Bransford, Bishop, 20 

Bray, Thomas (1656-1730), 17 

Brentford, 40 

Bretigny, peace of, 27 

Brewing industry, 17 

Briand, Aristide (1862-1932), 57 

Bridges, lower Thames (1701-1801), 37 

Bridgewater estate : see Loch-Egerton papers 

Bristol, diocese of, 46 

Bristol (x8th-rgth cent.), 14, 32, 34 

Britain (Roman), 3, 7, 15 (bis), 19 (bis) zot, 21 (bis), 
41 (bis), 57; and Afghanistan, 9; and America 
(18th cent.), 42, (roth cent.), 18 (bis), 24, 25 (bis), 
38, (2oth cent.), 9, 14, 25; and Borneo, 17; and 
Belgium (1830), 14; and Burma, 30; and China, 
5, 6, 30, 32, 39; so; and Denmark, 17; and 
Egypt 5, 40, 43, 59 ; and Fiji, 47 ; and France 
(18th-19th cent.), 19, 30, 31, 37 (bis), 42, 43, 46, 
51, (20th cent), 42, 52 (dis), 58; and Germany 
(19th cent), 3, 21, 37, 42, 51 (bis), (zoth cent.), 
48, 52 (bi); and the great powers (1895—97), 
32; and Greece (1832-43), 47; and Holland 
(18th cent), 30; and India (18th-19th cent.), 
17, 19; and the Ionian Islands, 17; and Iran, 
40 (see also Persia); and Ireland (19th cent), 
18; and Italy (r9th cent), 38, 51; and Japan, 
6, 14, 39; and the Marathas, 37; and the Medi- 
terranean (18th—rgth cent.), 3, 47; and Mexico, 
30; and the Middle East, 39, 53; and Monte- 
negro, 37; and Morocco (1905-4), 48 ; and Pacific 
Island labour, 51; and Persia, 31, 40; and 
Poland (1830), 14; and Portugal, 8; and Russia, 
39, (18th cent.), 30 (19th-2oth cent), 9, 10, 52; 
and Siam, 5 ; and Sicily, 2 ; and the Slave Trade 
(1812-22), $1; and South-East Asia, 17; and 
Spain (1936-39), 57 ; and the Trucial coast, 31; 
and Tunis, 51; and Turkey, 6, 31; and West 
Africa, 51; colonial policy of, 8, 18, 21, 30, 31,40, 
51; foreign policy of (18th cent.), 27, 30, (rgth 
cent.), 18, 32, 34, 38, (20th cent.), 9, 25, 26, 32, 
573 geography i in, 54; ; imperial policy of, 48 ; 
migrations from, 2, 6; religious life of, 473 see 
also British Isles, England, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales 

Britain, north-east coast of, 20 

British Commonwealth, 6, 32, 48, 53: see also 
individual dominions and colonies 

British Fisheries Society, 5 

British Guiana, 51, 52 

British Isles (prehistoric), 7 

British Mandated Territories, 14 : see also individual 
mandates : 

British North America Act, 38 

British North Borneo Chartered Company, 9 

British South Africa Company, 52 

British West Indies : see West Indies 

Bromley, William (fl. 1685), 12 
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Brunus Longoburgensis (fl. 1280), 45 
Brush-making industry, 33 
Buckinghamshire, 45 

Buddhist church, 35 

Budleigh, 35 

Building industry, 34 (bis), 46 
Bulgaria, 38, 48 

Burgh, Hubert de (d. 1243), 56 
Burke, Edmund (1729-97), 9, 17, 32 
Burma, 28, 30, 31, 35 
Burton-upon-Trent, 40 

Business, 12, 42 

Buwaihid dynasty (966-1055), 28 
Byzantium, 28 (bir), 49 


CABINET, English (1688-1702), so 

Caernarvon, 27 

Calais, 49, 55 

Calamities : see Natural calamities 

Calhoun, John Caldwell (1782-1850), 47 

Calonne, C.-A. de (1734-1802), 30 

Calvin, John (1509-64), 22 

Calvinism, 23 

Cambon, Paul (1843-1924), 58 

Cambridge, a of, 16 (bis) 

Cambridgeshire, 6 

Canada, 6, 8, 18 (bis), 46, 47, 48 (bis): see alsa 
British North America 

Canon law (12th cent.), 16 

Canonists (medieval), 15 

Canterbury, 28 

Canterbury, see of, 41, 45 

Cantilupe, Thomas, bishop (c. 1218-82), 58 

Cape of Good Hope (1834-46), 51 

Cardiff, 58 

Cardigan Bay, 57 

Carlisle, 42 

Carlisle, diocese of, 23 

Carlyle, Thomas (1795-1881), 8 

Carmarthenshire, 2 

Cary, Co. Antrim, 12 

Castlereagh, Viscount : see Stewart, Robert 

Castles, 21, 45 

Cathedral schools, 49 

Cathedral worship, 45 

Catholic emancipation, 20 

Catholic Homilies, 15 

Catholic movement, liberal (19th cent.), 20 

Catholicism, English, 16, 17, 19, 58 

Cecil, Robert, third marquis of Salisbury (1830- 
1903), 3» 52 . 

Ceylon, 18, 29, 32, 33, 38 (bis), 48 

Chamberlain, Joseph (1836—1914), 52 

Chandellas of Jejabhukti (roth-13th cent.), 34 

Chantries, 12 

Chapels, rural (11th cent.), 4 

Charity schools, 10, 37 

Charity commission, 48 
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Charles the Bad of Navarre (1332-87); 4 

Chartism, 26 (bis) 

Chelcicky, Peter (1400-60), 20 

Chemical industry, 39 

Cheshire, 41, 42 

Chesney, Robert de (d. 1166), bishop, 35 

Chester, 20, 27, 40 

Ch'iang (2nd-sth cent., A.D.), 15 

Chichester (Roman), 20 

Chichester, diocese of, 35 

Child, Sir Josiah (1630-99), 36 

Child welfare, statutory services, 26 

Children (18th-r9th cent.), 37, 38 

Chile (1891), 32 

Chillingworth, William (1602-44), 17 

Chiltern Hills, 7, 41 (bis) 

China (general), 18, 39} ; (sth-4th cent. B.C.), 44 ; 
(and-7th cent.), 15 (bis) ; (14th-17th cent.), 323 
(i7th-zoth cent), 18 (bis), 38, 39 (bis); and 
Britain, 5, 6, 30, 32, 39, 50; and Burma, 28, 30; 
and India, 39 ; and Japan, 6: see also Fukien 

China Squadron, British, 31 

Ch’ing mercantilism, 38 

Chirk, lordship of, 56 

Christchurch, Canterbury, 28 

Christendom and Islam (11th and r2th cent), 4 

Christian church : see Church 

Christianity, early, 15 (bis) 

Chrysostom, St. John (c. 347-407), 54 

Chu Shu Chi nien reconstructed, 44 

Church (early), 20, 22 (bis), 44, 52, 54; Byzantine, 
49; English (yth-1oth cent), 24; Spanish, 195 
States of (15th cent), 45 : see also various sees, 
Catholicism, Theology, etc. 

Church, Anglican, 7, 16 (bis), 17 21 (bis), 22 (bis), 
23, 31» 32; 45) 47, 48, 50 (bis) ; in America, 50; 
in Canada, 46 ; in Fukien, 21; in South India, 
21; in Wales, 59: see also various sees, church- 
men; etc. , 

Church Missionary Society, 31, st 

Church preferment and reform, 23 

Church of Scotland, 22, 23, 24: see also Minister 

Church of South India, 21 

Churches, English (11th cent.), 4 

Cirurgia Magna of Brunus Longoburgensis, 45 

Cistercian order, 21 

Civil servants (1790), 37 

Civil War, English, 58 

Clarendon, fourth earl of : see Villiers, George 

Clarke, William, of Aleppo, 36 . 

Class structure (17th-18th cent.), 2 : see also Middle 
class, Working class 

Classical movement, Presbyterian, 36 

Clergy, Elizabethan, 9, Presbyterian, 11, 29; 
French, 50 

Clerical subsidies (1400-83), 29 

Clerks, royal (1199-1307), 4 

Clientelae, in Rome, 44 

Clifford : see Cumberland, earls of 


Clinton, Henry Fiennes, second duke of Newcastle 
(1720-94), 42 

Clwyd, vale of, 43 

Coal industry, 6, 10, 56, 57, 58 

Coal miners (1800-50), 47 : see also Miners’ Union 

Coal trade, Irish, 7 

Coalfields, British; 2, 19, 27, 43 

Coastal defence (Roman), 15 

Coastal trade (15th cent.), 35 

Coffee planting industry, 33 

Coinage, 15, 16, 21, 44 : see also currency 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834), 5 

Colonial administration, British (17th cent.), 8, 36 ; 
Spanish, 37: see also individual colonies, governors 
etc. 

‘ Colonial marriage’, Anglo-German, 51 

Colonial office, British (19th cent.), 8, 30, 31 (bis) 

Colonial policy, British (17th cent), 8, 36, (18th 
cent.), 30 ; (19th-2oth cent.), 18, 21, 31, 40, 515 
Dutch, 17; German, 18, 21 : see also individual 
colonies, colonial secretaries, governors, etc. 

Colonial problem, German (1918-39), 43 

Colonial rivalry, Anglo-French, 46 


Colonies, British, and migration, 12; nationalism 


in, 40 ; parliament and, 8; French, nationalism 
in, 40: see also individual colonies 

Colonization, French, 31; East African, 12; Puri- 
tans and (17th cent.), 29 ; South African, 22: see 
also Calais, Jutland, Settlement, Population, etc. 

Colonists (ancient), 15 

Columbanus, St. (543-615), 54 

Comité de Salut Publique: see Committee of Public 
Safety 

Commerce (16th-17th cent), 16; Anglo-Medi- 
terranean, 16: see also Trade, individual countries, 
ports, etc. 

Commission of sewers, London, 59, Westminster, 37 

Commissions, administrative, 48 

Committee for trade (1784-1800), 8 

Committee of Public Safety, 8, 57 

Committees, standing : see Commons, house of 

Commons, house of, 2, 38, 40, 42, 48, 50,; per- 
sonnel of, 6, 26, 36} : see also Parliament 

Communalism, 39 

Communism, 48 

Companies, European, in India, 37 

Compendium supra Francorum gestis a Pharamundo, 
22 

Concessions, battle of the (1895-1905), 18 

Condottieri, Visconti (1412-47), 49 

Conference of ambassadors to Paris (1815-18), 38 

Congo Independent State, 38 

Congregationalism (1870-1940), 51 

Congress, Indian National, 39 

Congress of the United States, 9 

Conservatism, 9 

Conservative party, 43, 51 

Constance : see Council of Constance 

Constituent Assembly (1789), 50 
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Constitutions, American State, 21; Argentinian, 
21; West Indian, 6; Weimar, 48 

Consular service, British (1825-45), 21 

Continent: see Europe, continent of 

Continuation schools, 39 

Conway Clwyd, 27 

Conway valley, 57 

Co-operative retail societies, 20 

Cooper, Anthony Ashley (1621-83), earl of Shaftes- 

Copper industry, 7 [bury, 50 

Cork, Co., 13 

Corn laws, 10, 18, a1 : see also Anti-corn law 

Cornhill family (12th-13th cent.), 8 

Cornwall, 25, 35 

Cotswold hills, 50, 54 

Cotton industry, 12, 31, 41, 42 

Cotton, William (d. 1621), bishop, 25 

Council in the Marches of Wales (1558-1603), 45 

Council of Constance, 45 

Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-39), 49 

Council of India, 38 : 

Council, royal, 36, 50 

Councils, legislative, 31, 32 

Counter Reformation, 54 

Counter-revolution (1787-92), 30 

County administration : see administration 

County Council, Wiltshire, 38 

Court of Arches, 50 

Courts christian in England (1170-1220), 58 

Courts: see Archidiaconal courts, Ecclesiastical 
courts, etc. 

Couthon, George Auguste (1755-94), 42, 57 

Covenanting movement, 3 

Coventry, Henry (1619-86), 50 

Coventry, Sir William (c. 1628-86), 50 

Coventry and Lichfiéld, diocese of, 29, 35 

Cowen, Joseph (1831-1900), 20 

Cox, Richard (c. 1500-81), bishop, 16 

Craig, John (1512 ?-1600), 22 

Crawshay dynasty, 57 

Cressy, Hugh Serenus, O.S.B. (c. 1605-74), 46 

Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658), 3; 23 

Cromwell, Richard (1626-1712), 42 

Cross, Richard Assheton (1823-1914), Viscount 
Cross, 48, 58 

Crown, (19th cent.), 32 ; lands of, 20, 24, 42, 45 

Cudworth, Ralph (1617-88), 17 

Cult-practices, 7 

Cumberland, 6, 42 

Cumberland, earls of (16th-17th cent.), 36 

Currency (13th cent.), 54 

Customs (14th-1sth cent.), 35 

Czech exiles (17th cent.), 6 

Czech Brethren, Unity of, 49: see also Unity of the 

Czechoslavakia (1938), 32 [Brethren 


DALE ABBEY, 35 
Damien, St. Peter (988-1072), 34 
Danzig (16th cent.), 6 


Dardanelles expedition (1807), 27 


. Dartmoor, 7 
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Dartmouth, 36 

Darwinism, 39 

Davenant, Charles (1656-1714); 46 

Davidson, Randall (1848-1930), 21 

Dean, Forest of: see Forest of Dean 

Deans, rural (12th—13th cent.), 41 

Delhi territories (1803-18), 30 

Delinquents, 38 

Demetrius I (Poliorcetes) (294-287 B.C.), 27 

Democratic movements (19th cent.), 14 (bis) 

Democratic societies, English (18th cent.), 37 

Democratic thought, French (19th cent), 34: see 
also Social-democratic thought 

Denmark, 40 ; and England (18th cent.), 17 : see also 

Derby newspapers, 54 [Amager, Jutland 

Derbyshire, 43, 55 

d'Eril, Francesco Melzi, 46 

Devon, 25, 36 

Derwent, 55 

Dewsbury, 55 

Dickson, David (1583 ?-1663), 23 

Dignities, succession to, 24 

Dinas Powis, hundred of, 59 

Diplomatic Service, British (1782-93), 30 

Diplomacy (1914-18), 25 

Directory, French (1795-99), 30 

Dissenters (18th cent.), 17, 42 

Divine immanence, concept of, 24 

Dodweli, Henry (1641-1711), 27 

Domesday Book, 4, 7, 34, 55 

Dominican Order, 22 

Dominions, 6, 48 

Dormer family, 45 

Dorset, 13; 36, 40, 57 

Down, county, 11 

Droitwich (14th-17th cent.), 12 

Drama, Russian, 17 

Dudley, John, duke of Northumberfand (c. 1502- 

Dunstan, St. (c. 924-88), 25 [x553) 49 

Durham, 20, 33 

Durham, diocese of, 201, 21, 22, 23 

Dutch East India Company, 8 


EAST : see Far East, Middle East 

East Africa, 31, 43, 55: see also Imperial British 
East Africa Company, Kenya, etc. 

East African Protectorate (1888-1920), 12 

East Anglia, 8, 15, 19 

East Indian agency houses, 30 

East India Company, Dutch, 8 ; English, 5, 24, 29, 
30, 36 (bis), 46 

East India Squadron, 37 

East Indies, 16 : see also Borneo, etc. 

East Midlands : see Midlands 

East Retford, 42 

ast Riding (1603-60), 25 

East Roman Empire : see Roman Empire, Eastern 
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Easton, Adam of, O.S.B. (d. 1397), 29 

Eccles, 43 

‘Ecclesia’ concept of, 19 

Ecclesiastical Commission, 48 

Ecclesiastical courts, 9, 27, 43 

Economic imperialism, 33 

Economic policy, Chinese, 38 ; English, 32, 46 

Economic progress, English (17th cent.), 32 

Economic theory (1760-1800), 46 

Economics of authorship (1850-1914), 33 

Eden, George (1784-1849), earl of Auckland, 31 

Edmund, St., of Abingdon (1175-1250), 45 

Education, English, 20, 23, 29, 31, 32, 33» 34» 38 
(bis), 47, 48 ; scientific, 5; technical, 48; theo- 
logical, 48; East India Company and, 46; in 
America, 55; in Assam, 38; in Ceylon, 48 ; in 
India, 30 313 in Nigeria, 39; in Scotland, 11, 
23, 255 in Spain, 39; in Syria and Lebanon, 
37; in Tanganyika, 32; in Wales, 33, 38, 39, 
58 : see also Schools, Universities, etc. 

Edward I (1272-1307), 27 

Edward III (1327-77), 4, 21 

Edwards, Jonathan, 50 

Egypt, 7, 10, 15 (Dis), 37, 47, 54 (bis) ; Britain and, 
5, 59; question of, 5, 38, 43: see also Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 

Eita-gura, 17 

Elections : see Parliamentary elections 

Elementary Education Act, 48 

Eliot, Sir John (1592-1632), 17 

Emigration: see Migration 

Emigrés, French (1789-1802), 46 

Emilio, Paolo : see Aemilius, Paulus 

Empire Settlement Act (1922), 6 

Enclosure, 26, 27, 45, 56 

England (ryth cent), 16; aliens in (rsth-16th 
cent.), 29, 58; and Gascony, 7; and Holland, 
5, 16; and‘ the Mediterranean, 16; and the 
Papacy, 194 and Scotland, 5o, 55; and Spain, 
29, 55; and Wales, 45, 54; and Zealand, 5; 
rural population of, 40: see also Britain 

England, Church of : see Church of England 

England, eastern, 27 

England, north, 24; 5I 

English ‘nation’ : see Council of Constance 

English Republic, 50 . . 

Enragés, lés, 42 

Epicureanism (Roman), 44 

Epirus, despotate of (1204-61), 2 

Episcopal vacancies (11th and 14th ceht.), 28 

Episcopalian controversy : see Presbyterian-episco- 
palian controversy 

Episcopate (1055-1135), 133 (15th cent.), 35 

Essex, 8, 13, 35: 40, 41, 42 

Estates (medieval), 16; (18th cent.), 46; Leicester- 
shire, 27 ; Scottish, 24 (bis): see also individual 
families, etc. 

Europe, and London (before 1066), 49: 
Christendom, Great Powers 
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European union, 57 

Evangelical movement, 17 (bis) 

Evangelism 23}: see also individual Evangelists 
Exchequer: see Public revenue 

Exeter, 24 

Exeter, diocese of, 25, 46 

Exiles, Marian, 9, Czech, 6 

Exmoor, 14 

Exploration of the South Sea, 3 


FAMILY SIZE (1850-1900), 6 

Famine, Irish, 3 

Far East (1800-50), 30, 47 

Fardell, 35 

Farm worker, Scottish (1800-50), st 

Farming : see Agriculture 

Farmington, William (1537-1610), 42 

Fatawa-i-Fahandari, 35 

Faversham Abbey, 3 

Ferrara-Florence, Council of (1438-39), 49 

Feudal system, 13 : see also Domesday Book 

Feudal tenures (12th and 13th cent.), 22 

Fife, 23 

Fiji, 39, 47 

Fillastre, Cardinal Guillaume (1347-1428), 16 

Finance (Ancient), 28 ; (1603-40), 4, 29; Floren- 
tine, 8, 45 ; railway, 34 

Finland, 4 

Fire insurance (1824-70), 38 

Fis Adamnam, 3 

Fiscal policy, 17 

Fish trade and market (1485-1563), 6 

Fisher, St. John (1469-1535), 16 

Fisheries, English sea (since 1750), 33: 
British Fisheries Society. 

Fitzwarine, Fulk, romance of, 49 

Florentine republic, 8, 45 

Forces: see Army, Navy 

Foreign office, 30, 39 

Foreign policy: see individual countries, states- 
men and rulers 

Forest of Dean, 14, 36, 58 

Forestry Commission, 48 

Forfeitures (1459-1509); 45 

Fortifications (1509-47), 12 

Forts : see Hudson Bay 

Foster John (Messrs.), 26 

Founding Fathers, 47 

Fourier, F. C. H. (1772-1830), 19 

France (iron and bronze age), 7, 49 ; gin 
cent.), 5,163 (18th cent), 8, 10, 17, 30t, 33» 37 
42; 50 (bis), 53» 57; (9 cent), 18, 343 (20th 
cent), 9, 18, 21, 52; and allies (1914-18), 25; 
and Britain, I9, 30, 31, 37 (bis), 42, 43; 46, 51» 
52 (bis), 58 ; and colonial nationalism, 40 ; and 
Germany, 21, 30, 52 ; and Morocco, 48 ; and 
Siam, 5; and South India, 19 ; and Spain, 57; 
and Turkey, 31; foreign policy of, 57: see also 
Frankish nobility, Gaul 
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France, northern, 49 

Franciscans conventual, 13 

Franco, General, 57 

Frankish nobility of service, 6 

Free Church Council, 48 

Freedom of Speech (1604~29), 50 

French Revolution, 8, 10, 17, 30f, 33, 37; 42» 
50 (bis), 53, 57: see also Emigrés 

Friuli (c. 1378-1437) 49 

Fukien, diocese of, 21 

Fuller, "Andrew (1754-1815), 23 

Fur trade: 29 

Furniture industry, 36, 52 
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Garrisons (1509-47), 12 
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Gauguin, Robert (c. 1425-1501), 22 

Gaul, 15 

General elections : see Parliamentary elections 

General strike (1926), 6 

Genoa, and England, 16 

Genroku era (1688-1704), 17 

Gentry, 13, 16, 36, 57 

Geoffrey (c. 1152-1212), 

Geoffrey of Aspall, 52 

Geography, regional (17th-aoth cent.), 54 

Georgia (18th cent), 3o 

George, Henry (1839-97), 42 

. Germany (medieval), 34; (r9th-zoth cent), 18, 

X9, 43, 47, 48 ; and allies (1914-18), 25; and 
America, 48 ; and Austria (19th-20th cent.), 25, 
52, 56; and "Britain (19th-2oth cent.), 3, 21, 37, 
42, 48, 51 (bis), 52 (bis) ; and France (r8tb-20th 
cent.), 21, 30, 52 ; and General Franco, 57 ; and 
Morocco (1905-6), 48 ; and Russia (19th cent.), 
25, 31; and Turkey, 31; foreign policy of, 57; 
Munich crisis, 32 

Gharbia province, 54 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-94); 23 

Gill, Dr. John (1697-1771); 23 

Girondin party, 30 

Gladstone, W. E. (1809-98), 18, 32, 38 

Glamorgan, lordship of, 56 

Glamorganshire, 59 (bis) : see also Dinas Powis, etc. 

Glanvill, Gilbert, bishop (d. 1214), 41 
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Gloucester, corporation of, 12 

Gloucester, diocese of, 25 

Gloucestershire, 12, 14 (dis), 19 
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Gold Coast, 18, 21, 43 

Gonzaga family (14th-1sth cent.), 49 

Gordon, Sir Arthur Hamilton (1829-1912), first 
Baron Stanmore, 31, 47 

Gospel Books, Latin, 28 


archbishop, 41 


Government, and episcopal vacancies (medieval), 
28 ; and trade unions, 6; borrowing of (1603- 
40), 29; central and local, 26, 32, 33; com- 
parative, 39 ; economic policy of (17th cent.), 32; 
manpower policy of, 6 ; scientific policy of, 47: 
see also Local government, Administration, etc. 

Gower, hundred of, 58 

Gower peninsula, 40 

Grammar Schools, 32, 34: see also Schools 

Grange system, 25 

Gratian (d. 383), 15 

Great Britain: see Britain 

Great powers, 32 (bis), 34: see also Europe, indivi- 
dual powers 

Great War: see World War 

Greece (Ancient), 19, 27, 28 (bis), 44; (19th cent), 
38 ; Britain and, 47 

Griffo, Piero (1471-1516), 53 

Grimsby, 26 

Grimshaw, William (1708-63), 7 

Groenvelt, Henry Frederic, so 

Guest, Sir Josiah J. (1785-1852), 59 

Guthrie, James, of Stirling (1612-61), 3 

Gwent, Lower, 58 
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31 
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Hardie, James Keir (1856-1915), 24 
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Harris, James (1809-89), earl of Malmesbury, 31 

Harrison, Benjamin (1833-1901), 39 

Harsa (A.D. 590-648), 28 
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Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 25 

Heath, Sir Robert (1575-1649), 13 

Hegel, G. W. F. (1770-1831), 46 
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Henry III of France : see Henri de Valois 

Henry IV (1399-1413), 27 

Henry of Derby : see Henry IV 

Henry of Huntingdon (1084-1155), 34 

Hepburn, Francis Stewart : see Stewart, Francis 
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Hereford, earldom of (12th cent.), 44 
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chaean, 34 
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Highlands, Scottish, 3, 24 

* Hikapat Abdullah’, 47 

Histoire de la Reyne Arthemise, 29 

Historians (medieval), 52; German, 51 ; 
28 

Historical method, 19; Muslim, 28 

Historical scholarship, Welsh (16th cent.), 10 

Historical thought, English, 2 

Historiography, 17 (bis), 22, 28 

History, interpretation of, 48 ; philosophers of, 52 : 
see also individual historians 

History of the Turks, 29 

Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679), 1 

Holborn, 36 ^ 

Holland, 14; and Borneo, 17; and Britain, 30; 
and Ceylon, 29; and England, 5, 16; and East 
Indies, 16; and West Africa, 11: see also Low 
Countries, Zealand, etc. 

Home office, 8, 48, 58 

Honet, Nicholas, 29 

Hooker, Richard (1553-1600), 20 

Hosiery workers’ union, 9 

Hostiensis, 15 

House, Colonel E. (1858-1938), 55 

Household (rsth-r7th cent): see Cumberland, 
earls of, Hatteclyff family; Northumberland, earl 
of 

Household, royal (1437-60), 45 

Housing : see Building 

Howards, Messrs., 39 

Howe, John (1630-1705), 23 

Hudson Bay, 36 

Humanism, 22, 49 

Humbert, Cardinal (d. 1063), 26 

Humbert, Cardinal, of Silva Candida, 15 

Hume, Joseph, M.P. (1777-1855), 46 

Hungary (1868-1914), 31 

Huntingdon, Henry of : 

Huntingdon, countess of : 


Muslim, 


see Henry of Huntingdon 
see Hastings, Selina 


IBN Hajar, 29 

Iceland, 33 

Illumination (rath cent.), 28 

Immigration : see Migration 

Imperial British East Africa Company, 38 

Imperial federation movements, 18 

Imperial policy : see individual coloniés, countries, 
dominions, etc. 

Imperial problem, 32 

Imperialism, economic, 33 

Imports, English (17th cent.), 32 

India (rst-2nd cent. B.C.), 283 (r6th-17th cent.), 
n 3st (19th-2oth cent. ) 25 17, 31] 37» 38» 39; 

$ boundaries of, 11 ; Britain and, 17; China 

xa 39 : see also individual companies, provinces, 
races, rulers, etc. 
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India, eastern, 36 

India, north, 5 

India, north-west frontier of, 35, 55 

India, South, Church of, 21 

India, southern, 19 

Indian emigration, 38 

Indian National Congress (1892-1907), 39 

Indian ocean, rr, 37 

Indian problem in Kenya, 12 

Indiana, 40 

Indo-Pakistan subcontinent, 18 

Industrial development, 57; Kent, 40; London, 
39; in Monmoutbshire, 58; Nottingham, 54; 
Ulster, 11 

Industrial enterprises, British, in Germany, 42 

Industrial location, 43, 57 

Industrial relations, 8, 51, 52 

Industry, middle man in (19th cent.), 43 ; see also 
Production, Public ownership, individual in- 
dustries . 

Ingram, Sir Arthur (d. 1642), 4 

Inns of Court, 20 

Inquisition (medieval), 15 

Insurance, fire, 38 

Intendants, French (18th cent.), 30 

International, second, 52 

International disorder (since 1914), 34 


International organisation, 6, 48 (bis) : see League 
of Nations, ete. 
International relations (1830), 14: see also indivi- 


dual countries 

Internationalism (1914-45), 6 

Investiture contest, 19 

Investment, 17, 31 

Tonian Islands (1815-64), 17 

Ipswich, 35, 45 

Iran, and Britain, 40: see also Persia 

Ireland, 1, 11, 19; (13th-r4th cent.), 28; (16th- 
18th cent), 7, 29}; (19th cent), 3, 11, 31; 
Britain and (1843-48), 18: see also Northern 
Ireland, Antrim, etc. 

Iron industry, 6, 22, 34, 41: 
industry 

Iron trade, sr 

Ironworkers union, 47 

Isami, 28 

Islam (medieval), 4; African, 14, 21; Indian, 5, 
46 3 Christendom and, 4: see also Muslim, Pan- 
Islam, etc. 

Isleworth, Old, 40 

Islip, manor of, 49 

Italy (Roman), 44; (roth cent.), 44; (medieval), 
343 (rgth-zoth cent), 18, 52, 59; and allies 
(1914-18), 25; and Britain (roth cent.), 38, 
51; and General Franco, 57; and Russia, 28 ; 
foreign policy of, 57: see also Munich crisis, 
Rome, Florence, etc. 

Iuba 'al-Ghumr, 29 
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Jacobinism, 46 

Jacobite movement, 55 

Jahannjir (1569-1627), 36 

Jamaica (17th cent.), 36; (18th-19th cent.), 3, 21, 
33» 51; 535 55 

James II (1685-88), 36 

James, John Angell (1785-1859), 24 

James, St., epistle of, 15 

Japan (1603-1868), 17; and allies (1914-18), 25; 
and America, 14; and Britain, 6, 14, 39; and 
China (1937-41), 6 

Java, 16, 36 

Jefferson, Thomas (1743-1826), 25 

Jejabhukti, Chandellas of, 34 

Jenkinson, Charles (1727-1808), Baron Hawkes- 
bury and earl of Liverpool, 8 

Jews (3rd-6th cent), 5; (medieval), 27; (19th 
cent.), 31: see also Maccabees 

John, St., the Almoner, 16 

Johnson, Andrew (1808-75), 9 

Johnson, John, merchant, 29 

Johnston, Nathaniel (1627-1705), 50 

Jones, Ernest (1819-69), 26 

Journalism, trade union, 47 

Journals, French, 30 

Justices in eyre (13th cent.), 13 

Justiciarship, 16, 56 

Jutland, west, 14 
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Keach, Benjamin (1640-1704), 23 

Keighley (1815-82), 42 

Kenchester (Roman), zo 

Kenilworth Priory, 35 

Kennett, White (1660-1728), 17 

Kent, 13, 36, 40}, 41, 58 

Kenya, 12, 14 

Kettering, 18 

Kidderminster, 13 

Kievan monasticism, 28 

King’s Lynn, 44 

King’s thegns, sergeants and ministri, 34 

Kingston, duke of, estates of, 43 
\Kingswear (1542-58), 36 

$ingswood Forest, 14 

drkmichael, Banffshire (18th cent.), 3 
J nights, 13, 28, 42 
F nolles, Richard (1545-1610), 29 
ox, Alexander (1757-1831), 21 
Krausistas tradition, 39 
Kropotkin, Peter (1842-1921), 33 


Lasour (rgth—-zoth cent.), 18, 34; relations, 5, 52, 
56: see also Industrial relations, Manpower, 
Pacific Island labour, Slavery 

Labour movement, British, 5 (bis), st 
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Labour party, British, 6 (bis) 26: see also Left 

Lacock abbey, 34 

Lake District (1750-1815), 42 

Lake Urmia, 44 

Lake Van, 44 

Lambe, Sir John (c. 1566-1646), 8 

Lancashire, 7, 12, 31, 42}, 43 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 33 

Lancaster, county of (1307-27), 42 

Land, improvement, 55, 56; ownership, 11; 
policy, 5; reclàmation, 40; rents, 19; settle- 
ment, 14, 27, 57; tenure, 15, 21,27; utilisation, 
12, 14, 24; 27, 40 (bis), 43 (bis), 57 : see also Agri- 
culture, Crown lands, Estates, Monastic lands, etc. 

Land law, Irish, 11, 31 

Land purchase acts, Irish, 3: 

Landed interest (19th cent.), 47 

Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment Act, 
(Ireland) (1860), 11 

Landowners (x6th-17th cent.), 11, 45 

Landscape gardens, 41 

Lang, Cosmo G. (1864-1945), 21 

Langley, Thomas (d. 1437), 20 

Language, 4, 20 

La Plata, Viceroyalty of, 37 

Lasco, John a (1499-1560), 13 

Latitudinarians, 21 

Laurier, Sir Wilfred (1841-1919), 32 

Law, 1,15, 24, 33 34, 56: see alto Canon law, 
Land law, Legal institutions, Legal profession, 
Legislation, Poor law, etc. 

Le Fèvre, Jacques (1455-1535), 22 

Lea valley, 43 

League of Augsburg, 4 

League of Nations, 6 (dis), 32, 40 

Lebanon, 37, 39 

Leeds, 21, 26 

Leeward Islands, British, 5 

Left, British, 34 

Legal institutions, Chinese, 39 . 

Legal profession, 35 

Legislation, moral, 57 

Legislation, welfare of young persons, 26 

Legislative Councils, Indian, 31 ; Ceylon, 32 

Leicester, 4, 9 

Leicestershire, 13, 27 (bis), 41 

Leint&ardine area, Herefordshire, 43 

Lesbos (6th-4th cent. B.C.), 15 

Letter to Walter, 34 

Letters containing an account of the late Revolution, 
etc. (1792), 50 

Levant, 21 

Lewis Môn, 57 

Lewis, West, 9 

Liber Eliensts, 16 

Liberal party, 4, 7, 26, 48, 58 (bis) 

Liberal Unionist party (1886-92), 24 

Liberalism, British, 3, 5 

Liberation Society, 47 
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Lichfield, diocese of (1400-83), 29 

Lichfield Cathedral chapter, 53 

Lincoln, diocese of, 35 

Lincolnshire, 13, 41; 54 

Lindsey, 4I 

Linguistic distribution in south-east Wales, 4 

.Literacy (medieval), 15 

Literary and philosophical societies, English 
(18th cent.), 59 

Literature, 15, 16, 19, 50: see also Pamphlet literature 

Liverpool, earl of : see Jenkinson, Charles 

Liverpool, 12 (bis) 

Living, standard of, 6 

Llwyd, Humphrey (1527-68), ro 

Local administration : see Administration 

Local archives, English, 20 

Local assistance, 9 

Local government, British, 26, 33, 53; Chinese, 32; 
in Birmingham, 2; in British Guiana, 52; in 
Gloucestershire, 19 ; in Leeds, 26; in Penzance, 
10; in St. Marylebone, 29; in Surrey, 36; in 
West Riding, 26 : see also Administration 

Loch-Egerton papers (1837-60), 41 

Locke, John (1632-1704), 50 (bis), 58 

London (general), 40, (preconquest), 49, (medieval), 
10, 28 ; (15th-17th cent.), 6 (bis), 29 (bis), 36, 46, 
50 3 (18th-2oth cent.), s, 30, 33 (dis), 34 (dis), 37, 
391, 50, 59: see also individual boroughs, etc. 

London, corporation of, 5 

London school board, 38 

London Trades Council, 33 

"Longoburgensis, Brunus: see Brunus 

Lords, house of, 58 

Loughborough, 44. 

Louis XIV (1638—1715), 32 

Love, Christopher (1618-51), 45 

Low Countries (11th-13th cent), 34: see also 
Belgium, Holland, Zeeland, etc. 

Lowe, Robert #:811-92), Viscount Sherbrooke 6 

Lower Glenarm, Co. Antrim, 12 

Lower Gwent, 58 1 

Lucy, Bishop William (1594—1677), 58 

Luther, Martin (1483-1546), 22 (bis) 
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McCrie, Thomas (1772-1835), 23 
Macedonia (1897-1903), 32 

Maguire, John Francis (1815-72), 11° 
Mahomet Ali (1769-1849), 47 
Maisalun, 39 

Malmesbury, earl of : see Harris, James 
Malta, 4, 8, 31 

Malthus, Thomas R. (1766-1834), 33 
Malvern Hills, 13 

Mamluk period, 54 

Ma'müm (suc. 813), 30 
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Mandated territories, British, 14 : see also League of 
Nations, individual Mandates 

Manpower policy (1945-50), 6 

Mantua (medieval), 49 

Mapledurham Chazey, manor of, 50 

Mapledurham Gurney, manor of, 50 

Maps, Kent, 40 

Magrizi (1364-1442), 15 

Marathas, 30, 37 

Marguerite D'Angoul&me (1422-1549), 22 

Margall : see Pi y Margall 

Maritime trade, 8, 40 

Markets, Shropshire, 41 

Maronite historiography, 28 

Marriage (19th cent.), 6 

Marten, Henry (1602-80), 46 

Martin V (1368-1431), 45 (bis) 

Martyrdom, idea of, 54 

Mathernatics, 16, 18 

Mauretania Tingitana, 20 

Medical profession (1870-1911), 33 

Mediterranean (preclassical), 153 Britain and, 3, 

Memoirs, French (18th cent.), 37 [16, 47 

Mendoza, Bernadino de (fl. 1576-86), 42 

Mercantilism, Ch’ing, 38 

Merchant Adventurers, 45 

Merchant community : see Ipswich 

Merchant Marine (1900-50), 7 

Merchants (medieval), 27: 
Manchester, etc, 

Merovingians, 34 

Mesopotamia, 14 (bis), 44 

Methodism, Welsh, 10 

Metternich, Count, Paul A. M. H., 18 

Mexico, and Britain, 30 

Mey, John (d. 1456), 11 

Middle class, 6 

Middle East, 56 ; Britain and, 39, 53 

Middleman in industry, 43 

Middlesbrough, 51 

Middlesex, 30, 39, 40 

Middleton (Lancs.), 43 

Midlands, 16, 19, 43, 57 

Migration (rsth-16th cent), 27; (19th cent), 2, 
3; 8, 12, 18, 38, 47, 51; (20th cent.),6 3 African 
tribal, 32 : see also Population, Settlement, etc, 

Mikhailovaky, N. K. (1842-1904), 48 

Milan, duke of : see Visconti, Filippo 

Military administration, 28 29: see also Army, etc. 

Military architecture: see Architecture 

Military book-keeping (Roman), 20 

Military developments (13th cent.), 45 

Military organisation, 35, 44, 45: see also Army, 

Milling (ancient), 44 [etc. 

Miners' Union, 47 : see also Coal miners 

Ming period, 32 

Mining communities, 33 

Minister, Scottish, 1: 

Ministri, king's, 34 
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Ministry of teaching (early Christian), 44 

Mints,.4, 44 : see also Coinage 

Minufyia province, 54 

Mir Jafar Khan (1691-1765), 5 

Miscin (Glamorgan), 58 

Missionaries, 15, 38, 59: see also Church Mission- 
ary Society, etc. 

Molyns, John de (d. 1591), 49 

Molyns, William de, 49 

Món, Lewis, 57 

Monarchy, 1, 3 

Monasteries (11th cent), 2 3 dissolution, 56 

Monastery of Caves, 28 

Monastic Jands, dissolved, 23, 36 

Monastic learning (15th cent.), 35 

Monasticism, 28, 34, 59 

Money, 16 
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Monmouthshire, 14 (bis), 57, 58 (bis) 
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Montanism, 49 [41 
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Moors (1568—71), 16 

Moral legislation, 57 
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Morel, Edward D. (1873-1924), 33 

Mormons (19th cent.), 2 

Morocco (1880-94), 31 (1905-6), 48 : see also Moors 

Morpeth, 21 

Mortmain, Statute of, 29 

Morton, John (c. 1420-1500), 35 
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Moulton, George, S. (1853-95), 43 

Mount Stephen, Lord: see Stephen, Sir George 

Mudros, 39 

Mughuls, 35 (bis) : see also Akbar, etc. 
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Munich crisis (1938), 32 

Mualim political philosophy, 18 

Muslims, 30 (bis) : see also Historians, Islam 

Music, church, 22 

Mutawwakil (suc. 847), 30 


NATAL, 38 
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Nationalism, 18, 24, 40, 53, 58, 59 

Naval base : see Trincomalee 

Naval stores trade, 30 

Naval warfare, 4, 46 

Navarre, 4 

Navigation : see Ocean navigation 
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(14th cent), 453 Royal, 37, 38: see also China 
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Nazi regime, 48 
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_ Netherlands: see Belgium, Holland, Low Countries 
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Newark, 42 
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Newspapers, 2, 9, 54 (bis) : see also Press, etc. 

Nigeria, 6, 39 
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Nobility, 2, 6, 35: see also Barons 

Nonconformists, 13, 14, 18, 38, 47: see also Dissent, 
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Norfolk, 14, 26, 35, 36 

North Africa (ancient), 15, 52 

North America (17th-18th cent), 17: see also 
America, British North America 

North Borneo, 9: see also Borneo 

North Wales: see Wales, North 
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Northern Ireland, 1, 11: see also Ireland, Ulster, etc. 

Northern Reform Union, 21 

Northern Rhodesia, 52 

Northumberland, 13, 16, 33 
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Northumberland, earl of : see Percy, Henry 
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Nottingham, 54 (bis) 
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Pagula, William of (d. c. 1350), 49 u 

Pakistan, 56 : see also Indo-Pakistan ' 

Palestine, 32, 44 
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Pan-Islamic movement, 56 

Papacy, and England, 19 ; reform of, 26 
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(1815-18), 38 

Paris, Matthew (d. 1259), 16 

Parish history (11th cent.), 4; (16th-18th cent.), 3, 
26, 29, 36 (bis) 

Parliament (General), 40, 48; (14th~r6th cent.), 
36, 42 ; (17th cent.), 10, 17 (bis), 29, 36 (bis), 42, 
46; (18th cent), 7, 27, 37; (19th cent), 8 (bis), 
11, 32, 38, 42; (2oth cent), 52: see also 
Commons, house of; Lords, house of 

Parliamentary elections (17th cent.), 6, 36; (18th 
cent.), 7, 8, 12, 42 (bis) ; (19th cent.), 18, 27, 51, 
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Parliamentary reform, acts (1832), 42, (1867), 10, 
33; movement, 25, 47 

Parliamentary representation, 12 (bis), 20, 26, 36 
(bis), 421, 43 (bir), 45; see also Political repre- 
sentation 
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Party system, British, 33, 34; German, 48: 
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Pauncefote, Hay-, Treaty, 25 

Pauper childrere(19th cent.), 38 
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Peace conference (1919), 6 
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Peasant movements, Indian, 52 

Peel, Sir Robert (1788-1850), 26 

Peerage (1702-13), 8 

Peking Altan Tobci, 18 Ù 

Pelham, Henry (1696-1754), 46 
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Penal policy, 47 . 
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Permanent Mandates Commission (1923-39), 32 

Persia, 14, 19 ; and Britain and Russia, 31: see also 
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Persigny, Jean G. V. F.; duc de (1808-72), 8 

Petre family (16th-r7th cent.), 8 
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Philosophical Societies : 
sophical Societies 

Pi y Margall, Francisco (1824-74), 53 

Pipe roll, 16 John (No. 60), 54 

Piracy (16th cent.), 36 

Place names, 32, 44; 59 

Plata: see La Plata 

Plato (c. B.C. 427-347), 15 

Plea rolls, 13 

Pococke, Edward (1604-91), 8 
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Poincaré, Raymond (1860-1934), 52 

Poland, 14, 29 

Poliorcetes, Demetrius: see Demetrius I 

Political representation (19th cent.), 5: 

Political thought (medieval), 15, 52; (:6th-17th 
cent), 1, 2, 8, 32; (18th cent), 21, 33, 42; 
(19th-2oth cent.), 9, 34, 39 (dis); Canadian, 47 ; 
Muslim, 18: see also Anarchy, Democracy, 
individual thinkers, etc. 

Politics (1055-1135), 13 ; (17th cent.), 4,8; (roth 
cent.), 17, 38; theology of, 20; of violence, 33: 
see also individual countries 

Poll Book, parliamentary, 42 
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Ponthieu, 26 

Poole, 14 

Poor law, 55, 57 

Popular disturbances, 23 

Popular party, Italian, 52 

Population, of England, 2, 40 Vi, 41, 43 (bis), 54 
(bis) ; of the Hebrides, 9; of Indiana, 40; of 
Ireland, 12, 13; of the Nile delta, 54; of Wales, 
2,403 theory of, 33: see also Migration, Settle- 
ment, etc. 

Portland, duke of : see Bentinck, William 

Portugal, and England, 8 

Positivists, British, 51 

Post Office, 9, 46 

Pottery (Roman), 19 

Pottinger, Eldred (1811-43), 55 

Powel, David (1552-98), 10 

Prene, John (fl. 1443), 11 

Presbyterian Church: see Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, United Presbyterian Church, etc. 

Presbyterian-episcopalian controversy, Scotland, 23 

Presbyterianism, 1, 29, 36 

Press, British, 9 : see also Newspaper 

Price-control (1789-95), 57 

Primipilares, 19 

Primrose, Archibald Philip (1847-1929), fifth carl 
of Rosebery, 18, 32 
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Priories, alien, 35 
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Privy Seal, 45 

Production techniques (1760-1851), 46 

Propaganda, 13, 39 
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Protestant Episcopal Church of America, 48 

Protestantism (20th cent.), 34 : see also Anglicanism 
etc. 

Provisioning (18th cent.), 33 

Pskov, principality of, 35 

Public expenditure (18th cent.), 8 

Public health (1870-1911), 33 

Public library movement, 24 

Public opinion, (18th-z20th cent.), British, 6, 9, 12, 
18, 30, 48 (bis), 51 (bis); colonial, 12; French, 
9, 21 ; Indian, 39; New South Wales, 33 

Public ownership, British, 48 

Public revenue (17th-18th cent.), 8, 29 

Public safety, committee of (1793), 8, 57 

Public worship (rgth cent.), 43 

Pulsford, John (1815-97), 51 

Puritanism, 5, 16, 29, 57 
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Quakerism, 2, 17, 54 58° 
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Railways, 2, 5, 26, 34, 40, 43, 55 57: 
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Raw materials (1yth cent.), 32 
Rawlinson, Richard (1690-1755), 46 
Rearmament, French, 52 
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Recruitment, land forces (1793-99), 24 
Recusancy (1558-1603), 42 
Reform movement, British (rgth cent), 423 
Canadian, 47; Indian (18th cent), 46: see also 
Parliamentary reform, etc. 
Reformation, 22, 56: see also Counter Reformation 
Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, 
23 
Re-insurance Treaty (1887-90), 31 
Religions on Hadrian’s Wall, ac 
Religious orders, 22 
Religious toleration, 
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Renaissance, 4 

Repeal movement, Ulster, 11 
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Political Representation , 

Republicanism (17th cent.), 46 

Resumption, acts of, 45 

Revenue: see Public Revenue 

Revolutionary syndicalism, 33 

Rbetoric (medieval), 35, 49 

Risorgimento (1859-61), 51 

Roads, turnpike, 33, 37 

Robespierre, M. F. M. I. de (1758-94), 30 

Rochester, see of, 41, 49 

(1718-92) Admiral, Lord 


Roman Catholicism : see Catholicism 
Roman Empire, eastern, 28 (bis), 49 
Rome (ancient), 3, 4, 7, 10, 15t, 19Ÿ; 20t, 21, 41 
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Ronquillo, Don Pedro (fl. 1675), 55 

Roosevelt, F. D. (1882-1945), 21 

Rosebery, earl of: see Primrose, Archibald 

Rous, Francis (1579-1659), 58 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques (1712-78), 30 
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Royal Navy : see Navy 

Royalist party (17th cent.), so (bis) 

Royalists, French, 30 (bis) 

Russell, John (1710-71), fourth duke of Bedford, 58 

Russia (18th-2oth cent.), 17 (dis), 31, 32, 48 (bis), 
53; and Afghanistan, 9; and allies (1914-18), 
25; and Asia, 5, 39; and Austria, 25; and 
Belgium (1830), 14; and Britain, 9, 10, 14, 30, 
39, 52; and Germany, 25, 31; and Italy, 28; 
and Persia, 31; and Poland (1830), 14; and 
Turkish Straits, 6 ; foreign policy of, 57 
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Sampson, Richard (1470-1554), 35 

Sandwich, earl of: see Montagu, John 
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Scandanavia, and England (r8th-19th cent.), ax 

Scarsdale, hundred of, 55 

Schleswig-Holstein (1815—52), 55 

School boards, Glamorgan, 59 ; London, 38 

Schoolmaster, secondary (1895-1939), 5 

Schools, Cathedral (12th cent), 49 ; charity (18th- 
Igth cent.), ro, 37 ; continuation (to 1902), 39 ; 
grammar, 32, 34 ; higher grade, 38 ; secondary, 
53 truant, 38; works, 58: see also Education, 

. Nottingham Boys High School, Winchester 
College, etc. * 

Science (16th—r7th cent.), 5, 16 

Scientific research, 47, 48 

Scotland (general), 20, 22, 24 (medieval), 22 (bis) ; 
(16th cent.), 1, 54; (17th-18th cent.), 11, 23 (bis), 
243 (19th-aoth cent), 241, 25, 51; and America 
(1861-5), 24; and England (17th-18th cent), 
50, 55 ; and Spain (16th-17th cent), 54 

Scotland, Highlands of, 3, 24 

Scotland, kings of (1100-1300), 16 

Scotland, north-east, 11 

Scotland, south, 15 

Scotland, church of: see Church of Scotland 

Scotsmen (1340-1410), 45 

Scott, Adam, of Dryburgh, 22 

Sculpture (13th cent.), 28 

Sea power (17th cent.), 58 

Secker, Dr. Thomas (1693-1768), 46 

Secretary at War (1690-1714), 29 

Secretary of State for India (1858-1919), 38 

Security, international, 9, 48 

Sequestration, Wales (17th cent.), 58 

Sergeants, kings (1089), 34 . 

Settlement, in the Alps, 40; in China, 15; in 
Denmark, 13% in East Africa, 12, 14, 433 in 
England, 13, 14 (bis) 25, 29, 40 (bis), 4x (bis), 55, 
57; in the Gold Cosst, 43; in Holland, 14; 
in Ireland, 11, 12; in New Zealand, 40; in 
the Nile delta, 54; in Scotland, 54; in Wales, 
40: see also Colonisation, Migration, Population, 
etc. 

Sewers, commissions of, 37, 59 . 

Sexton, Thomas, 6 

Shaftesbury, carl of : see Cooper, Anthony Ashley 

Sheep farming, 26 : see also Agriculture 

Sheen priory, 35 
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Sheppey, John (d. 1360), 49 

Sherbrooke, Viscount : see Lowe, Robert 

Sheriffs, 13 (bis), 56 

Shipbuilding, 6, 33 

Shipping, 33 
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Shropshire, 27, 41 (bis) 

Siam, Anglo-French relations with, 5 
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Sidmouth, Viscount : 
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Silk industry, 32 
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Sinclair, Sir John (1754-1835), 37 ©: | : 
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Skirlaw, Walter (d. 1406), 20 di 

Slave Society (1708-1800), 5 

Slave Trade, 8, 38, 51 

Slavery, 3, 18 

Smith, Sir Thomas (1513-77), 29 

Social-democratic thought (to 1917), 32 

Social legislation (19th-2oth cent.), 26 

Social policy (rgth'cent.), 30 

Social services, 26: see also Public health 

Socialism, 39, 42, 48 

Societies, English democratic (1789-95), 37 
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18 ; Soviet, 48 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 10, 30 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 55 

Somerset, 13, 14, 29 
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South Africa (19th-zoth cent.), 4, 12, 31, 48, 51,53; 
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South African High Commission, 48 

see Argentina, La Plata, etc. 
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Southampton, 35 (bis), 56 

Spain (16th cent), 16; (zoth cent), 39, 48, 523 
and the Axis powers, 57; and Britain, 29, 55, 
573 and France, 57; afid Scotland, 54; 
Church in, 19: see also La Plata 
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Sparta (550-371 B.C.); 49 
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Sunderland, 17 

Spencer family, 45 

Spofforth, manor of, 26 
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Strutt, firm of, 42. 
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Sugar industry, 43 
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Sussex, 36 (bis), 40, 42 
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Syria, 37, 39 
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Tariffs (19th cent.) 31, 38, 53 
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Teaching : see Ministry of teaching 
Technical education, 48 
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Tory party, 47 
Town pians, 56 
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(x8th-19th cent.), 12, 21, 313 Indo-Chinese, 39; 
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chants trading companies, towns, etc 
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33> 47» 51, 52; French, a1: see also Union 
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